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FOREWORD 


This volume carries on the history of the House of 
Rothschild as revealed by the relevant documents up 
to the Peace that concluded the Franco-German war in 
1871. In the writing of this volume, as in the case of 
The Rise of the House of Rothschild, the Rothschild 
family have brought no influence of any kind to bear ; 
my aim has been to portray without prejudice or parti- 
ality the positively fabulous part which the House played 
in the events of the nineteenth century. Original docu- 
ments and letters that had been intercepted have 
occasionally afforded particularly illuminating revela- 
tions, although in the case of extracts from some of the 
letters it is necessary to bear in mind that the originals 
were probably carefully altered by the Rothschilds 
themselves, with the deliberate intention of making upon 
persons like Metternich a definite impression such as 
would assist them in carrying out their plans. Seen in 
this light, they are no less instructive and characteristic 
of the methods of the House *than the more ingenuous 
documents which undoubtedly constitute a large propor- 
tion of those used in this work. 

I must again point out that I cannot claim to have 
dealt with the subject exhaustively ; but it has perhaps 
been possible, by means of the many thousand docu- 
ments that have been collected, to present a series of 
varied but relevant pictures such as may afford a general 
impression which, in its surprising and fantastic effect, 
should give some idea of the nature, the work, the aims, 
and the power of this House during the nineteenth 
century. „ 

The Epilogue, which appears at the end of the book, of 
course 'makes no claim to continue the treatment of the 
subject on the same lines ; it merely attempts to bring 
put one or two of the more striking moveg executed by 
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the House of Rothschild on the political chessboard 
during the sixty years leading up to the present day — 
moves which show how the House, in spite of growing 
difficulties, vanishing influence, and the powerful coippe- 
tition of younger and richer firms, has endeavoured 
until the most recent times to maintain its position, 
to influence international politics, and, although with 
diminishing success, to drive them along the path which 
corresponded to the interests of the bank. 

As in the case of the first volume, I have to express my 
gratitude to a large number of persons who have assisted 
me in my work. 

In addition to those persons mentioned in the first 
volume, I am also indebted to Professor W. Alison 
Phillips, and to the gentlemen of the Record Office and 
of the British Museum in London, who were particularly 
kind in the assistance they gave to me, a foreigner. 
Further, I am indebted to Dr. von Kurzl-Buntscheiner ; 
to the expert writer on economic subjects, R. Drapala ; 
to the legal authority, ^Herr von Meyer-Leonhard of 
Frankfort ; and finally to Fraulein Lilli von Werner, the 
daughter of the painter Anton von Werner ; who have all 
been most obliging in placing documents and portraits 
at my disposal. 

I can but conclude by expressing the hope that this 
volume, which in my opinion reveals, as few others have 
done, the intricate activities of high politics as intimately 
observed from behind the scenes, will have a wide appeal. 



SYNOPSIS OF ‘‘THE RISE OF THE HOUSE 
OF ROTHSCHILD:' 

Meyer Amschel Rothschild, the son of a small Jewish 
retailer and moneychanger, who lived in the Frankfort 
Ghetto, was the founder of the Rothschild Bank, which 
became an important concern towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, especially as the result of the wars follow- 
ing upon the French Revolution. Meyer Amschel came into 
touch with Court circles through dealing in old coins and 
antiquities, and established a special relationship with the 
Elector of Hesse, whose property he looked after to a great 
extent during the Napoleonic Wars, where he acquired 
credit, important connections, and financial profit. He 
employed his five sons in the family business. The House, 
which had become rich, made itself generally useful to 
Napoleon's enemies. His most gifted son, Nathan, who had 
emigrated to England, played a particularly important part 
in these transactions. His second son, James, under the 
ingenious pretext that he was acting in France's interests, 
ventured to go to Paris, but remained in constant touch with 
Nathan, who was in the enemy country of England. When 
Napoleon fell, the Rothschilds showed their hand and 
openly joined the side of the victorious Allies. During the 
Napoleonic Wars they had become immensely wealthy, 
particularly through handling the British subsidies to the 
Allies, with the result that they were able out of their own 
resources to assist with loans the States that had been 
impoverished by the war. Austria was one of the 
candidates for a loan, and in 181 %that country ennobled the 
Rothschilds in order to put them, under an obligation, after- 
wards inducing Solomon, on the conclusion of a loan 
operation, to settle in Vienna, in which dty he resided 
permanently, becoming the confidential adviser of the all- 
powerful MeUernich. When, in 1820, Metternich wished to 
suppress the Revolution at Naples, which had no moneu to 
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deal with the problem itself, Metternich sent the fifth brother, 
Carl Rothschild, to Naples, where he carried through 
ingenious arrangements whereby that State was herself 
forced to raise loans to defray the costs of the invasion. 
Thus, besides the original House of Frankfort there were 
now four branches, in London, Paris, Vienna, and Naples, 
each of them being managed by one of the five brothers, who 
worked in complete harmonious co-operation. 

Up to the year 1830 the wealth of the Rothschilds had 
constantly and prodigiously increased, and they now 
possessed a virtual monopoly of State loans, which they 
arranged for all the great Powers of that period. The 
Rothschilds had just underwritten three important loans for 
France, Austria, and Prussia, and had not completed their 
flotation, when the July Revolution broke out quite suddenly 
and unexpectedly in 1830, with the result that Charles X 
lost his throne, and the House of Rothschild, with its large 
holdings of Rentes, which had suddenly fallen enormously 
in value, was faced with a serious crisis. The five brothers, 
however, courageously set about the task of saving the 
existence of this World House. 

At this point the story as contained in the second volume 
begins. 
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CHiO>TER I 

Weathering the Crises of 1830 

Tue sudden outbreak of the Paris Revolution of 1830, 
affecting, as it did, the whole of Europe, had placed 
the House of Rothschild in an exceedingly dangerous 
position. It required the active intervention of the 
English branch, as being the least affected, to save 
the situation. Solomon had hastened to Paris from 
Vienna, and he and James were staying together at 
the actual scene of action. The most important task, 
that of endeavouring to maintain peace, had to be left 
to them. It was essential that Austria and France, 
whose large loans the brothers Rothschild had just 
irrevocably committed themselves to taking over, should 
be induced, in spite of the conditions in the French 
capital, to maintain peace, in order that the large 
quantity of loan certificates still lying in the Rothschild 
safes should rise in value and eirculate again amongst 
the public. The brothers naturally endeavoured, wherc- 
ever possible, to relieve themselves of responsibilities 
which had become onerous in the depressed condition 
of the market. A suitable occasion arose in connection 
with theii business with Prussia, where the last trans- 
action, the conversion of the sterling loap of 1818,^ 
negotiated by the Prussian financial representative,* 
Rother, was not to be concluded until the 8th October, 
1832. This was a case where they could set to work to 
secure the cancellation of a deal which could only have 
been profitable under really favourable conditions, 
and in the actual circumstances was bound to result 
in loss, owing to the impossibility of placing public 
securitie| on any of the markets of Europe. Nathan 
accordingly^ decided that it was essential that he should 
recover his freedom of action in that quarter. With 
this end in view, he determined, without^ letting Berlin 
Ai 1 ^ 
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know what was in his mind, to secure the goodwill of 
the Prussian Treasury officials by meeting them in 
an important matter, as a special mark of his confidence. 
In connection with the loans concluded in I&IS and 
1822 with the House of Rothschild, Prussia had de- 
posited securities* with the London bank in the form 
of mortgage deeds and debentures, which Nathan was 
not required to return until many years later, when the 
amortisation of the debt had proceeded according to 
plan. Nathan returned these in September 1830, per- 
fectly realising that at a time when nobody would 
accept them, the certificates did not constitute a particu- 
larly valuable security, while Berlin would be favourably 
impressed by Nathan’s returning them so soon, and 
long before he was obliged to do so. His action produced 
the desired effect. Rother, who was President of the 
Seehandlung Bank, wrote to his King in great enthusiasm 
saying, ‘‘ It is only the great confidencie which Rothschild 
feels in the Institute, which Your Prussian Majesty has 
entrusted to me, that has led the banker to take this 
step.” Rother did not miss this opportunity of indicating 
to his sovereign that he had himself rendered a valuable 
service. He emphasised the fact that Nathan’s action 
was “ all the more praiseworthy, as showing a special 
desire to be accommodating, having regard to the 
critical nature of the general situation.”* But Rother 
was soon to perceive why Nathan had been so friendly 
and obliging ; for, towards the end of November, 1830, 
Solomon’s son Anselm came to Berlin on Nathan’s 
behalf, in order, if possible, to secure the complete 
cancellation, or at any rate the substantial modifi- 
cation, of tl|3 conversion agreement concluded with the 
Prussian Government on the 25th Februaijy, 1830. 
Altiiough the ground had been well prepared, it was 
impossible for Rother, after taking so much credit with 
his sovereign^ for the satisfactory conclusion of the 
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agreement, suddenly to suggest that it should be 
cancelled. For weeks he discussed the matter with 
Anselm, who brought all his powers of persuasion to 
bear td induce Rother to accept the Rothschilds’ pro- 
posal. In mid-January Rother reported on the matter 
to his sovereign,* pointing out that the banking firm 
of Nathan Rothschild in London had been placed in an 
unfavourable position, through recent political events, 
with regard to the agreement which had been concluded 
in much more auspicious circumstances. ‘ “ In conse- 
quence of the financial stringency from which the whole 
of Europe is suffering,” wrote Rother, “ Baron Anselm, 
who is still here with full powers to act on behalf of the 
firm, has been putting forward with growing insistence 
various proposals for the partial cancellation, or modi- 
fication, of the terms of the agreement made here on 
the 25th February, 1880. In view of the circumstances, 
however, there can be no question of the complete or 
partial cancellation of the contract, such as the firm 
desires, and I believe that iq the course of our written 
and verbal negotiations of the last month I have 
succeeded in persuading Baron von Rothschild that 
such a procedure would not be consonant with the 
honour o" his House.” 

These were fine words, but in his heart Rother had 
already accepted the Rothschilds’ point of view and 
their proposals, which amounted to leaving a balance 
of £1,850,000 of 5 per cent, securities unredeemed, 
and postponing to a later date their conversion to 
a 4 per cent, basis. Rother followed this emphatic 
statement with an entirely contrary recommendation, 
contriving so to gild the pill fi'r his sovereign as to make 
it seem a positive advantage for Prussia not to take 
her stan& upon the letter of the contract. 

“ It is desirable,” Rother further reported to his 
royal master, “ that these proposals should, if possible. 
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be accepted, since, in view of such future 'financial 
transactions as are under present conditions inevitable, 
it appears to me to be of the utmost importance to 
Your Royal Majesty’s finances that the Rothschild 
business firm should be granted every possible assistance 
that is consistent with the credit of the State ; and the 
conversion operation under discussion would obviously 
involve the firm in such heavy loss as to produce a 
state of acute tension. If Nathan Meyer von Rothschild’s 
firm were to be, compelled strictly to observe the dates 
laid down in the contract, in spite of the unfavourable 
conditions now obtaining, it would necessarily endeavour 
to sell the new 4 per cent, bonds at any price in all 
markets, and thereby deal a severe blow to our public 
credit. Our experience has taught us that financial 
transactions in which the von Rothschild firm do not 
act as intermediaries, but as opponents, are apt to fall 
through ; and schemes entered into with men of no 
substance, such as we unfortunately find on our Bourse 
here, result in nothing. According to an approximate, 
and certainly not exaggerated estimate, the House of 
Rothschild has failed to place £1,934,400 of the new 
4 per cent. loan. This is now quoted at 79.5, as against 
the contract price of 98.5, so that the firm stands to 
lose 19 per cent., or about 2,572,752 reichsthaler. This 
does not take into account the fact that some of the 
joint underwriters of these 4 per cent, debentures here 
and abroad, having suffered bankruptcy, are unable 
to take them up, whilst others, including business men 
of substance, are refusingT:o accept them, now that they 
have fallen so much in value, thus involving a further 
loss of at le|ist 500,000 reichsthaler to the von Roths- 
childs, so that the family will have to reconcile them- 
selves to a diminution of their wealth by three million 
thaler on this one transaction alone, unless 'business in 
public securities revives — a possibility which appears 
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to be exceedingly remote in view of the growing general 
uncertainty. 

“ The Ilouse of Rotlischild, or rather its principal 
negotiator, Baron Solomon von Rothschild of Vienna, 
really did regard this business (at the time) simply as a 
matter of honour, as, even if things had gone as well 
as they possibly could, there was no profit to be made 
out of them. I cannot but regret that, as a result of 
the concessions which he made, this excellent man 
should now have to suffer the reproaches of most of the 
members of his family.” 

Thus, in spite of his opening words, Rother supported 
the Rothschilds’ request, as he feared a “ damaging 
breach ” with the firm. King Frederick William, who 
had unqualified confidence in Rother, and understood 
nothing about financial matters, concurred in his 
recommendation. Anselm Rothschild perceived that 
there V iis reason to hope for far-rcaching concessions, 
and suddenly increased his demands accordingly. He 
was now unwilling to accept, any of the restrictions to 
which Rother had wished to subject his proposals ; 
and he actually began to modify some of his first pro- 
posals in his own favour, this being attributable to the 
influence of Nathr.n, who had not entirely approved 
of the matter being left to the youthful Anselm, who 
was then only twenty-seven years old ; and at the 
beginning of March he sent Carl Rothschild, who was 
staying at Frankfort, to his assistance in Berlin. Rother 
was now exposed to the joint attack of a senior and a 
junior Rothschild, and their persistence was gradually 
reducing the fortress to a state where it was ready to 
capitulate. k 

At thc^samc time, in order to support his brother and 
his nephew, in their arduous struggles in the interests 
of the firm, Meyer Amschel WTote from Frankfort to 
the Prussian Finance Minister, Count Lottum* : ‘‘ I 
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hope that Finance Minister von Motz, of blessed hiemory, 
who knew me, gave Your Honour a not wholly un| 
favourable impression of me ; and I hope that, never 
having had the opportunity of direct personal com- 
munication with Your Honour, your correspondence 
with my firm here and your other relations with them 
will have afforded adequate proof of my true manner 
of thinking. Your Excellency will be aware that since 
we have enjoyed the privilege and good fortune of 
entering into honourable business relationship with the 
Prussian Government our efforts have been tirelessly 
directed to devoting to it our best services and our whole 
possessions, uninfluenced by any private considerations. 
Though the most recent transaction has, by reason of 
the violent events that have shattered peace and order 
in many parts of Europe to their foundations, failed as 
yet to lead to a successful issue, so that we have to 
suffer not merely the disappointment of failing to carry 
through an operation, but also have to bear a con- 
siderable loss, yet we arc .able to rest in the firm con- 
viction that we can face God and the world as honourable 
people as far as our business methods are concerned. 
The decision in this, our just cause, which has beefl 
exhaustively discussed by my brother and nephew, is, 
according to their letters, soon to be taken. In taking 
the liberty to submit my request that the settlement ol 
this matter may be expedited, I would excuse myseh 
to Your Excellency on the ground of the prevailing 
unsettled conditions, which involve me in innumerable 
tasks, to attend to all of which is difficult and almost 
impossible to me, in view of my age and failing health, 
I am therefore exceedingly desirous for the speedy re- 
turn of my brother Carl, who has obeyed the urgent 
s immons to go to Berlin. I regard him as my right-hand 
man, and find it hard to be without him. I vvould there- 
fore submissively beg Your Excellency, so far as in 
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your power lies, most kindly to assist in carrying out 
the wishes which I have expressed ; I cherish the firm 
llonviction that the settlement of our business will be 
effected in such a manner as is to be expected of the 
just and loyal nature of the Prussian Government. . . 

In consequence of this letter and the constant efforts 
made by the two Rothschilds at Berlin, Rother finally 
decided to report to his sovereign that the alleviations 
previously granted by the King at his suggestion did 
not appear to be adequate. “ They make such a point,” 
wrote Rother, “ of the risks to which they would be 
exposed in carrying out the contract of the 25th 
February, 1 S30, and of the loss which they would 
probably suffer even under the modified terms, and they 
find tliat they arc so hampered in all their financial 
dealings, by the prejudicial reactions resulting from it, 
that thc^y are aiming at securing complete relief from 
the contract, and the definite fixing of the sum which 
they ^iiall be called upon to sacrifice in return.” The 
brothers were offering to pay a fixed sum of money’ as 
compensation, provided that they could be entirely 
liberated from the obligations of the contract, though 
on the understanding that they should be permitted 
immcdiatv-*ly to take up the business again, ‘‘ if cir- 
iCum stances should take a sufficiently favourable turn 
to make such a course of action appear desirable to 
them.” Rother advised the King to accept these further 
demands of the Rothschilds. ‘‘ It is only just,” he wrote, 
“ not to demand greater sacrifices from this firm than 
is absolutely necessary in order to achieve the advan- 
tages which the State expected to achieve through the 
conversion transaction.” ^ 

He also suggested that it would not be an easy matter 
to forced the House of Rothschild to carry out their 
obligations under the contract if they should obstinately 
refuse to do so, notwithstanding the damage to their 
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business prestige. Moreover, such a struggle would 
last a long time, and would bring discredit upon the 
country’s financial administration. He therefore recom- 
mended that all the Rothschilds’ demands should be 
agreed to, but suggested that it should be made a con- 
dition of any new agreement that their offer should be 
accepted only if they undertook to participate in a further 
loan transaction, subject to conditions which should be 
discussed, and which should be adjusted to the prevail- 
ing state of affairs. It is true that Rother fully realised 
that such a loan transaction (‘ould be carried through 
only under entirely different conditions. “ Recent 
political events,” he wrote to the King,' “ and the 
financial stringency prevailing in all great European 
States, make it almost impossible at present to obtain 
substantial sums on loan by the methods adopted 
hitherto. . . . Through the recent French loan of January 
1830, and the conversion from 5 to 4 per cent, of the 
Prussian debt contracted in 1818, in whicdi latter trans- 
action they associated a number of other banking firms 
with themselves, involving them in enormous losses, 
the von Rothschild banks have entirely lost their credit 
in transactions of this kind. They could not now find 
anybody to associate themselves with them in such a 
transaction, and although their wealth, even after losses 
estimated at 17,000,000 gulden, is still very consider- 
able, they lack the cash necessary for transactions of 
this kind, since their property, wdiich consists of bonds 
of all the European States, cannot at present be turned 
into money on any Bourse. The Rothschild banks are 
therefore no / refusing to take over any large loans 
direct, seckyig, as in the case of Austria, to deal wdth 
them on a commission basis, and while they will make 
advances on account, they proceed to sell the newly 
cjreated bonds at exceedingly low prices, thus damaging 
the SWUll, concerned.” 
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Nevertheless, Rother meant to try to carry through 
a new transaction with the Rothschild bank, involving 
an amount of several million thaler,* in return for bills 
on the Prussian Treasury running over a period of 
years. As he himself states, he wished, in spite of all 
his misgivings, again to deal exclusively with the Roths- 
child banks, since in his opinion the Berlin banks were 
“ not strong enough to carry through such big trans- 
actions.” This solution pleased the Rothschilds exceed- 
ingly. Whilst they were yet unable definitely to bind 
themselves to such an obligation, as they realised that 
their business was suffering from temporary embarrass- 
ment. they did not say no ; in order to keep the matter 
secret, they referred Rother to one of the other 
brothers, namely, Solomon in V^ienna. They said that he 
would have the final decision in this new transaction. 
There was the possibility that conditions might improve 
in the nK^antime, in which case it would be exceedingly 
pleasant co carry tlirough an important deal witli the 
State of Prussia. They were genuinely grateful to 
RotJi(T. Through his decisive influence with the King 
he was worth his weight in gold to them. Without the 
Rothscliilds having to bind themselves definitely to 
parry out tlie new transaction, the King agreed to every- 
thing.*" The eoiitraet of the 25th February, 1830, was 
cancelled on the payment of the penalty mentioned 
above, and Rother was given a free hand and plein 
pouvoir to conclude a new agreement for advances 
with the Roliisehilds, when it should be judged that a 
suitable time had come. Thanks to Rother’s powerful 
support, Nathan’s ])lan of reUeving the firm in that 
direction had succeeded. This relief was very substantial, 
jand with regard to tlie Prussian Government's wdsh for 
further trUnsactions, the Rotiiseliilds really did mean, 
M soon as they saw their way clear, to apply any free 
pash to that purpose.. They w^ould appear to be showing 
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their gratitude in a practical way, and would, at the 
same time, be able to do a profitable bit of business. 

The news of these events came as a great relief also 
to Janies Rothschild, who was struggling in Paris to 
maintain peace ; he was at the storm-centre, and the 
Rentes, which had fallen so sharply after the July 
revolution, and of which his firm held such a large 
quantity, were still suffering from the internal and 
external political dangers that threatened the new 
throne. Up to the present things had gone quite well. 
Practically all countries, including Austria, had 
acquiesced in recognising the new King. The Tsar had 
held aloof longest ; but the danger of military interven- 
tion by Europe, openly directed against Philippe’s 
usurpation of the throne, had been averted. 

Baron von Prokeseh wrote in his diary “ on the 17th 
December, 1830 : “ It is all now a question of ways and 
means, and what Rothschild says goes, but he' won’t 
give any money for war.” When Rentes began again to 
rise a little, the political situation again became dis- 
turbed, as the Paris Revolution had affected Italy. 
In the Papal States, and in the small States of Central 
Italy, popular indignation broke out against the in- 
tolerant and inquisitorial suppression uf all liberal 
sentiment. Early in February the? Duke of Modena was 
driven from his country ; the eiicfof the temporal power 
of the Pope was proclaimed at Bologna ; and even 
Marie Louise was forced to flee from her pleasant retreat 
at Parma. The exiled monarchs succ^essfully begged 
Mctternich for military assistance from Austria, while 
the rebels looked to France for help. They failed, how- 
ever, to secure more than platonic support in that 
quarter. Although France indulged in emphatic diplo- 
matic threats, l^ouis Philippe was secretly e>:ceedingly 
averse from entering upon hostilities whioh would have 
brought him into conflict with one of the great Powers, 
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which had only just recognised him. James Rothschild 
supported him to the utmost of his powers in his efforts 
to avoid such a contretemps. He remained on guard in 
Paris, feeling the pulses of the King and his Ministers, 
and sent his brothers and nephews in all quarters of 
the globe his terse, characteristic reports of the political 
condition of affairs. 

“ Rentes stood at .59.25,” he wrote, on the 14th 
February, 1831, just after news of the risings at Modena 
and Bologna had reached Paris.** “ I am satisfied, 
since I find Ministers all for peace, and I hope that 
matters will come right. The King wants peace. . . . 
I know that when trouble broke out in Italy, Marshal 
Soult wanted to take up a position on the frontier, but 
the King was so much opposed to this that he never 
mentioned the matter again ; even if Austria had inter- 
vened in the Modena affair, nothing would have happened, 
for it is realised that Austria would have been perfectly 
right in doing so, as he (liOuis Philippe) is too weak. No 
one wants anything but peace, whatever they say ; we 
are tenseh’ awaiting news from Italy, as we have none.” 

That was what Tames always hungered after — news 
— and to get it earlier than anybody else. This was 
particularly important just now, when one had to 
estimate the influence upon the Bourse of any possible 
military intervention by Austria in Italy. 

“ We are free from worry just now,” James wrote two 
days later,'* to his brother Solomon, who had returned 
to Vienna, “ but it is not easy to judge what things 
will look like this evening, although everything seems 
settling down, and it is to be hoped that we shall be at 
peace again. It seems that things arc* not so bfyl in Italy. 
I beg you, my dear Solomon, if Austria should decide 
to intervefte with regard to the Papacy, to let me know 
at once, as svfch action is certain to react unfavourably 
upon Rentes ; the War Minister told me yesterday that 
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it would be very serious if that were to happen. Such 
an event might have grave consequences.” 

Solomon carefully extracted these sentences from his 
brother’s letter, to show them to Metternich, so that, 
in considering the question of intervention in Italy, the 
Chancellor should realise that such action would produce 
a menacing reaction in France. The Rothschilds’ inter- 
ests were bound up with those of the Bourse in the 
elimination of any new inflammable material, so that 
it was natural that they should view with dismay the 
appearance of a new bone of contention in Italy that 
appeared likely to endanger the peace hitherto main- 
tained, contrary to Metterriich’s expectations. Yet they 
could not fail to appreciate the fact that Metternich’s 
inveterate hatred of everything that was revolutionary, 
or opposed to the principle of legitimacy, was a more 
powerful factor than their influence. Disregarding 
France’s threats, Metternich sent Austrian troops across 
the Po to march against the reb( Is. This naturally 
produced a panic in London and Paris. Nathan in 
England, who had latterly been constantly suffering 
from illness, took a much more serious view of the 
situation. He had no regard for the Paris Ministers, least 
of all for the Prime Minister Laflittc, the ruined banker, 
who had the hardihood to guide the financial destinies 
of a kingdom like France, after having signally failed 
to manage his own affairs. lie expressed himself freely 
in a letter to his brother.** 

Quotations have weakened because of a rumour 
on the Stock Exchange that France has declared war 

on Austria. I was with (name illegible) this evening, 

and he sa^l, ‘ Who can trust the French ? They change 
every day.’ Then I went to Bulow,** and he said : 
‘ Rothschild, I believe your brother in Parfs is being 
misled, for the King and his Ministers never keep their 
word ; they change every day. They write to Talleyrand** 
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here. Prussia and Russia write in a friendly way, and 
do not want war ; the French, however, must decide 
for war. . . . They write this unpleasant letter to 
Talleyrand, who is afraid to show it, and says he hasn’t 
had a letter. 

“ In fine, they will probably carry on with intrigues 
until they are ready to declare war. I maintain that it 
is almost impossible to keep the peace unless these 
people destroy one another in their own country, and 
Laffitte, who no longer has influence, falls from power. 
Ouvrard” has had considerable purchases made on his 
account ; we shall probably have better news from 
Paris to-morrow. 

“ Hcrries here says that Peel** will certainly be asked 
to join the Ministry, that Wellington will become 
Foreign Minister, and that, unless France gives way, he 
is convinced that the British Army will go to Germany. 

“ It would be as well for you to tell the King that he 
must hold himself aloof, and not trifle with England, 
for slie is not to be trifled with. I shall go and see Talley- 
rand to-moiTow. England has no faith in your Ministers, 
who want nothing but revolutions, in w'hich old 
Lafayette,** and I know not who else, assists. Your 
King and his Ministers have only to show that they 
don’t want war : they must not change their tone from 
day to day. Go to the King and tell him that Peel, 
Palmerston, and Wellington are coming into power.” 

By these last words Nathan wished to convey to his 
brother that the Tories would probably take the helm 
again in England, and that that country, therefore, 
was also unlikely to tolerate the support of revolution- 
aries in Italy or elsewhere. James, however, ha^ received 
an exactly contrary report regarding developments in 
England ftom an influential French quarter. He 
assured that, eta the contrary, the Liberal Prime Minister, 
Grey, would remain in ^ofiice with his Ministry, and 
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carry his Reform Bill. This view of the situation 
naturally gave the Government in Paris more confidence, 
and caused it to harden in its attitude towards the 
conservative Powers, such as Austria. The Bourse, 
sensitive as it was to any suggestion of war, immediately 
reacted to the chilly atmosphere. 

“ Rentes have fallen a lot to-day,” James reported 
to Vienna, “ “ because there was a rumour that there 
would be a Reform in England, and that a revolution 
would break out there, and that Austria had declared 
war ; as a matter of fact, I believe that the fact that 
eighty thousand more troops have been, or are to be, 
called up, and that France adopts a milder tone with 
Austria, indicates that Austria’s intervention will not 
matter. England being in the position I have described, 
people will say here all the more emphatically, ‘ We 
trust Austria will not intervene,’ Saint Aulaire” left 
to-day with most pacific instructions. He is to tell the 
revolutionaries that France is absolutely determined 
that Italy shall remain as she is, and Sebastiani and 
Laffitte arc as friendly as they can possibly be. But 
what is the good of talking if people act the opposite. 
Laffitte sent for me, together with P^rier,” Houman, 
Aguado,” and the Treasury officials to see whether 
an operation could be arranged. lie speaks confidently 
of peace ; if he wanted war he would not have called us 
together.” 

Laffitte’s Ministry was, however, already at its last 
gasp. The financiers had been called in to discuss the 
idea of saving the French Treasury at the last moment 
by the sale of State forests. Louis Philippe had, however, 
already jvithdrawn his confidence from the Prime 
Minister, and secretly offered his portfolio to another 
financier, Casimir Perier. The news which \»ad leaked 
out to those who were in the know hAd produced a 
favourable reaction on the Bourse, as it had long lost 
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confidence in Laffitte. The name of Perier was as music 
to the ears of James Rothschild. It meant the control 
of affairs in France by a man who was both his personal 
acquaintance and his intimate business friend, and with 
whom he had for years discussed everything affecting 
business or politics. Delighted at the excellent prospects 
for the future, he hastened to let his family know 
the good news by a special courier. 

“ My dear Brothers,” he wrote,** “ I am 
sending a courier because Rentes have risen ; 
the three per cents, here closed at 53.20, because 
it is generally stated that Perier will enter the 
Ministry. I was talking to Perier this morning, 
and he says he will accept office only on condition 
that he, and not the King, is really First Minister. 
He docs not want war. I said to him, ‘ I am 
convinced in my heart that the foreign Powers 
arc not thinking of attacking France, and that 
our good Prince is doing all he can for peace . . . ’ 
Now, my dear Solomon, you must see that if my 
friend Perier lakes office his Ministry is supported, 
for thirty-two million people making a revolution 
arc a danger to all countries. ‘ And,’ Perier said 
to me, ‘ if people want to do something for the 
King they should try to give France a piece of 
Belgium ; that would really strengthen the King’s 
position, but he does not press for it.’ He said 
to me, ‘ If the others will do something, we will 
kefcp peace for ever.’ And now, my dear Solomon, 
I have been seeing Perier daily for six months, 
and he said to me to-day, ‘ You are net making 
efforts for France alone, but for the whole .oif 
Europe, and you can count on my never telling 
you a lie.’ He is a very excellent fellow. . . . 

“ Now I tell you that when Perier is in the 
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saddle it depends on the Powers whether they 
have war or not. ... I tell the whole wprld 
that the Powers only want peace. The business 
men are all in agreement about the loan here, and 
I shall go with them, because I don’t want to be 
out of it ; we can’t say yet what will happen, but 
I am confident because of Perier, as, if we have 
war, he will suffer losses on his properties and 
factories ; for that reason I believe in peace. . . . 

“ I have had a long conversation with Soult 
to-day ; he too says, ‘ We ask for nothing better 
than to disarm as soon as all the armies cease 
from threatening us. . . .’ When we are certain 
of peace abroad we shall have peace at home. 
Perier told me that he would keep the present 
Chamber, and not dissolve it . . . for he can count 
on this Chamber. It’s not certain yet about Perier, 
for until I see a thing in th(^ Moniteur I don’t 
believe it.” 

In Austria things certainly did not look like peace. 
The revolutionary risings throughout the world so 
terrified Metternich that, in spite of Austria’s financial 
difficulties, he pressed more and more obstinately for 
extensive military preparations. Count Kolowrat, the 
most powerful man in the State after Metternich, and 
in many respects his rival, had but a slight hope of 
maintaining peace.** 

It had been decided to raise three powerful armies in 
Bohemia, Italy, and Inner Austria. For this, of course, 
the necessary money had to be raised, and, although 
it went against the grain with Solomon Rothschild to 
provide the Tueans for military preparations, he was 
not prepared to remain outside when th^e Austrian 
Treasury proceeded to conclude an agreement with the 
State bankers, of whom he, too, was one — as well as 
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Eskeles, Sina, and Geymiiller — for raising thirty-six 
million gulden through the gradual sale of five per cent. 
Metalliques. In any case, the possible gain on Exchange, 
and the two per cent, commission on such a substantial 
amount were not to be despised. . 

Things certainly did not look like peace, for when 
Austria began to arm, France naturally followed suit. 
It would have been difficult to say which was in the 
worst condition financially, but they spent money 
lavishly on their military preparations. In these cir- 
cumstances it was particularly important to learn what 
kind of Ministry was to be finally constituted in France. 
James in Paris was still anxious about his friend Perier, 
whose Ministry was not yet assured. 

“ My Dear Brother,’’ James wrote to 
Solomon in fear and trembling on the 11th 
March, 1831, •• as the French Government is 

^ sending a courier I am letting him take these 
Clines to you to let you know that we have every 
hope of obtaining a peace Ministry now. 

I saw I^'rier at seven o’clock this morning. 
He said to me, ‘ Nothing is settled yet, because 
I must have a talk with the King and explain 
to him that I will not take office as a war Minister 
but as a peace Minister, so that we can get the 
question of intervention properly settled ; for 
if Austria intervenes in the Rome affair I will 
not go to war . . . ’ On news arriving that 
Modena had been occupied by the Austrians 
on the 6th, Sebastiani said to me, ‘ We shall 
certainly maintain peace.’ Now, if tjjeir inter- 
vention had mattered he could not hav^said 
' thi# to me. I must mention that eighty thousand 
men have been called up, but this is more to. keep 
the country quiet than in order to make war. 
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“ I must admit that P6rier gives me con- 
fidence, for he has much to lose and is not^like 
Laffitte, a ruined man ... A lot will depend 
upon the kind of attitude taken by Russia. My 
fine dreams of tranquillity, peace, and everything 
else, are vanishing, for Perier has just informed 
me that Soult will not agree to his becoming 
Premier, so that the Ministry cannot be formed 
— if this is a fact, the alarmists will turn it to 
account and make demonstrations in the streets, 
and the whole world will believe in war. The 
position is dreadful. I shall probably send you 
a courier if anything new occurs. 

“ Yours, 

“ James.” 

James determined to throw all his influence into the 
scales to place Perier in the saddle. He spared no 
effort. He went to the King himsell', and urged him to 
ask Perier to join the Ministry. He i)ointed out that he 
was exceptionally competent and industrious, that he 
had pacific vicAvs, was well versed in financial matters, 
and Avas deA'oted to his country. 

Casimir Perier Avas actually called upon to form a 
Ministry on the 13th March, 1831, and James had 
the satisfafftion of seeing his efforts crowned with 
success. In the interests of his house he had to fight 
for peace in Paris, as Solomon had to at Vienna, and the 
appointment of I’crier, if it did not imply final victory, 
at any rate constituted a considerable success. He 
immediately reported the good news to his brothers 
and then turned his attention to the markets, observing 
theirj;caction to this event. 

“ Ma' Dear Brother,” James reported in 
this connection,” “ prices are, thahk God, begin- 
ning to rise, and we closed at 53.70. I am of 
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opinion that the advance will continue, for we 
have a peace Ministry which will make every 
effort to maintain peace ; they will not interfere 
in Italy, I hope. That is to say, we must contrive 
with the Government here that the mob does not 
get excited and say that we have sacrificed the 
Italian people. If the Powers wish to maintain 
peace, they must strengthen the hands of this 
peaceful Ministry, and prove that they do not 
mean to attack France. If it were only possible 
for Russia and Austria to make a declaration 
that Belgium shall remain independent and that 
France will not be attacked, in order to allay 
anxiety, for people here still believe that as soon 
as Russia has finished with Poland, France will 
be attacked. 

Now, my dear Solomon, you are in a better 
position to judge, and I beg you to get this 
matter cleared up. I went to the King and said 
to him, ‘ My family and all my property arc in 
France, so tliat I am not likely to mislead Your 
Majesty or to lull you into a false sense of security, 
ijidu('iiig you to believe that foreign Powers 
want peace when they really intend war — and 
on whose account ? I am convinced that the 
Powers wish to restore order in Italy, and feel 
that tliey cannot stand by and do nothing, when 
the house is being fired under them (sic). If 
Your Majesty will take Perier into the Ministry, 
your credit will rise and everything rvill impj'ovcJ' 
‘‘ Now, you sec, the changes have been made. 
The King is going to the Tuih ries^ and the 
Ministry is to make a spcecli proclaimmg its 
prkiciples. What impression this will make I 
do not 'know, but I believe it can only be a good 
one if they have the strength of mind to go 
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through with it ; and I see that they are calling 
enough troops to Paris to frighten people. . . . 
Everything now depends upon the foreign Powers, 
and that is where you must bring your influence 
to bear ; for if we do not preserve peace no 
Power will be able to maintain its credit and 
Rentes will not remain as firm as I hope. Casarus, 
a natural son of OuvTard, is selling the Big Book 
(Rentes which are entered in the Big Book of 
the State), and is frightening everyone off 
speculating on a rise, while any small drop makes 
a most lamentable impression on people’s spirits. 

“ I confess that I have great hope and con- 
fidence in the present JMinistry, for they have 
strength and they want pcace.^^ 

Nathan also WTote from England to say that that 
country, in s])ite of the Ministry, which was liberal and 
favoured Reform, would not merely refuse to encourage 
France in warlike undertakings, but would actually take 
drastic action if she did. 

“ Our Government,” Nathan wrote to Solomon,” 
who in turn liastcncd to pass it on to Metternich, “has 
taken very strong measures against France, and these 
should make a very good impression throughout Europe ; 
that is to say, if France does not remain quiet, but takes 
action against the other three Powers, we shall join the 
three Powers, but if the other three Powers take action 
against France, ^ve shall join France.” 

It appeared, therefore, that England, too, wished to 
maintain peace. The name of the new French Prime 
Minister was a guarani :*e for the maintenance of peace 
tkroffghout the WDrld, and his first public statements in 
the Chamber showed that he stood for th^ principle 
of non-intervention. James sent a further enthusiastic 
report to his brother about these statements in the 
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Chamber. A French loan was again being discussed ; 
James wanted to take part in it again, and the prospects 
of the loan were essentially dependent on the general 
political situation. 

“ My Dear Brother,” he wrote on the 19th 
March, 1831,** “ I am sending you a courier, 
not for business reasons, but merely in order to 
send to you, for Prince Mcttcrnich’s information, 
the speeches of Ministers here, which must create 
a profound impression both in England and in 
Germany. You will see that their principle is 
peace and nothing but peace. Now if Prince 
Metternich is really candid, they will do what 
he wishes here, and I beg of you carefully to 
consider with the Prince liow important it is to 
give the Government the strength it needs. We 
are expecting a drop in prices here because the 
bankers, with the former President du Conseil 
* at their head, are selling, because each of them 
wj Jits to take part in the new loan, and I believe 
that as sooii as the loan has been floated we shall 
see a sliarp rise ; for we have a friendly Prime 
Minister ; and it cannot be said that the Minister 
is doceiA'ing you, for then lie would be deceiving 
the aaIioIc French nation, and would have to 
offend the great majority of Frenchmen. ... I 
have spoken to Werther*® and Apponyi to-day ; 
they are exceedingly pleased Avith Perier’s speech, 
and belicA’^c that their GoA crnments Avill certainly 
make cA^cry effort to strengthen the ncAV Cabinet, 
and Werther, Avho ahvays looks on 4:he worst 
side, is now quite optimistic. I therefore asl^oiTly 
on^ question — shall Ave maintain peace or not ? 
If France carries out what siie says, and having 
regard to P^rier’s character I am sure she will, 
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I do not see why we should not soon be disarm- 
ing, and revert again to peaeeful eonditions. • 

“ I would therefore urgently beg you, my dear 
Solomon, not to leave Prince Metternich any 
peace as to the importance of strengthening the 
Ministry here, and pester him to maintain peace, 
which is so necessary to Europe, the Prince alone 
having the power to maintain it. He knows you 
and realises that you are a candid and honour- 
able fellow, who always acts above board, and 
that all the reports which I have sent you for 
his information have proved to be well founded. 

“ Yesterday morning Sebastiani” was in a 
rage, and would not permit the Austrian inter- 
vention. To-day, however, he is like a lamb 
because the British Ambassador made liim give 
a categorical explanation of his warlike speech 
of yesterday. 

“ Believe me, my dear Soiomon, your Prince 
Metternich, who has already achieved such 
world-wide fame, can still further immortalise 
himself if he maintains peace now ; for all the 
Chancelleries act in accordance with his decisions. 

“ Write and tell me what the Prince’s present 
opinion is, and if you can let me have anything 
to communicate from him to Casirnir Perior, so 
much the better, since that greatly increases 
and strengthens confidence.” 

This all sounded very fine, but meanwhile the Austrian 
troops had advanced in Italy. They were not content 
to occupy#Modcna and Parma, but marched on Bologna 
iir jiSrsLiit ^ I* Hie Provisional Government of Modena. 
Bologna had also rcA oltcd, and shaken off \he Pa])al 
yoke. Everyone hoped for assistance from France, but 
this was not forthcoming ; the Austrian troops entered i 
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Bologna, and the Papal rule was restored. This was 
naturally very unpleasant, both for the Paris peaee 
Ministry, which stood for the principle of non-interven- 
tion, and for James. James did everything to allay 
the indignation which was flaming up in Paris, and to 
prevent any hasty action being taken. 

“ As I have already written,” James reported 
to his brother at Vienna,” “ people here were 
furious when the Austrians entered Bologna ; 
it was not so much the occupation itself as 
Maison’s** statements ; he has reported his con- 
versations with the Prince, which, it would 
appear, were exceedingly heated. It seems that 
the Prince definitely said to him that they would 
not occupy Bologna until they liad learned the 
result of the negotiations. That is what at first 
made Sebastian! so furious ; however now, thank 
God, everything is much better. Yesterday the 
note w^as drafted which is to be sent to Austria. 
It v^ontained the phrase : ‘ evacnez immMiate- 
merit Pozzo, Granville, and your humble 

servant spoke to Perier, suggesting that Austria 
would be offended, and regard the note as too 
strong. It was read to the Cabinet, and they were 
all opposed to that draft. A fresh draft was 
made, which is very mild and excellent, but I 
heard that it contained the words, “ evacuez 
promptemenV I saw Perier about it. The note 
hasn’t been handed in yet. I shall see that this 
is left out. 

“ If the Prince wdll consid(T 1 lie })osition of the 
Government here, I am confident that ^m’‘4<ih^ll 
haye peace, for the Cabinet here is making every 
effort to that end. Now, my dear Solomon, do 
what you can to help ; the Prince will see that I 
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have truly described Casimir Pcrier’s character. 
If that excellent man remains in sound hqalth, 
he will act like ViMle, and entirely follow out his 
methods, but he must have the Prince’s support. 

“ I hope that His Highness will be so gracious 
as to give yon more favourable instructions, such 
as I can use with reference both to Casimir 
Perier and also to the King. 

“ Everytliing now depends, my dear brother, 
upon ascertaining whether Austria is prepared 
to say, ‘ Things are quiet in Italy now : we arc 
evacuating Roman territory, and shall arrange 
a conference in Rome to which all Ministers will 
be invited, with a view to re-establishing Italy’s 
position ’ ; this will decide tlie question of peace 
or war. 

‘‘ I beg of you to answer me on all these points, 
for in eighteen days the loan comes up, and I 
want to know where 1 stand.' ' 

France continued to be platonically indignant about 
the invasion of Italy. Now thar the rebels had been 
everywhere suppressed, Janies felt that if only Solomon 
succeeded in persuading Mctternicdi to exercise greater 
moderation, to withdraw his troops, and to settle the 
questions in dispute, more particularly in the Papal 
States, by means of a conference of ambassadors, much 
would have been achieved ; they would then have 
reason to hope that the peace of Europe would not be 
disturbed, at any rate through the Italian trouble. 
But Italy was unfortunately not the only centre of 
disturbance. Belgium, who after the July Revolution 
hgdjfcvircd herself from her unnatural union with Holland, 
was also struggling to maintain her indepenclence, and 
hoping for French assistance. The Eastern Powers, led 
by Austria and Russia, looked askance upon this 
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revolutionary movement too. Metternich would dearly 
have liked to send troops into Belgium and Poland, as 
he had done into Italy ; but this would have made war 
with France inevitable. England, who was not prepared 
to see a country so close to her islands under the rule 
of France or anybody else, proved a determining factor 
in this matter. 

The Conference of London, which dealt with the 
question of Belgium’s independence and her King, 
induced France to modify her demands with regard to 
Belgium, and the Perier Ministry were more ready to 
agree to these concessions. The French gave up their 
suggestion of placing the son of liOuis Pliilippe on the 
throne of Belgium, and proceeded seriously to consider 
Prince Leopold of Coburg, the candidate proposed by 
England. Ilowcver, Belgium Avould not concur in the 
boundaries which had been fixed for her, or on the 
question of Luxemburg. Metternich w^as pleased by 
France’s moderation, and James and Solomon were no 
less j-o. The (iovernment in Paris had sent a note to 
Austria vvliich as James put it,” was happily 
plirased ” ; he r .peeted that wluai it reached Vienna 
Metternich would be pleas(‘d with it. James hoped that 
the eonfideiK^e which Metternich laid in Casimir Perier 
would be further justified, and that the Belgian affair 
would pass over without seriously endangering peace. 
Things certainly did not look well in Belgium. The news 
from that country sent the 3 per cent. French Rentes 
down to 46.70 on the 1st April, 1831, a fact w hicli James 
sadly reported to his brother Solomon. Paris wanted 
the Austrians to evacuate Papal territory as speedily 
as possible. The prospects of peace varied from day to 
day, and James was anxiously wTit(*hing tTie^^iiitical 
barometer, and the reactions of tlie sensitive Bourse. 
At the beginning of April reassuring news was received 
from Italy and Belgium ; although it was not justified 
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by the facts, French Rentes immediately rose in value. 

‘‘ I have just been with Perier,” James wrote 
to his brother in Vienna, on the 9th April, 1831, 

“ and he said to me, ‘ I am sorry to see Rentes 
rising so much, because things are still very 
unsettled. Apponyi’s despatches could not be 
more satisfactory, but one cannot help wishing 
that the Austrian forces would evacuate Italian 
territory as speedily as possible. Yes, my dear 
Rothschild, we must show that there is confid- 
ence in us abroad too ; come and see me to-morrow 
morning at nine o’clock, and we will discuss the 
matter at length. We desire and intend peace. 
Do reassure Prince Mettcrnich on this point. 
The news from Belgium is not too good ; they 
are unwilling to accept the protocol of the 20th, 
and would rather go to war. I will not stand aloof, 
but will act with the Allies ; this question, which 
may be an occasion for war, must be settled, 
and we are doing our best.’ Now, my dear 
Solomon, I believe that Rentes may rise to 60, 
but they might fall again, because the situation 
is absurd. The signatures for underwriting Rentes 
at 100 per cent, are coming in strong, but how 
can the total of 120 millions be reached ? ” 

Metternich did, in fact, give way in Italy, because he 
did not, after all, want to endanger Perier’s peace 
Ministry, which might have been succeeded by a 
Chauvinistic; one. There w^as a powerful anti-war party 
within Austria too. It enjoyed the support of the Arch- 
duke Carl, as well as tfiat of Metternich’s opponent, 
Co\jpj,iiKolowrat, Minister of the Interior, and of Baron 
von Kubeck, who kept pointing out the acute ^Uiancial 
distress resulting from this continued military expendi- 
ture. The Austrian troops slowly evacuated the Papal 
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States, retiring on the Po, and only left small detach- 
ments in occupation of Ancona and Bologna. Metternich 
also was not uninfluenced by the fact that the consider- 
able hopes which he had had of Russia were not being 
realised. The Russians, against whom the Poles were 
putting up a stiff fight, made hints to Prussia and 
Austria in April 1831, that they should join in the 
campaign against the l^olcs, and such was Mctternich’s 
affection for the conservative Tsar that he was for a time 
inclined to lend a sympathetic ear to these suggestions. 
He tried to adumbrate this idea at a ministerial confer- 
ence” at which Count Kolowrat was present, but 
Solomon Rothschild had already heard of this scheme, 
and realised all the diplomatic complications involved. 
He wns on good terms with Count Kolowrat too ; now 
tliat liis intimate friend Metterni(‘h was contemplating 
a line of action tliat did not fit in with his plans, he went 
straight to Kolowrat to warn him against the Russian 
adventure, and to beg him to use all his influence against 
it at the confereiiee, with the result that Kolowrat, 
who weJ onicd any oj?portunity of opposing Metternich, 
spoke emphaticahy against it. Mettcrnich’s attitude at 
this time led Baron von Kiibcck to make the following 
remark about him” : ‘‘ Ihince Metternich is an absolute 
weathercock, constantly veering between Tatistchev 
(Russian Aijibassador at Vienna) and war, and Solomon 
and peace.” 

Belgium continued to be a centre of unrest. The 
Belgian Congress refused to have anything to do with 
the Luxemburg question, or any of the other provisions 
of the protocol of the 20th January, 1831. A few hot 
blooded orators were for throwing down 
to the rest of Europe, and the Dutch collec 
ing arm5^ on the northern frontier of Belgium. Louis 
Philippe was represented at the Belgian Regency by a 
special envoy, General Belliard, and the reports which 
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he sent were disturbing. The effect was soon felt in 
Paris. 

“ Rentes,” James wrote to Vienna on the 
11th April, 1831, •• “ had risen — the 3 per cents, 
to 59 and the 5 per cents, to 89. Now they have 
suddenly dropped, and the 3 per cents, stand 
at 55.50 and the 5 per cents, at 84. This is all due 
to Belgium, and General Bclliard, who has 
returned from Brussels, having reported that the 
Belgians arc determined to march into Luxem- 
burg, to go to war with the whole world, and not 
to give way on any point ; their heads having 
been turned largely by Poland’s attitude to 
Russia. 

‘‘ Perier and Sebastiani both tell me that 
they mean to stick to the Allies, and will not 
let the Belgians force them into war, but people 
here arc afraid that the Go\ ernment may not 
be strong enough to restrain the nation, and 
that w^ar may be the result. 

“ I must tell you, my dear Solomon, that I 
immediately read out your letters to Ik^rier, 
lest it should be said that Austria withdrew her 
troops from Italy on receiving a note from 
France ; and he was very pleased.” 

Th(j Belgian problem w^as still a difficulty, and was 
to lead to furtlicr dangerous crises and complications. 
The French Ministry, however, felt that it was much 
more sccuie, and it had the best possible reason for 
satisfactioj), for the 120 million loan, whi(*h had scarcely 
seemed a practical proposition at 70, was actually being 

“The Company,” reported James,” yester- 
day took over the loan at 84 (this means 81.50 
for i:he public) at the repeated requests of the 
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Government. Most of the bankers find they can’t 
make a profit, because they bear it in advance 
at very low prices. But what does that matter 
to us ? It all increases the power and popularity 
of this present Ministry, especially of Casimir 
Perier, who wants to keep the peace, and that 
is our primary aim and object. 

“ The public did not consider the King’s 
speech to the Chamber forceful enough, although 
it is good as far as it goes. More is expected of a 
Royal speech. He would not use the speech 
written by Perier, but delivered one of his own 
compositions. He appears to set great store by 
making his own specelics. . . . The outlook 
seems to be improving, as I have reason to hope 
that the Belgians will give way, and with God’s 
h('lp everything will go through satisfactorily.” 

James continued to write in an optimistic vein*® : 
“ In llicir foreign policy I find that peace is the one aim 
of the G' vernrnent. Unfortunately the Polish affair is 
somewhat going t » the heads of the FreneJ^, but it does 
not affect Perier, whom 1 saw early to-day, and who was 
absolutely delighted after yesterday’s meeting of the 
Chamber, in which he carried his Electoral Law by a 
majority of three liimdred. The session is now closing, 
and we shaL have a. General Election.” 

Nathan was not so hap})y. He was troubled about 
Belgium, about Portugal, where Don Miguel was giving 
trouble, and about Grey’s Reform Bill. He, too, was 
of opinion that everything would turn out all right, 
“ but,” he said at the end of his report/* “ unfortunately 
every trivial political oceurrci*cc upsets tl!bJsnj,g|ness 
community.” 

Nevertheless, the Belgian problem seemed to be on 
the verge of settling itself, tlirough the choice of that 
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clever Prince, Leopold of Coburg. He was the candidate 
favoured by England, and was looked on with more 
favour by France since he had become the suitor of the 
French King’s daughter. ^ ^ | 2-^i 

“ I am very pleased,” James wrote to Vienna 
on the 2nd of June, 1831,** ‘‘ that we can now 
have the satisfaction of sending you better news. 
On receipt of the good news from England, 
Rentes opened at 60.70, and stood at about this 
figure until the Bourse closed. There were several 
buyers at the end of the day, and we were in- 
formed that the Government had received news 
by telegraph that Prinec Leopold had been 
elected king at one o’clock, by the same majority 
as before. We had it put in the Temps, and the 
article is so well written that it really has done a 
great deal of good. ... It is generally believed 
on the Bourse that the Belgian problem is 
settled ; but from our own letters this is not 
quite clear.” 

The Eastern Powers, however — Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia — still adhered to the King of Holland, avJio 
refused to recognise the new Belgian kingdom of the 
Coburgs, simply treating it as non-existent. Herein lay 
the seeds of a first-class European complication. Sebas- 
tiani, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, said to 
Rothschild at this time,** Try to previmt Austria 
from arming so openly and intensively. Everything seems 
to be happening at once, as I have just had news that 
the Emperor of Brazil has arrived at Cherbourg with 
hisJEftfmiiy, having abdicated in favour of his son. His 
Empress is llowing on a French frigate, jrhc next 
item will be to conquer Portugal and giVc her*a con- 
stitution.” 
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The Brussels Deputies had travelled to London in 
order to discuss the detailed conditions regarding the 
assumption of the Government by their newly elected 
King. They were still unwilling to recognise the decision 
of the Conference, in accordance with which Luxemburg 
and Limburg were to be allotted to Holland. Nathan 
Rothschild immediately called on the Delegates in 
London, and learnt from them that they had instructions 
to offer to Holland a monetary indemnity for leaving 
these two territories to Belgium. For on this point the 
Belgians refused to yield. 

James in Paris took a wholly favourable view of the 
situation. His view was that the Coburger was not a 
partisan, either of Engljind or of France, who would 
gladly have Belgium in her pocket. The most importSint 
thing, after all, was that the 3 per cent. Rentes stood 
at G0.70 and the 5 per cents, at 89, i.e., somewhat higher. 
His only a nxiety was that the reinstated Duke of Modena, 
who was carrying out an extreme policy of revenge and 
reaction, should again become a source of trouble. 

' In any <*asc, everything is very uncertain,’’ 
wrote Jan» s.** ‘‘ Rentes are rising and falling 
five points at a time, and we must keep our heads. 
The Almighty will turn everything to a good 
purpose. . . . Sebastiani said to me, ‘ Belgium 
is as good as settled, and the world is furious with 
me, because I mean to keep peace. Whoever 
else may lose their heads, we will keep peace. 
I am a man of honour and I stick to wiiat I say. 
You may count on peace, if only Prince Metter- 
nieh will back us up, and prevent the Duke of 
Modena from acting so stupidly, andT^pc^ing 
ns^to attacks in the Chamber.’ 

“ You see, my dear bri>tlier, he is absolutely 
devoted to the cause of peace ; what I told ypu 
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yesterday I heard in strict confidence from the 
Minister of Marine.” 

In the end the Luxemburg question was shelved, 
and the Belgian Delegates were persuaded to accept the 
conditions proposed by Prince Leopold for taking over 
the Government. He proceeded to Brussels in accord- 
ance with his promise, although he could only count 
on England and France, and was assured of the hostility 
of the Eastern Powers and the King of Holland. 

The course of events, which appeared to be converg- 
ing on a satisfactory conclusion, was gratifying to 
James as establishing the success of the Conservative 
Ministry, ‘‘ my Ministry,” as he called it, when writing 
confidentially to his brothers. The Chamber had just 
been dissolved, and the country had been asked to 
express its opinion through an election. The result was 
an unqualified success, and the new Chamber contained 
a large majority in support of the Ministry, 

“ This result is all the more re markable,” Count 
Apponyi wrote to Mctternieh from Paris, since the 
Government refrain from making any attempt to 
influence the electors. Baron Rothschild, qualified elector 
in the Department Scinc-ct-Oise, who controls fifteen 
to twenty votes in respect of his property at Ferriercs, 
told the Ministers that he was prepared to use his 
influence with his people against the election of Gexieral 
Lafayette. They thanked him for his offer, but asked 
him to refrain from doing so. To act thus at a highly 
critical moment implies no small faith in one’s lucky 
star.”“ 


nave the satisfac tion, my dear brother,” James 
wrote to Sol inon,‘* “ of being able to regard tiie course 
of events much more calmly, according to* all the 
information I rcc< ive, and I have every reason to hope 
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that the horizon, which is still dark, will shortly 
brighten.” James spoke in terms of the highest praise 
of Perier’s Ministry, although he fully realised that the 
Ministry had to contend with bitter foes at home, and 
had to deal with passions, ambitions, and vanities. 
Up to the present, however, he said that it had fought 
loyally and worthily for general peace and harmony 
amongst the Powers, which constituted the main 
interests of the French nation and the whole of Europe. 

“ Our Ministry,” James wrote, “ will derive 
great strength from the satisfacitory solution 
of the Belgian problem. Anarchy in Belgium 
provided our anarchists with a field of operations 
from which they could prepare the ruin of France ; 
and now we sec Belgium settling down and 
organising herself. . . . Prince Iieo})old will soon 
arrive to take possession of his throne. Peace 
will be established in Belgium, and disorderly 
elements will be firmly dealt with. At the same 
time Avc have to reckon with the fact that there 
wiU he an opposition of 150 members, some of 
tl-ein ( lever and eloquent, others full of ambition 
and eunning. They will be bold and enterprising, 
and, having the benefit of unlimited freedom of 
the Press, will be supported by their insolent 
and perfidious journal. They will give the Ministry 
no quarter, and wc shall have to wait and see 
how events will develop.” 

James had every reason not to feel entirely reassured, 
in spite of all the promising indications. The main crisis 
in Belgium was still to come, and inv olvcd tlit^^darger 
of a mighty conflict between the Eastern and Western 
Powers. King* Leopold’s arrival at Brussels was more 
than the Dutch could stand, and on the 2nd August, 
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1831, they gave notice that the armistice was at an end, 
and marched on Belgium with a strong force. Leopold, 
who had only a small force at his disposal, appealed to 
France and England for help, and French troops did 
actually enter Belgium. This news naturally produced a 
panic in Paris : “ There were wild movements on the 
Bourse to-day,” James reported ; “ 3 per eent. Rentes 
closed at 53.20, and the 5 per cents, at 84.” The French 
Ministry was to be reconstructed, and James was of 
opinion that the new Ministry would be still stronger, 
as the Chamber feared the ultra-liberals. “ I haven’t 
quite got the courage,” James wrote to his brother, 
“ and I don’t want to run any risks, or I would buy. . . . 
Good-bye, my dear brother, don’t worry, the world is 
not going under. I feel satisfied that the Chamber 
will get over its foolishness.” 

To James's great satisfaction the rumours of a change 
of Ministry came to nothing. Perier remained in office, 
and succeeded skilfully in allaying the indignation of 
Austria and Prussia, from whom immediate military 
interv'ention was generally feared, by the declaration 
that the troops would be recalled home as speedily as 
possible. The Conference of London also intervened at 
once, and with energy, on behalf of peace. As early as 
the 5th August, .James wrote to say*’ that the whole 
world believed that the dilftculties in Belgium would 
speedily be ended by the strong and prompt measures 
that had been taken. 

“ Yesterday’s alarm on the Bourse,” he con- 
tinued, “ that Prussia would send troops to the 
assistance of the Dutch, has entirely passed, and, 
fSif calm reflection, one cannot but realise that 
Prus: ia is, of all Powers, least in a position to 
demand war, and has done most to .avoid it. 
The King of Holland is much blamed, and people 
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find it almost impossible to believe that he would 
take such a step without previously having 
secured the promise of assistance from other 
Powers. ... It is, however, to be hoped that, 
when the King of Holland sees the British Fleet 
and the French Army, he will give way. We have 
had no letter from London to-day, but we do not 
doubt that the British Fleet has already sailed, 
because the Ministry has written again from 
here, asking that it should. ... In a few days we 
shall see whether all the Powers desire peace as 
keenly as they have all the time been saying. I 
believe that Russia docs not want peace, although 
fortunately her Government is not in a position 
to make war alone. When this matter is peace- 
fully over, wc can hope for quiet for some time, 
as the Ministry will be strengthened ; and we 
must hope that we shall have peace for a long 
time.” 

In j)oint of fact, the Belgian problem did not give rise 
to a Eurrpean war. Prussia decided against intervention, 
and Metternieh v. s restrained from military adventures 
by the elements in his own country which were opposed 
to such distant expeditions, by an outbreak of cholera 
at Vienna in August, and last, but not least, by Solomon 
Rothschiid's constant admonitions against military 
intervention. Joint action by France and England 
had effectively checked the King of Holland, and the 
final solution of the Luxemburg and other territorial 
problems had been deferred to a later date. For 
many more years these constituted a bone of con- 
tention between Belgium and Holland, and resTSted in a 
crisis some years later, to whi(‘h furili(*r reference will 
be made. The most important, thing for the House of 
Rothschild was that the general European war >vas 
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avoided, in spite of these, and any subsequent, 
revolutionary disturbances. 

The two States whose loans the brothers Rothschild 
carried in their portfolios did not become involved in 
any warlike adventures on a large scale, and the small 
military operations they undertook were soon over. 

A beneficent tranquillity supervened, which allowed 
Rentes, and other securities on the various European 
Bourses, to recover. Thereby the principal danger to the 
House of Rothschild was averted. Relieved of their 
responsibilities in Prussia, holding a large mass of 
appreciating securities in Vienna and Paris, and feeling 
reassured as to tlie political future, at any rate as to the 
next few years, they proceeded to look out for profitable 
financial transactions, such as they had not been 
venturing upon recently, owing to their straitened 
financial resources, and the general uncertainty of the 
political situation. Of the five brothers, James had 
especially distinguished himself in tlic campaign after 
the July revolution. Even at the most critical moments 
he did not lose his head, and, as his !ctt(‘rs [irov'c, always 
contrived to maintain a fairly optii.* istie outlook. He 
had always done what he coidd to assist in maintaining 
peace, his methods displaying the most consumnaitc 
ingenuity. James liad been positively everywhere. He 
was to bo seen in the rooms of tlu^ King and of the' 
Ministers, in the political salons of iJie capital as "’ell as 
on the Bourse, and at the meetings of industrialists 
and business men who controlled the ecionomie life. 
He was always the advocate of peace and discretion. 
The House of Rothscliild as a whole had really reason 
to be thankful to him at that time. It was largely duo 
to Jjis that tlie House was able to meet all the 

due claims ^ ade upon it, even at this difficult period. 

At the beginning of the year 1832, tYta crisis in the 
firm’s fortunes — which began with the July revolution 
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— might be regarded as weathered. An important asset 
contributing to this result had been the unique position 
which James had so rapidly achieved at the Court of 
the French King, and amongst those whom he had called 
in to assist in the government. The French Prime 
Minister often told James, before anyone else, of im- 
portant measures of the French Government, and, 
for instance, repeatedly informed him of the substance 
of a Royal speech to the Chamber the day before it was 
delivered.*' The credit of the House of Rothschild had 
suffered only temporarily ; the dillicult times were now 
over, and the reputation which the firm enjoyed for 
solidity and financial power, even under the most 
adverse conditions, was again secured throughput 
Europe. 




Chapter II 


The Rothschild Loans in Relation to Home and Foreign 
Politics, 1832-1835 

The avoidance of a first-class European crisis, and the 
relief afforded by the gradual recovery of Rentes, made it 
possible for the House of Rothschild again gradually to 
enter into loan transactions with States and private 
individuals, subject, it is true, to special precautions and 
limitations. As early as the middle of May 1831, Solomon 
and Carl Rothschild proceeded to put into effect the 
arrangement for making advances to Prussia, which had 
been promised when times should improve, on the cancel- 
lation of the old agreement. A eontracit was entered into 
for gradually providing an advance of 3, 000, 000 thsfler, 
and 500,000 were immediately paid to the Seehandlung 
Rank on account. At that time Prussia was as sadly 
in need of money as Austria, for although war did 
not result, both States had embarked upon expensive 
military preparations. This was especially true of 
Austria. As early as February 1831, that country, instead 
of realisi ig an expected surplus, had already incurred a 
deficit OL* 22,000,(KfO gulden, as the result of extra military 
expciiditure, and in the course of the year this sum 
increased to, roughly, 85,000,000 gulden, in consequence 
of the additional expenditure on armaments that Metter- 
nich kept demanding. As Kiibeek, who sharply criticised 
Metternieh’s action, put it, there was no way out, except 
by ‘ the road to the king of financiers.’ The four banks, 
under the leadership of the House of Rothschild, gave 
Austria a loan of 30.000,000 gulden at a discount of 20 per 
cent., but made it an express condition that they should be 
relieved of any responsibility* in the event ot^var. The 
Rothschilds thereby achieved a Joubk' ol)j(X‘t : on the one 
hand, thej’^ sectircd a piece of biisi t j css which would be profit- 
able under peace conditions, and, OP the other hand, made 
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wise by their former experiences, they obtained an in^vir- 
ance against the war policy of Metternich, which they 
disliked ; for tliis clause would, on a declaration of war, 
immediately deprive the Chancellor of tlie advantages of 
the loan. 

This, however, did not satisfy Metternich, and he 
racked his brains for a means of obtaining ready money. 
He remembered the 20,000,000 francs which in 1815 liad 
been set aside out of the French >var indemnity for the 
purpose of building a German Federal fortress, and \^llich 
had been left on deposit with the brothers Rothseliild at 
per cent, interest. The money, however, belonged to the 
whole German Federation, and not merely to its leading 
members, Austria and Prussia. But Rothschild was a con- 
fidential banker of thcwSe two States, and tliey both liad an 
interest in obfaining easli. Tliey soon came to an arrange- 
ment for taking the money into their own control, on the 
pretext that, in spite of repeated (Jeman^ls, the Roths- 
childs had not provided any security for Mie considerable 
amount involved. It suddenly became apparent tliat 
general conditions were such that the crecnL even of the 
most firmly establislied businesses could be e asily under- 
mined, and tliat the Rothschilds could prov ide S(‘eurity 
only in paper, and not in tangible effects, as they were not 
possessed of any. The two administering ” States there- 
fore felt that tliey had no alternative but to take the 
money into their own control. There was one serious 
difficulty about this ; they did not wish to say anything to 
the Federal Diet about it, as objections might be raised. 
It was, thc^refore, arranged that the Rothschilds should 
apparently keep control of the money as heretofore. The 
Rothschilds understood the position perfectly, and ex- 
ploited Jf' for o’ L^ining favourable counter-conditions. 
Tlie transaction wes conehuled ; Austria and Prussia each 
rec'eived half the monev, while the Rothschilds remained 
debtors to the* Conf'edcration, and Austria and Prussia 
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guaranteed the payment to llotlischild only if the neces- 
sity should arise. In actual fact, it was not until tlie year 
1846 that they repaid these moneys to the Federal 
Treasury. 

In addition to their transactions with Governments, the 
House of Rothschild was receiving numerous requests for 
loans from private persons, especially the Vienna and 
Frankfort brandies, whicii received applications from the 
higher (ierman and Austrian nobility, so many of whom 
were heavily in debt and living beyond tlicir means. 
Prominent amongst these were tlie requests of Princ’C 
Paul Anton von Esterhazy, Austrian Ambassador in 
London, who was a great-grandson of Haydn's famous 
patron, and notorious for his extravagant manner of ]if6. 
lie had inherited the expensive and magnilieent passions 
of his ecpially extravagant father, hut he was the special 
favourite of tlie Chancellor Mctlernich. As a result of his 
enormous expenditure, which was the talk of IIjc wliole of 
London, he fell more and more heavily into debt, and had 
to have recourse to loans which, in the end, seriously 
imperilled * von his ((dossal inheritance. In June 18.31, 
Metternich decided luajiproach Solomon Uothschild, and 
b(‘gged him for advice regarding the linancial s(‘ttl(ancnt 
of Esterhazy 's affairs. Ih* naturally meant that Rothschild 
should grant a further loan, and rcmarkc'd that the 
Prince’s brother-in-law, the Prince of Thurn and Taxis, 
might stand security. Rothscluld repliiil to ^Metternich 
that he felt that, having regard to the disci edited state 
of the Esterhazy family proj)crly, it would be exceedingly 
diflicult to negotiate a mortgage on it, in spite of the 
guarantee of the Prince of Thurn and Taxis. My 
humble advice would be,” Solomon wiott ,* that, as the 
Prince of Thurn and Taxis seems to have the norble desire 
to haul a helping hand to his brother-in law, he should 
decide to make? the loan himself. . . . My lirm at Frank- 
fort-on-Main, which for many years has had the honour of 
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having dealings with the House of Thnrn and Taxis, would 
carry through this business with all the more enthusiasm 
if His Highness should request us to do so, because it is 
parti(*ularly devoted to all the parties interested.” 

Although the Rothschilds always endeavoured to be of 
service to important families, this reply shows what 
caution they exercased. They contrived, liowever, so to 
treat those who aj^plied to tliem that they felt under an 
obligation to the House, even when it did not fully meet 
their wishes. This is well illustrated by the introdiv^ory 
words in a letter written about this time by lh*inee 
Esterha/y to Solomon Roths(‘hild. • 

“ As your friendly feelings to my IToiise are well-known 
to me,” the letter ran, ‘"and as you have aee(‘j)ted my 
invitation to come and see me and have shown your 
sympathy in my linaiuaal affairs, and have also assured me 
of your naulifuss to assist me and mv son with your 
advice and help, I canncjt but f<*el grateluJ to you. You are 
well known for your exceptional (jualilK^s, and your only 
pleasure is to flo good and be helpful, so that 1 cannot but 
hope for the best.” 

Rothschild d(‘alt with this lett(‘r, as far as IMettcTnich 
was concerned, by assuring the writer that nothing wo\ild 
give him greater pi asure than to collaborate in the sef • l('- 
ment of the l\»’inee Kslerha/y's affairs, with the apj>!ov'a! 
of Prince Melternich. Rothschild luirdly ever did ai.y 
thing of this kind without hrst obtaining a definite stat(' 
ment from Metteiiiieh, as in that way he had a kind of 
additional insuran(‘( if anything went wrong. As a gxa’KU’al 
rule, proposals sponsored by Metlernich were always 
favourably considered by the Rothschilds, for, while 
they were rarely losers by any "" ac<‘ommodalion ” they 
granted, ^hey v.;n*]y always followed it up by asking a 
la'vour for tliem.elves. 

J he RoMis^diiids liarl long l)een handicapped by Ihc fact 

:it, v/hilc as foreign .lews th<*y were tol(‘rat(‘d at Vuenna 
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and in the monarchy’s territories —and through their 
rielies and ingenuity they had won access even to tfie 
iughest circles - yet th(‘y were subject to certain hamper- 
ing restrictions imposed upon the Jews. 'I'he most serious 
of these was that Jews were not allowed to acquire any 
real property within Austria. 

Solomon Rothschild was still living in the Hotel Zum 
Rdmischen Kaiser, although it is true thnt he and his 
clerks had taken over the whoh' hot(‘l. Hesich s, during the 
crises of the July revolution they had be(^n seriously 
<anbarrass(‘d l)y tlu‘ fact tbat their enormous [)ro})erty con- 
sisted almost entire ly of pap(‘r seeurilies, the \ alue of 
which was far too (U‘pendent upon tlie vagaries of the 
Rourse, and upon war and rumours of war. S(domon ])on- 
d(*rcd on a way old of this diHicully, and it was not long 
before h(‘ Jipproaehed Metternich with another reejuest. 
As was his pracciee in such eases, Solomon liegan by 
iMiumerating the scvv'wvs which his House had {)erfor?ned 
for the State i)f Austria. 

“Most (b' . ctoi:s Cuanckij.oh, Wluai Ills 
^laji sty, the Kmpia’or, by his letters jia.tent of the 
yc/ar lSgi>, wns pleased to ele\aU‘ me and my 
brotlicrs to the cslate of lientlilarv barons. N\e fedt 
that \\v eouid Hatter oursi‘lvt‘s that we must, 
situated as wc‘ w\.'re liien, ha\'e given some proof 
of our devotion to the sacr(‘d (leison of His 
Majesty and the most noble House of Austria, in 
order lo have de served his gracious notice*. 

“ As Wi look back upon the time that has since 
ela})S(Ml, and call to mind the \arious sta vices which 
in the iidervening period v e ha\<' luul the good 
fortune to Ik* called upon lo render U) (lie (h)vc*rn- 
rneiit, w;e f(‘(‘l that, withoait b(‘ing immodest, we 
may oursidves bear wilnes.^ lo the fact that we have 
not merely eoutiniied lo be worthy of the fa\ours 
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SO graciously conferred upon us in the past, but 
have perhaps also earned some further claim upon 
the grace of Ilis Majesty the Emperor. 

“ Your Highness, under whose benevolent aus- 
pices it has mainly been our good fortune to 
exercise our activities in His Majesty’s service, has 
had a special opportunity of ai^preciating the value 
of any services we may have rendered. 1 shall there- 
fore nfrain from wearying you with a lengthy 
repe l ii ion of facts, but shall confine myself to the 
simple statrment that, in all major operations 
imdeitaken by the Treasury during this ])eriod for 
estal)lisliing tiie credit of the State by measures 
tliat were both wisely and boldly eon(‘eived by the 
Ireasury, the part played by us was always of 
relatively great imj)ortanc‘C, since we ai)plicd all 
our resources to ensuring tle‘ir success. The 
Treasury is also well aware that at the most difii- 
cult tiini'S 1 have always been ready to devote my 
Ijcst efforts to His Majesty's service. Finally, Your 
Highness is alone in a position g^‘eeiously to esti- 
mate tlic extent to whi(*h my lleMse may, apart 
from its comnicrcial activities, tluough its or .her 
conm etions, have been in the fortunate posi! ‘on to 
render useful services to the Imperial Covern- 
nient. . . . 

“ The rcrpicst that I am now venturing to nudvc 
on behalf of mys(*lf and my brothers is that wc 
should be most graeiously pt'rmittcd to purchase 
estates and other real properly within the boun- 
daries of I he Austrifin monarehy. I am well aware 
that tins request is contrary to the provisions of the 
law. Hi .'bi josly may, lH>wrver, of his grac(‘, make 
exceptions in individual eases, and I feel Ifiat, if 
^ i.ur Highne s will represent to His Majesty in a 
favoi -a’ -lc lighi sueii circumstanees as may speak 
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in our favour, your kind intercession should 
not fail to prevail upon the most benevolent 
and most just of monarehs to grant our humble 
petition. 

“ Our hope that this request may be granted is 
strengthened by the fact that in putting it forward 
we are not influenced by the ambition of aeliieving 
greater prestige, our sole object being one that His 
Majesty must regard as being perfectly legitimate, 
namely, to convert part of the wealth with which a 
kind providen(?e has blessed us into a form in which 
it will be remunerative whatever vicissitudes may 
befall us, and whatever may be the fate of the rest 
of our property, so that we may be able to leave at 
least a part of it firmly secured to our successors. 
W^e furtlicr desire, if Ilis Majesty should grant our 
request, to be permitted to create entail(‘d estates 
in respc'ct of the properties to be purcliased, these 
to be htM'itable only in th(‘ din‘(‘t male line of each 
of the live brothers of the Itothsehild family. . . . 
VW ii'cl we should not altogether rc*frain from 
poMiting Old that the (joveriunent will find the 
granting of our humble I'cipiest to b(‘ not wholly 
inconsistent with its own advantage, since it can- 
not regard with iiulifrerenee the possibility of 
attracting considerable capital sums to the country 
wliieh will become subject to taxation ; and it must 
be keenly interested to see landed projierty passing 
into the hands of owners who command the means 
. . . through the control of greater cajiital resources, 
of producing bcncflcial effects upon trade and 
industry.” 

This request was entirely opposed tv) the inirrent law ; 
it involved the making of anothi/v exception, which was 
bound to provoke considerable dissatisfaction amongst 
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other Jews, for it was eertainly not proposed to grant this 
to them all. Metternieh was strongly in favour of granting 
it, as tlie Rothschilds proposed to acquire property in 
Austria to the value of several million, and he felt that 
tliey would be more under his control if they had such con- 
siderable real propertj^ in the country, but it was neces- 
sary lirst to consult several other departments. As was so 
often the ease, this request was pigeonholed, and in the 
end it fell into the background owing to the cholera 
epidemic, which reached Vienna at the beginning of 
summer, and spread in an alarming way. 

This disease, which was a particularly serious menace 
in the condition of medical science at the time, had 
approaclied the (*ity from the north. The first cases 
occurred in the middle of August, and produced a positive 
pan^! among tlic ruling classes at Vitama, especially as the 
Em])cror’s jx'rsonal physician, Stifft, w ho w’as the supreme 
autliority in health matters in the monarchy, had giv(‘n 
an assurance tluit the illness w^ould never reach Vienna, 
and did not admit tliat it was infectious! The hclplessm ss 
and ignorance of the doctors w as absoL !cly indescribable. 
All doctors in the Go'/ernment servic * were compcllcci, 
against their convictions, to acc(‘pt StiffVs view.* Rut 
wdien, to tlie discomfiture of the Empe ror’s physician, 
the lirst cases occurr(*d at Vicama, the ImjxTial Family 
were throw n into a state of compldc jianic. Most of IIk 
I mperial Erini'cs lied to tlie jirovinees, while the Empt roi* 
and the rest of ll,(* Court cut lhems(‘lves off completely at 
Schdnbrunn from tlie rest of the world, (’ount Kolowrat, 
Metternieh ’s rival, took refuge at Ischl. 

(ientz’s intimate relations with tlie Roths(*hilds had 
lat(‘ly d(‘velo))ed into die habit of a daily conversation. 
Wlc’Ti, howi . ' v, on the 1 Ith August, after a visit to his 
beloved Faniiv Elssler, he called on Solomon li(>thschil(l 
at the Rdmise]>c Kaiser, as liis custom nvas, to discuss 
politics and l)usirie.‘y>, he was told that the Baron had left 
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Vienna the day before on account of the cholera, and had 
left his manager, Goldschmidt, in charge. 

Mettcrnich alone showed on this occasion, as usual, that 
he was not affected by panic, and that he was a man of 
personal courage. lie remained quietly in Vienna, and 
availed himself of the opportunity of getting everything 
into his own hands, and stealing a march on Kolowrat. 
Kolowrat’s flight had provoked the Emj)eror’s displeasure, 
but it required an oflicial letter from the Emperor to bring 
him back to Schonbrunn. lie immediately opposed 
Mctternich’s policy again, asserting that the political 
unrest and iinancial dilliciiltics which Mettcrnich occa- 
sioned by his eternal military expenditure were, together 
with the cholera, proving the ruin of Austria. Under these 
conditions it would have been untimely to have put for- 
ward the Rothschild petition, and it therefore remained 
in its ])igc()nhole. 

During tlic next few months, business was more or less 
at a standstill at Vienna. Carl Rothschild at Naples, 
liowevc r, was engaged in carrying through a loan trans- 
action whioh was completely in harnioiiy with Metter- 
nich’s political sysl m, and wliieh is specially noteworthy, 
having regard to the position of the borrower. The 
spiritual Head of the Cliureh, the Poj)e, was ti^) follow the 
example of so many monarchs and princes of Christendom 
and eontrac^t a loan w ith the Jcwisli House of Rothseliild 
on behalf of the Papal States. The various risings in the 
Papal States, which had followed upon the July revolu- 
tion, and had necessitated the intervention of Austrian 
troops in order to re-establish the temjioral power of the 
Church, compelled the Holy See to take precautions 
against the rej)ctition of such occurrences. This too called 
for military expenditure, and Mettcrnich advised it ; but 
a great deal of money was requin^d, and the Ihipal finances 
Were at that time, completely disorganiseil. It was impos- 
sible further to increase the burdens of taxation upon a 
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discontented people ; the only way was to have recourse 
to a loan, and this ^vas not an easy matter. Various 
quarters were sounded, but always without success. 
Tliereiipon, two ladies of the high nobility, who were 
devoted to the Holy Father, were commissioned to find 
means of obtaining such a loan. • They were the Duchess 
Rassaiio in Paris, and tlic Countess Stephanori in Rome. 
On her list of linanciers to be called upon, the Duchess in 
Paris found the name of James Rothschild, while the 
Countess in Rome found that of Carl Rothschild of Naples, 
wlio at that time was constantly travelling between Frank- 
fort and Naples. Tlie Countess wrote to ask him to come 
to Rome to discuss a financial matter of the highc'st import- 
ance. Carl gu(‘ssed w'hat it was about ; he wanted first to 
discuss llic matter with his brother in Paris, and he also 
preferred to (‘onduct the iirst negotiations, if any, by letter, 
in order to i)repare the ground in advaiu’C. He therefore put 
off his journey to Rome, Tiie Austrian Minister at Naples, 
Count Lebzeltern, w ho w as in (constant personal touch w ith 
Carl Rothschild, reported to Vienna that the Pope was 
obviously in great financial difficulties, and that Carl 
Rothschild did not show' any keen desire to lend his momw 
to the Pope. He had therefore been thinking of a way out 
by which the l)nsiness could be carried tlirough by substi- 
tuting for i he J^ij)al Stat(‘s, Naples, as being a more reliable 
debtor. Tlve kingd« an of the two Sicilies had long w isbefi to 
acquire the princijjalitu^s of Renevento and Ponte Corv-o, 
which belonged to th(i Papal States. Carl Rothschild j)ro- 
posed that Naples should purchase these from the l^ope, 
and that he should advance the purchase price to the 
State of Nap]( s. 

The Holy Sr e, howev r, would not agree to this, on the 
ground ilia" could not surrender any portion of the 
tc^rritory of tiu; Patrimoniimi Petri without brt'aking its 
oaths. 'I'Ik vc followed a pcritnl of intcnsfve negotiations 
between ( ar! Rothschild, Naples, and the Papal States; 
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but it was easy to see that Carl Rothschild was playing for 
time, and waiting for the political situation in Europe to 
clear up, and for tlic return of generally peaceful con- 
ditions. 

‘‘ lie shows,” observed Count Lcbzeltcrn, ’ “ little in- 
clination to make his firm solely responsible for a business 
of such importance, and one that, in view of prevailing 
conditions, involves so much risk.” Metternieh was dis- 
mayed by this report, lie was ex(*eedingly anxious to pro- 
vide the Pope with the means necessary to re-establisli in 
the rebellious provinces what Metternieh ealUd “ authority, 
order, and p(ni(*e.” The Chanecllor tlierefore decided to 
make a pcn-sonal a})peal ; he invit(‘d Solomon to his house, 
and exjdained to him the im])ortanee which Austria at- 
ta(*h(‘fl to the conc'liision of the Papal loan. ^Ictternieh 
heggcfl ih(‘ banker to use his influence with his brothers, 
expc'cially with the one at Naples, so tliat they might 
inak(? e\(‘ry possible (‘ffort to carry the matter through. 

1 1(‘ idso instructed Count A])ponyi, in Paris, to take similar 
sl('ps with regard to .lanu's. James was, at the moment, 
iK'gotiat.in^ with the Homan banker, Torlonia, who had 
travelled ro Paris, aed who had offered to lakt' uj) half the 
loan, since the House of llothseliild would not deal with 
the whole amount. Aj)|)ouyi wvnt to the two bankers, and 
JTiade proposals in aeeordanee with Metternieh's instruc- 
tions. The lin'd result was that the Pope received his loan 
from the two oankers jointly. 

James reported this to Apponyi with great delight. 
“Prom the start,” he wrote,* ‘‘we wcav exee(‘dingly 
anxious {em'presses) to see our name asscK*iated with the 
notation abroad of a loan for the Homan State. The fact 
that Your Excellency sponsored it, and that we werc‘ in- 
I formed that Austria was intc‘n st(‘d in its conclusion, 
'merely served as a strong adiliti<>n;tl spur to us in our 
: cftoits to carry The matter tlirough {rmbntssiofts chainio 
tami Cette affaire). We arc happy that we have sueeeeded 
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in settling- tliis matter, and we doubly eongratulate our- 
selves, as we are simultaneously carryin^^ out the inten- 
tions of Ilis Holiness’s Government and the wishes of the 
Austrian Government.” 

Nevertheless, James had misgivings. He feared tliat the 
Papal States would not punctually carry out their obliga- 
tions with regard to interest payments, and urged Austria 
to exert pressure upon the Papal Cioverimient in this 
direction. 

“ W hen we undertook this loan, thereby assuming a 
very heavy responsibility to the i)nblic, who will associate 
our name withtliis business, we naturally counted upon the 
fact that the Holy S('c woukl apju'eciate the im})lications 
of the responsibility we have undertaken, and the extent 
of its responsibilities, and the degree to which its credit 
will depend upon a stric^t and punctual performance of its 
obligations. It would be absolutely iTupossiblc for it to 
obtain any furtlier credits or any fnriher assistance wliat- 
ever abroad if it were to fail in any way in carrying out its 
obligations with the utmost punctuaiity.” 

Tlic reason why James was worri(‘d was because there 
were rumours current tliat, in the ease of former loans, the 
Papal (lovernment had, on occasion, suspended interosi 
payments. James cmphasis(*d the fact that f)unetual })ay- 
ments were the life-blood of endit, and that they alone 
would make it possible in future, in a case of necessity, to 
obtain new money. Jamrs further turiu'd the situation to 
account by calling attention to the condition ot‘ lii^j 
Jewish co-religionists in Roman territory, expr(‘ssing a 
hope that their conditions would be improved as a result 
of the loan. He stated in conclusion that the fact that 
Austria had given his House a kind of moral guarantc'C 
that the Paj 1 Government would conscientiously observe 
their obligations, liad given him the eonhdenee fU'cessary 
to invite otlier eaf'italists lo take part in tlfe sclieme ; and 
he did not oiuit to convey the usual impression -that an 
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arrangement whieh, after all, involved a substantial 
profit for his firm, eonstituted a politieal favour for whieh 
the Rothschilds were entitled to the gratitude of the 
States eoneerned. 

Solomon, who was still staying at Munich, which had 
not yet been visited by the cholera, expressed his satisfac- 
tion to Mettcrnich at the conclusion of the arrangement. 

“ As Your Highness,” he wrote to the Chancellor,* ‘‘ has 
shown so much interest in the welfare of the Roman State, 
and has seen fit to concern yoursdf particularly for the 
loan, it will give me especial satisfaction if the arrange- 
iniaits work smoothly, now that the matter has been 
settled, so that conikhaice, contentment, peace, and 
IrarKpiillity may be firmly established in the Roman 
State.” 

The loan enabled the Papal Government to raise a small 
army of a few thousand men for the better security of its 
temporal power ; but the affair aroused considerable com- 
ment in the Christian world, (‘specially when Pope 
(Gregory X\T ree(‘iv(xl Carl Rotiisehild in audience on the 
loth .la luary, conferred upon him tlie ribbon and 

star of the newl; found(*d Order of St. fJeorge, and per- 
mitted iiim to kiss his hand instc'ad of his toe. And yet 
Rothschild did not even have himself baptised in return. 
Raron von Kiibeek noted these oeeurrenees in his diary, 
with some extri*mely malicious comments.*" The much- 
dreaded wit, critic, and journalist, M. G, Saphir, might 
well have exercised his sharp tongue uj)on them. Saphir 
had made his j)()sition impossible in most of the places 
where he had li\ed and written; at Pesth, Berlin, and 
Munich, lie made so many enemic‘s by his pointed and 
satirical styl(‘ of writing that he \\ as t'oret’d, as a re sult of 
assaults and un])l(‘asantn('ss of various kinds, to leave one 
town after another, and consi ti’.u svKm found himself 
in material (fillicultic's. lie wa.s an ugly little man with 
sharp Ivaturcs. His bald head had but oite wisp of llaming 
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red hair, which gave him a faunlike appcaranee.“ He 
WTote with extraordinary facility, and his output was 
considerable. lie w^as insanely vain, and violently per- 
secuted anyone who showed him ill-will. Wlien he had 
money he spent it recklessly in giving most magnificent 
parties. Rothschild and Sina often footed the bill for such 
entertainments, for the very good reason that it paid 
better to have Jiim as a “ dear ” friend than as a cheap 
enemy. The drain, however, grcAv irksome as time went on, 
and Solomon Rothschild began to wonder how the fellow, 
who was always short of money, could be prox ided for, 
and at the same time muzzled. lie decided to try and 
secure Saphir, the revolutionary satirist, for Metternich's 
cause, and to get a substantial income providt'd for him, 
as a publicist writing in jMettcrnich’s inteix‘st. When, to- 
waids the end of 1 <S 81 , Saphir again came to the banker, 
and com})lained of his hu^k of funds, Rothschild put this 
proposition to him, and asked him to state d(‘finitcly 
whether he would agree to the coii()!tion that he shoidd 
devote his talents to the good cause -i.c., McticTiii^'ii. 
Saphir asked for a short time for consicirTation, ami in‘.vt 
day sent a letter to Hothschild ck^arly outlining his j>osi* 
tion : “ With reference to our coiuersation of yc‘steniay,'’ 
he wrote,** “ tJmre may be a certain advantage' In my 
putting my ideas into writing, as some of tlu in, if 
verbally, might convey the suggestion of flattery. . . . ^'ou 
xvish me to put forward a projiosition. ]My re])ly is that 
your general Kuropean reputation for justiee and fair 
dealing is such that I feel that I can leave the svlK)!e 
matter, and the settlement of all the conditions willi full 
confideiu'c in your hands. . . . My literary efforts have 
always l>c(*n direeb'd to ihe service of the good cause. Pos- 
sibly I was t always right in my judgnu nt as to wlait 
wastlic Ix'tler *ause. It will nalurallybe a satisfaction to nic 
to havt more .seo[:c for sc'rving my country in accordance 
wdth my dings, and it will suit me pcrfcidly to be placed 
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in a position in which I need no longer worry about con- 
siderations with wliich a man writing for his living has so 
often to concern [)inisclf, so that I can give free play to the 
weapons of niy wit and imagination, since wit and satire 
are often effective where arguments fail. The eminent 
gentleman and subtle observer of our times and manners 
on whose behalf you waTe sj)eaking (Metternieh) wnll, with 
his profouiul knowledge of men and affairs, appreciate 
this point. I am, tlierefore, prepared entirely to devote 
myself with all my energy, and with the enthusiasm of a 
mail of honour, to the int(n'(‘sts of the* better eaus(\ . . . 
You are well able to judge of the value to be attaelu d to 
an established writ(*r, and to give an opinion as to the 
money w'hieh his servie(‘S may justly command.” 

Hotiiseliild r<‘ported tlie result of tliese negf)tiations to 
Metlerni li, and the latter was quit(^ synijiatheth* to the 
i'lea of seeuring for liis own (aids the man whose elcvcT 
and willy pen had so often been dipped in malice and 
hatred. 

“ ^ our HigluK'Ss,” Solomon Rothschild reported, 
“can lijake of this man wdiat you phrase, and in my 
opinion his youtli and tlie grim lU'cessity of earning a 
liviigi: ha\ c been mon‘ responsible for his ]iast fe.ults than 
mahee itsidf. II(‘ was movi cl to tears when he liea.rd Your 
llighn(‘s.,'s l.iiid ojiinion. 

I feel 1 must sas tliat the rcMpu'st in Herr Sanhir's 
letter that tlie arrangcmuMit should be made to ajiply over 
a certain period is not unreasonable ; in my opinion, tw o to 
three years should b<' suilieient to try the exjieriment, and 
at the end of Uiat time one (*ould furllier consider lunv he 
'^ould best be made use of. If Your llighufss should be 
pl(‘ased to grant him a couple of tiiousand gulden a year, 
so that he eonld draW’ live hmuUvil gulden (piarterly, as 
he has no mpuis and Ids l»usiness in solves a certain 
amount of expenditure, I Ix'hh \ e that he would not have 
been acquired at too high a price, and ho himself would be 
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satisfied. If Your Highness is prepared favourably to con- 
sider this suggestion I should be glad to have your decision 
at an early date, as, owing to the cholera, I cannot foresee 
Jiow long I shall still remain here [in Munich].” 

Metterni(‘h agreed to take Saphir into his service, and 
proposed first to offer him fifteen hundred to two thousand 
gulden for a year, on probation. Saphir asked that the 
period should be extended to three years, and llothseliild 
suceessfuliy supported liis request. Thus Saplnr secretly 
entered the service of the ^Vustrian Cox ernment, for the 
matter was at first kc})t a secret between the three jiersons 
concerned, llis readers were certainly mueh astonished by 
the changed note in Saphir’s writings, but Rothschild was 
highly pleased witli what he had done, ife had achievc'd 
a triple object : first, he had secured a substantial salary 
for a period of some years for a fellow Jew with dan- 
gerous gifts, who had been a eonsiant drain on liis 
purse ; secondly, he could show Metternu'h that he had 
gained a redoubtable writer for his eause ; and, thirdly, 
he had secured himself against pc sible atfac*ks in 
that quarter, as he could reasonably c ount on Sa[)hir's 
gratitude. 

About this time Roths(‘hild succeeded in ri'ndc ring 
anothcT important ser\’icc a jiersonal one. In 1S;31 tlic 
ChanecJIor had married his third wife', the lieautiful and 
vivacious Countess Melanie Zichy-Ferraris, whose family 
were often enib;u'rassc‘d owing to tludr (extravagance, 'flu* 
Emperejr Xiehcjlas of Russia, who had known the Ziehys 
sincxi thci Congress of \ ienna, lent he r four hundred thous- 
and francs, wfiieli he convcTtcxl into a presient on Mc ttcr- 
niefi’s marriage. Ifcjwev cr, a special arrangemcait had had 
to lh‘ made, ‘ hieli was carried througfi jointly by Roths- 
(*hild ami fiskelcs.’* Solomon Roths(*hild tluaxdi^’ (*arne(l 
the gratitude of the* Chancellor’s wile, and ^ic also loaded 
her w^ith p»‘< s' nts and fIoW(*rs on ev'ery fjossiblc oc'C'asioii. 
It was thiMiigh h^^r chat the Jewish baron achieM'd his 
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unique position in exclusive Viennese society. It was not 
only at \"ienna that the social rise of the Rothschilds was 
so marked. Nathan was invited to tlie best houses 
throughout England, and James’s quite exceptional posi- 
tion at the Court of tiie new King, Louis Pliilippe, was 
most clearly marked by the conferring upon him of the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Knight’s Cross 
of wliicli h(‘ had iicld since 182i5. The magnificent balls and 
banquets wiiich lie gav^e to the leaders of sociiity at his 
splendid palace in l^iris heljied liim to consolidate his 
position. On one of these occasions an unpleasant incident 
occurred, which caused tlie heir to the throne, the Duke 
of Orleans, to be (piite unjustly annoyed with James 
Rothschild. Whilst, with tlu' help of England, I^ouis 
Philippe was consolidating his position abroad, he was far 
from being so successful with society in Paris, amongst 
whom the legitimate nobility had a great dt‘al of inlluencc. 
As Raron lliigel, who was in Metternieh’s conlidence, 
wrote from Paris, there was a kind of opposition of the 
salons ; a id those familii‘S who had remained loyal to the 
exil( d King went so far as to carry on se(*rct correspond- 
eiK'c with tlu'ir o latives who had left the country with 
Charl(\s X. These* intrigued throughout the world, 

and made speeial ellorts to induce the Eastern Powers to 
make w'ar on Louis Philipjie, in order to place Charles X 
on the throne onee more. 

The Icgitimisls in Paris made satirical remarks about 
the peojde w ho sw armed about the luwv King and the heir 
to the throne w ith a view to securing good jobs, and the 
o])position pajicr, Ln Mode, published a drama d clef, De 
la i'otnedic dc la ( 'oar de.s Oiseau.r, in whieh all these adven- 
turers wTre represented a:» h(*ns in a farmyard. Hocking 
round the grand poulot, as the i)uki‘ of Orleans was called. 
From this time onwards the laeii to the Ihroiu* was always 
known by the nickname grand poulot. The Duke of 
Orleans was present at an informal gathering in Janies 
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Rothschild’s house. This gave an opportunity to a cer- 
tain young Monsieur de Blancmenil, the son of an ardent 
legitimist who would not go to Court, of saying to a 
fellow-legitimist in a voice loud enough for the Duke of 
Orleans to hear, “ Why, here comes the grand poulot I ” 
This apparently harmless remark was aimed at the close 
connection between the new Royal House and the Jew 
banker. It was overheard by adherents of the new regime, 
and one of them came forward on behalf of the I^rince. 
Heated words ensued, and tlie Duke of Orleans at once 
realised wliat was happening. Two of his adjutants went 
to the young men to demand an explanation. They 
assured the adjutants that they had no wish to offend 
the Duke, and had not thought that lie could overhear 
their remarks, and the matter was then dropjied but 
the heir to the throne never went to James Rothschild’s 
house again, in spite of all the efforts that Rothschild 
made, and all the invitations he sent him. 

Meanwliile, anxiety was still felt ov( v tlu; Belgian pro- 
blem, Avhieh was far from being finally settled. The iiffle- 
penden(*e of that State had not yet been recognised and 
there was still reason to fear tliat warliia* complic*atioiis 
might arise. On account of the cholera, Solomon Rolhs- 
child liad not yet returned to Vienna, and his business 
was being carried on by his confKhmtial manager, 
Leopold von Wertli(a’mstcin. Austria had, mcanwhil(% 
issued a further loan of 50, 000, ()()() gulden, in which th(' 
Vienna branch of the House of Rothschild partiei})ate(h 
Solomon Avanted to travel from Munich t-o Paris \ ia 
Frankfort in order to take gcmeral slock there of the 
position and uiuhu’taklngs of the firm. Ib* wanted to 
bring his Paris bi’otlier some clicerful nc*ws. He tli(‘rcrorc‘ 
wrote to Metternich from Frankfort. 

“ \"our Hig' iiCss is aAvare that we have subscribed a 
quartei of the last loan of .^0,000,000, and have also 
purchased securities on the Bourse in order to iiiainiain 
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the price of Metalliques, that we are carrying through 
other important financial operations, and that we are 
also negotiating new ones. As these arc closely affected 
by the course of political events, and I would like to see 
my brother happy and free from worry, I would humbly 
beg Your Highness to be pleased to let my manager, 
Leopold, know your opinion as to the present situation, 
and whether the Austrian Government will recognise 
Belgium, and allow the settlement to be ratified. I would 
also regard it as a special mark of your favour if Your 
Highness would have the kindness to honour me with 
a few words in writing. They arc sure to bring me great 
peace and comfort. I am thinking of starting for Paris in 
the immediate future, and am sending a member of the 
firm there to-day, so that we may get Your Highness’s 
gracious news as soon as possible, and without any fear 
of U‘tters l)eing tampered with. 

“ I sh.’dl have the privilege of submitting to Your 
Highness my most humble reports from Paris, and trust 
that they may b(‘ of use to the Austrian Government.” 

Meanwhile Niithan wrote from London to say tliat the 
lleforiii lull would J)e jmssed, tliat it was hoped that the 
Eastern Piiwers v^Muld ratify the agreement regarding 
Belgium, and th.at, in Ins opinion, all public securities 
would improve in the next three months.*’ 

On liis arrival in Paris, Solomon had really good news 
to report. He had to make use of an amanuensis, as he 
suffered from severe rheumatism in the region of the 
eyes ; hut this did not prevent him from thoroughly in- 
vestigating the situation in Paris. 

“ During my stay in Paris,” he wrote to Mctternich,** 
I have seriously occupied myself with the study of the 
internal condition of France, and have arrived at the 
satisfacitory (‘onvietion that the (T.o\'ernment grows 
stronger ever^^’day. In my opiniiui, the opposition in the 
country consists only of certain nt'wsjiapers, the kind of 
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opposition which is not to be taken seriously. All decent 
people are supporting the present Ministry, and seeking 
to maintain tranquillity ; the former kind of popular out- 
break {hneutes) is out of date, and, however much and 
however violently the opposition papers may write, they 
will not be able to start them again. The sj)irit of good- 
will is manifesting itself in the Chamber of Deputies. . . . 
If only the Great Powers would send in their ratilieations 
of the Belgian affair, M. Perier would be able to state 
publicly, ‘ I wanted peace, and I can now show that I 
have completed the work that 1 began.’ Such a statement 
would still further increase the eonfidenee which this 
man inspires, and everything would then proceed satis- 
factorily in the Chambers. 

“ The opposition in the Chamber of Deputies is purely 
obstructionist in its tactics, partly because the Deputit s 
are afraid of bc'ing blamed when they return to tlu^ir 
Departments for not having effected enough eeonomi(‘s, 
and partly because there are amongsL them a hundred to 
a hundred and twenty j)eojdc who. having no projx^rt v 
themselves, do not wish otliers to iiave any either, and 
therefore press for economies and reductions. 

“ Unless the Government should be disappointed with 
regard to the Belgian affair, tJie C’hambers can adjourn 
in two or three months, and the Ministry can tlien (k al 
with the internal situation for twelve to fifteen inonth.s 
without any ('hambers, to gr(*at advantage. At the sani< 
time, trade will expand in all directions, and we shall 
have a firm and settled (Government, such as w(‘ haN<’ 
been accustomed to in tiie past. Such ix happy eonsuni- 
mation, however, can be achieved only [)rovid(.*d tliat tlir 
speedy setthaiuait of all points of dispute between 
lielgiurn and Holland i.> assun^d. . . . ’^rhere is eonlidiau'e 
in th(‘ preS' at Ministry ; it is, of course, unpleasant lo 
have to admit that peace is dep(‘ndent entirely upon a 
single individual, but this will adjust itself in time, when 
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the necessary stability has been achieved. It is reassuring 
in this connection to note that the King is absolutely 
devoted to M. Perier. Your Highness’s well-known judg- 
ment is such that, on perusing this letter, you will be 
able to appreciate how far the views I have expressed are 
sound, and it will be a cause of great satisfaction to 
me if I shall prove to have presented the position 
adequately.” 

Solomon deliberately painted things in rather rosy 
(folours, for the French Cabinet were, in point of fact, 
actually considering a counter-move to the further inter- 
vention of Austrian troops in the Pai)al State. The Papal 
mercenaries who had been raised with Rothscihild’s 
money had failed to cHuitrol tlic sporadic rising which 
had f)roken out on the withdrawal of tiie Austrian troops, 
and the Holy Father had been fonn^d again to apply for 
help to Count Radetzky, the Austrian eonimander in 
Italy. It was not in the least gratifying to Metternieh to 
be called upon again to play the role of Papal policeman, 
but on the ‘J8th January, 1832, the Austrians again 
oceupic’d P'ologna. This was a serious blow to Perier’s 
peace Mhiistry. All Perier's enemies immediately pro- 
tested that such action was an attack upon the honour 
of FraiK'c, and PericT w as forced, at any rate as a matter 
of form, to make a display of arincil force in the Papal 
States, f(>r, after all, the risings following u))on the July 
revolution Irid all counted on the support of liberty- 
loving Fran(‘e. A French squadron accordingly sailed 
into Ancona, and landed troops there to occupy the 
town and the citadt*!. Metternieh strongly j)rotested 
against this action, but there was no serious intention, 
citlier in Paris or \denna, of making it a belli. 

French troo 2 )s were simply to remain at Ancona until the 
Austrians had ^w-acuated the Papal States. The powder 
magazine nad very nearly been ii: ed, but Metternieh w as 
less anxious for war than usual. As he could not rely with 
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confidence on Prussia, or count with absolute certainty 
upon Russia, which was so distant from a possible 
theatre of war in the west, he might have been left to 
make war alone. Nevertheless, the Rothscliilds feared 
that he might go to war ; and Solomon and James con- 
tinued their efforts in Paris to eliminate this danger as 
far as possible. They again did everything in their power 
to stain]) out the smouldering embers, as is indicated by 
a long and ])ositi\"ely poetic effusion of Solomon’s, who 
was particularly skilful at Haltering the Chancellor." 

“ Most Excellent Prince ! 

‘‘ How rightly Your Highness appreciated my 
feelings in favouring me with the letter containing 
the glad news of the safe delivery of your most hon- 
oured lady. No one could have heard the news of 
this haj)py event with more })leasure than I, who 
have so often witnessed the family haj)pin(.*ss of 
Your Highness, and who see in tliis dear child the 
confirmation of such tender iind happy bt>nds. 

“ May the dear Princess grow up in the likeness 
of her gracious mother, and sweeten the havih 
labours of politics for Your Highness ; and may 
you for a long period of years (‘ontinue t(' se(‘ td! 
your wisiics crowned with success, as you con- 
tinue in th(* possession of the most lovable of 
wives, and the most promising of children. 

“ Your Highness knows my loyalty of heaii: and 
my entire devotion too well to doubt the sincerity 
of my feelings, or to regard this letter as other 
than the expression of a loyal friend. 

“ 1 should ha', e liked ere this to have allowed, my- 
self i he privilege of sending Your Exeellen(*y a few 
lines from here, but unfortunately, my eyes have 
been troubling rnc so much that I have been forced 
to give up c V en the most pleasant occupations. With 
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just pride I number among them the privilege of 
being allowed to eorrespond with Your Highness, 
for when one has had the privilege, as I have, of 
living so long in the neighbourhood of the wisest 
and most lovable of statesmen ; when one lias, as 
I have, been in a position to appreciate Your 
Highness’s paternal disposition, one cannot but 
be acutely sensible of the loss occasioned by being 
deprived of this daily pleasure, and I must there- 
fore seek such compensation as I can in the episto- 
lary correspondence which Your Highness has so 
graciously permitted. 

l\)lities here are proceeding on the same lines 
as ev^cr. As Your Highness has so rightly observed, 
Perier made a great mistake in his action at 
Ancona ; this is attributable not so much to a 
lack of honour as to w^eakness. He felt tliat he had 
to conciliate the opposition, and expected his 
action to win some of them over to his side, but, as 
is always the case with such half measures, he has 
gai urd nothing with the one party, and has lost 
s'anding to a certain extent with men of goodwill. 
His intcntiv»ns, however, are honourable, and he 
is concerned only for the maintenance of peace, 
in which his own jiosition is so closely involved. 

“ He hopes that he niav continue to enjoy Your 
Hi gl ness’s frii*ndly and powerful sujiport in his 
endeavours. You occupy a great position, my dear 
Prince, a position entirely worthy of your noble 
character and of your benevolent intentions, for 
it is only througli the exercise of your judgment 
that stability can be maintained in Europe, as it 
has hitherto been maintained, 1 hanks only to Your 
Highness. 

“ Continue therefore, your })caccful endeav- 
ours, my dear Prince, and do not allc^w yourself 
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to be led astray by a mistake of Perier’s. . . 
from the |)ath of hi<»li and noble endeavour which 
you have hitherto pursued. To Your Highness 
alone is it oranted to prevent tlie outbreak of all- 
d(\stroying war, and to extenci the beneficent influ- 
ence of peace over the whole of Europe. Continue 
to carry out this lofty mission, for in your hands 
lies tlie destiny of the world ! You would not, my 
dear Prince, consider me capabl(‘ of unworthy 
flattery, and you may n'gard what I say as the 
expression of an honourable man who lias grown 
grey in business. You are the one and only com- 
petent statesman of our time. He more and more 
of a guide to Perier. Let him have the benefit of 
your judgment and expericau c. You know how to 
appreciate tlie poss(\ssion of rcid powcT. Perier 
really has a hard row to hoe h(‘re ; it is liard for a 
]Mmist(‘r to stand up against tin's unrest raint of llir 
Press, to find his most scen t plans published 
before they arc matured, and his most carc^fully 
thought-oiit measures maliciously attaek(*d ly 
poisonous pens. Neverthel(‘ss, v.e comfort ma- 
selves ^^ith the hope that tliis nuisance will brin.; 
about its own destruction, for it has alreadv lo'J 
its iidlncnce with the more decent portion of tli 
notion, 

1 have taken the liberty of hav ing some sin e! 
things, such as are so tastefully produced iii 
eouniiy of fashion and fri\'(j|ify, mad(‘ for * our 
gracious lady and her dear little Princess, as :i 
small token of my affeeti(,nate f( ‘clings. May 1 
venture to ask +hat Your llighiu'ss will be niy 
gracious internuMUary, so that 1 may ho)K' to Ik 
forgiv -1 by your most gracious ladv for n)\ 
liberty.’ • ‘ 

Ihe spectre of e!‘olera aj»j>rcciably spoilt the pleasure 
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» of Solomon’s stay in Paris. He had fled to Munich from 
Vienna on its account, and the mysterious disease had 
now pursued him to Paris. During the beginning of April 
1832 about tliirty thousand people developed cholera in 
the French capital, and about half of these died of the 
disease. Those elements whicli were liostile to the Gov- 
ernment and to the King exploited the excitement 
produced by the outbreak to cause fresh disturbances. 
During tlie night all tlie street corners were placarded 
with the following notice, which the astonished Parisians 
read next day 

“ How TO CoNQlTKK THE CliOLERA EPIDEMIC. 

“ Take three hundred heads of members of the Paris 
Chamber, {)articularly including those? of Ciisirnir Perier, 
Sebasiiani, d'Argout, Louis Phili])pc and his son ; roll 
them ()V(‘r the Plac(‘ de la Revolution, and the air of 
Fifine(‘ will lx* cleansed, 

A July Soi.dikk.'’ 

The Royal Family and the Ministiy, however, dis- 
played heroic <*o.irag(' on this occasion. The Duke of 
Orleans and the Prime Minister even visited the cholera 
viel ill's in the hospital. This was to prove fatal to Perier, 
Vvho eoiilracli'd the iliscase a few days after liis visit to 
ilu' hospital, and died, Janies and Solomon Rotiisehild 
were affected, not miu’ely by the personal loss, for tlie 
event wa ' of [irofound importam^e to their political and 
linaneial schemes, 'the brothers were overwhelmed with 
tiTror v>f the frigid ful plague. Solomon took refuge in one 
of his brollier's country house's near Paris, a fact whieJi 
seriously limiti'd his political acti\ itie's and the scope of 
reports to Metternieh. 

While Solomon and .lanu's wore adjusting themselves 
to the* new juisitfein resulting from Perii'i* s death, Nathan 
hi England was alse) e'xpi rit ne*ing a time eif internal 
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political stress. Since March 1832, the Reform Bill, 
which was so widely to extend the franchise and to 
abolish ancient abuses, had been the centre of interest. 
Lord (Jrey was determined to carry it, in spite of tlic 
bitter opposition of the Upper House. This could only be 
done through a mass creation of new peers, to which the 
King refused to agree, with the result that the Prime 
Minister resigned on the 9th May. The Conservative 
Duke of Wellington, who was opposed to reform, was 
indicated as tJie man to form the new Ministry, but 
tlie country was passionately aroused in favour of 
the measure. At this critical juncture vve find Nathan 
Rothschild again coming to the fore. On the 12th 
May, 1832, when Wellington’s candidature was the 
burning subject of the hour, he went to a friend of 
the Duke’s, Mr. Arbuthnot, aiui i)oui*ed out his lu^art 
to him. Nathan feared tJiat on the fall of (ovy's Lib(M*aI 
ilinistry, which in foreign affairs had always sup[)orted 
France against the Eastern Powers, a Conserv'ative 
Ministry under Wellington would act with the latter, and 
possibly give them a free hand against Franco. This 
would have meant the outbreak of the mueh-dn^adcMl 
Continental war. Nathan, therefore, made every effort to 
bring Mr. Arbuthnot to his point of view, and to persuader 
him to use his influence with Wellington in tlie interests 
of peace. “ 


“My dear Duke,” Mr. Arbuthnot wrote, 
“ Rothschild has been with me. He came to tell 
me that if you let it be known, as soon as you 
ineet ParliamcTit, that, whatever may be your 
own opinion of Reform, you arc n^solviMl not to 
disappoint '‘xpeetations which are so greatly 
raised, and that your determination also is to do 
y( a utmost to f)rescrve the pc'act of the world, 
you will surmount all your diflicultics. He says 
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that among the monied men there is an alarm 
lest there should be such an opposition to all 
Reform as would cause commotions ; and he adds 
that the foreign Ministers — he instanced Talley- 
rand, Weissenburg, and Biilow — are in great 
anxiety lest the King of Holland should be led to 
expect such support from the new Government 
as would lead to war. 

“ He assured me that the general feeling was 
that you would surmount your difficulties if men’s 
minds were tranquillised as above stated, and if, 
having the reins in your hand, you were resolved 
to keep them. 

He is determined, he said, to keep up the 
Funds to his utmost, and he is confident he will 
succeed.” 

It was, however, a false alarm, and Nathan’s interven- 
tion became unnecessary ; for the masses the name of 
Wellington stood for the collapse of Reform ideas, and 
the result was that a storm broke out throughout the 
whole ‘ountry. such as put any possibility of a Welling- 
ton Ministry out of the question. King William IV was 
modi* personally aware of the bitter feelings of his 
people, for mud w^as thrown at his carriage in the streets of 
London. Reluctantly he was forced to yield to the will of 
the people, and Grey’s Ministry was recalled to office, 
wherebj^ the passage of the Reform Bill w as assured. As 
the Ministry remained in office, all fear of a change in the 
trend of Britain’s foreign policy vanished, and the danger 
of war was averted. Nathan could again devote himself 
to his business ; and he had once more sliowm himself 
capable of dealing w ith a critical situation. 

The Reform Bill was finally passed by the British Par- 
liament on the '4th June, a fact which made a profound 
impression throughout the world. Austria, too, had been 

£j 
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anxiously following the vicissitudes of western politics, 
and Mctternich, whose sentiments were very different 
from those of the Rothschilds, felt the passage of the 
Reform Jhll as a personal defeat. But internal problems 
soon diverted his attention, especially the eternal finan- 
cial embarrassments of the State. The last Metallique 
loan of 50,000,000, the interest of which was payable on 
a metallic basis, had scarcely been issued when a further 
loan was contemplated. Mctternich sorely missed Solo- 
mon Rothschild. It was impossible to discuss politics and 
finance as comfortably with Leopold von Wertheimstein 
as with his sympathetic, supple, and experienced friend, 
Solomon. Wertheimstein faithfully reported to his master 
in Paris what was happening at Vienna. He told him that 
Sina and Gcymiillcr had latterly been selling Metalliques 
to an alarming extent, and that he had misgivings as to 
their maintaining their price, and was also thinking of 
selling. He also reported to Solomon regarding Metter- 
nich’s wishes for a further similar loan, 

Solomon replied at length. His words constituted 
practically a rebuke to Austria’s leading statesman : 

That Sina and Gcymuller arc 'onstantly selling,” he 
wrote, “is a matter of indifference m> me. It is better that 
these gentlemen should sell out now that we a.rc still in 
the month of June, so that the Mctalliipies will come to 
be held more and more by solid people. . . . What I do not 
regard with indifference, however, is that Austria should 
issue a further Metalliques loan during the year 1S3‘2, 
v/hich God forbid. You know that, taking the sum of our 
holdings of Metalliques at Frankfort, Paris, London, and 
Vienna -that is, the holdings of tlic four banks which 
really constitute one bank — the total amounts to several 
millions. Now, you cannot ride two horses at once ; if our 
firm wer^ forced to sell . . . what price could we expect 
to get? . . . We should be forced to realise our Metalliques, 
whether we wished to or not. What would the capitalists 
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and the commercial world say to the issue of two Metal- 
liques loans in one year, when the payments in respect of 
the first loan are not due to be completed until December. 
Such action might produce a sharp fall in Mctalliques. 
The Government would not be able to get further loans 
at a low rate of interest. A blow would be dealt at the 
credit of Austria’s finances, and the Government would 
fail of achieving its object. 

‘‘ I therefore repeat that, if it is essential to get money, 
it is much better to issue Treasury bills, and get in 
twelve millions of silver for the bank, as on the former 
occasion, a procedure which costs the Government 
hardly anything and provides it with money for six to 
eight months. Moreover, what Avould the public say to a 
new loan ? ‘ There will be war — ^therc must be war, as 
Austria is issuing another loan.’ Even if we were not 
forced to sell, as we should be, prices would fall sharply, 
and Austria’s credit would be severely damaged. 

“ I instruct you, my dear sirs, to submit the whole 
contents of this letter to Prince von Mettcrnich and 
Count Kolowrat, as it is my didif to inform them of my 
opiniem and conviction as to what would happen if there 
wcr«. to be even a whisper of a suggestion that another 
loan should be issued this year. ... In any case, tell 
Prince von Mettcrnich from me that the Government 
here is making every possible effort to maintain peace 
and to suppress subversive propaganda. The Govern- 
ment lu s gained in strength as the result of recent cv^ents, 
but the European Powers must endeavour to establish 
it more firmly still. . . . What are the opposition papers 
doing ? On account of the handful of troops which have 
been sent to Tirol, on account of the disturbances, they 
arc daily preaching war between Austria and France in 
their papers. The AUgemrine and the A ugsburger Zeitinig 
are largely to Jblarnc for this. Prince Mettcrnich should 
rap the Aiigsburger Zeitung over the knuckles, and have 
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the other view presented in the Beobachter. . . . The 
Austrian Embassy here will report on yesterday’s Review. 
The Review was a day of rejoicing for Paris. It is impos- 
sible to describe how splendidly the National Guard 
co-operated in the manoeuvres with the troops of the 
line, and the magnificent reception that the King f had 
from the men of the National Guard and of the line regi- 
ments. Prices on the Bourse would have risen consider- 
ably yesterday if several papers had not written so 
definitely on the possibility of war with Austria.”** 

Solomon’s warnings were regarded. No further Metal- 
lique loan was issued in 1832, and it was not until the 
following year that the four banks again subscribed a 
similar loan. 

The two secretaries, Wertheimstein and Goldschmidt, 
to whom Solomon’s letters were addressed, were having 
a difficult time. All foreign Jews at Vienna had to apply 
every three years for the renewal of their “ toleration.” 
The Rothschilds alone were not merely exempted from 
this regulation : their names did not even appear in the 
official list of tolerated Jews. In the case of Goldschmidt, 
this regulation had been ignored by the authorities, and 
they had allowed him to remain with Solomon Rothschild 
without interference. As, however, Solomon Rothschild's 
absence was protracted, the officials began to take up 
the question of Goldschmidt. Solomon thereupon sub- 
mitted a petition to His Majesty to obtain toleration 
for his secretary, and especially begged Mcttcrnieh to 
support his request. 

“ Your Highness,” the letter ran,** “ is in a good posi- 
tion to judge how far Goldschmidt may be deserving of 
His Majesty’s favour, for you have known him over a 
period of years. I would therefore regard it as a 
personal favour to myself if His Majesty would be 
gracious!} ph ased to grant the request ofnny secretary, 
since I ofteii have occasion to be absent from here for 
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some time, and to give my manager authority to act on 
my behalf. . . 

Solomon also emphasised that Metternich would 
thereby earn the lifelong gratitude of an honest man, and 
the Chancellor did actually support the petition. 

The loss of the French Prime Minister, Perier, pro- 
foundly affected the political scheme of the House of 
Rothschild. In Austria they suffered the loss of a friend 
which they felt no less acutely. 

Friedrich von Gentz died on 9th June, 1832. It was 
to him that the Rothschilds largely owed their position 
with Metternich, and therefore in Austria generally. 
Since Gentz was venal and easily accepted money from 
the whole world, including foreign States, they had 
found him easy to deal with. Metternich knew what was 
happening, but he turned his blind eye to the situation, 
as the master of style whose writings were as distin- 
guished for tlie clarity of their thought as for their 
moving patlios was indispensable to him. The older 
Gentz grew, the more extravagant he became. Roths- 
child 1 ally appn eiated the treasure tliat he had in Gentz, 
the ^.chancellor’s right-hand man, who was the first person 
to deal with any important despatch. At the beginning 
of th(dr association the Rothschilds allowed him to win 
in speculations on the Bourse, but they soon dispensed 
with this polite fiction, and supplied him with consider- 
able sums, tinally definitely appointing him agent of the 
firm, with an annual salary of ten thousand gulden.** 
In return for this, Gentz was required not merely to send 
them regular political reports when Solomon was aw^ay 
from Vienna, he also frequently wrote long political 
memoranda w^hich were circulated to the five brothers. 
It w^as obvious that he used secret and olfieial informa- 
tion for this piM-pose. He also often ( onveyed news to the 
Rothschilds wdiich Metternich w ished to become know n 
in this way. As tiic years passed, the Gentz-Rothsehild 
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association had grown more and more intimate, and to- 
wards the end of his life the Privy Councillor’s diary 
records almost daily that he has been with Rothschild, 
dined with him, transacted some profitable business with 
him, or sat with him in his box at the theatre. The last 
years of Gentz, who, at the age of sixty-seven, was 
seized with a violent passion for Fanny Elssler, a girl in 
the early twenties, were divided between services to the 
Chancery, the Rothschilds, and to the spirited actress. 
Any payment that he received was easily spent, as he 
took to Fanny Elssler everything that he could possibly 
spare. We constantly find in his diary passages such as 
the following “ I was with Fanny from seven until 
eleven ; I brought her substantial presents — a hundred 
ducats and four hundred Friedrich d’Ors— and spent an 
evening with her that was worth more than ‘ all the gold 
of Aurangzeb.’ 

Gentz’s constant request for easli finally beeame too 
much even for Rothschild, although he was prepared 
always to help him out and gi\ e him presents. In the 
course of time he began to ask for securities and Jiiakc 
conditions, and on one occasion he purchased from (h'lit/ 
his silver dinner-service in a moment of acute embarrass- 
ment.*’ Gentz was also constantly compe lled to ask the 
Rothschilds to grant him advances on account of his 
salary from the Austrian Treasury. In these matters 
Gentz showed a supreme contempt for the world in 
general, setting himself completely above ordinary moral- 
ity ; and a rciuark made by the Emperor Francas about 
his relations with Fanny made no impression on him at 
all. since, as he put it, he did not bother about the sov- 
ereign.*' Specially eharacteristi(! is a letter from Gentz’* 
to Metternicli about an advance of Rothschild's in 
respect L a gratuity which he lioped to receive from 
the State. 

“ After Your Highness’s recent kindness to me,” the 
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letter ran, ‘‘ I would not venture to trouble you with 
further requests if my need were less pressing. . . . 

I have asked Rothschild to advance me 4,500 gulden, 
being the amount granted to me by His Majesty 
at the beginning of 1829, until such time as Your 
Highness may succeed, by your kind recommendation, 
in obtaining for me a similar gratuity in respect of the 
current year. Rothschild did not either definitely agree 
to my request nor did he refuse it, but he gave me to 
understand that he could accede to it only with Your 
Highness’s concurrence, and therefore asked me to put it 
to him in writing. Presumably he intends to submit my 
letter to you, and a single word from Your Highness can 
determine the success of this step, which I have taken at 
a time of extreme pressure, and the failure of which 
would deprive me of my last hope.” 

Gentz admitted that there was apparently a striking 
contrast between his manner of life and his bitter com- 
plaints ; and that it might be possible to conclude that 
he was cither unforgi veably frivolous or that lie had less to 
ccanplain of than he alleged. Gentz assured the Chan- 
cellor’ Lhat the lighter side of his existence was the result 
of a deliberah attempt to dull the sorrows of his spirit 
and to conceal from others liow’ ill he was faring. 

Ciciitz begged the Prince not to withhold a helping 
hand from him in his diflicultics. “ There is only one 
more thing I would ask,” he wrote, ‘‘ and that is, that 
you will not let Rothschild know that 1 have prepared 
Your Highness to expect his application. This might 
affect his confidence in me, and I shall be delighted for 
him to have the credit of having successfully arranged 
this by his own efforts.” 

The letter is practically an epitome of Gentz, revealing 
the frivolous hedonist and extravagant spendthrift, 
showing how tKis highly gifted man, with his supple and 
sympathetic nature, who at the age of sixty-eight lived 
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careless as a child, and loved like a youth, was indispen- 
sable both to the mighty Chancellor and to the acute and 
powerful financier. 

He was dead now, and the Rothschilds had lost an in- 
timate link with Metternich and the Foreign OiRce, as 
well as a priceless source of information. Solomon 
observed on a later occasion that it was only after 
Gentz’s death that he had been able to appreciate the 
inestimable services that Gentz had rendered to him and 
to the whole House of Rothschild over a long period of 
years. 

The Belgian problem was still unsettled. The King of 
Holland continued to resist, and maintained the occupa- 
tion of the citadel of Antwerp. As no solution was in 
prospect, England and France were forced in 1832 to 
consider the means by which they could bring pressure 
to bear upon Holland. The Eastern Powers, however, 
would not co-operate. The Tsar, who had repeatedly 
helped to emphasise the opposition between East and 
West in the Belgian problem, was ominously inclined to 
support the King of Holland. The French finally decided 
on military intervention, and took possession of Antwerp 
on behalf of Belgium, while the British sequestered 
Dutch shipping. It was obvious that the King of Holland 
definitely intended by some means or other to regain 
Belgium. His brother-in-law, the King of Ih'ussia, did not 
wish to proceed against him by force of arms, bet ncii her 
did he wish to be drawn into a war of indefinite duration 
on his accoiMit. The Tsar was more inclined to (ontem- 
plate war. He was unable to forget that Louis l^hilippe, 
who ruled only by grace of the Revolution, was the 
father-in-law and protector of the newly fledged King of 
Belgium ; and, besides, he was much inclined to listen to 
the suppf>rters of the exiled King Charles X at Prague, 
who did all they could to urge Petersburg to war. These 
French legitimists were naturally the most bitter enemies 
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of the House of Rothschild, which, after the July revolu- 
tion, had at once gone over with flying colours to the 
camp of Louis Philippe. The Duke of Blacas, who was 
staying with his King at Prague, received reports from 
all quarters as to the state of the legitimist cause ; his 
letters were carefully copied by Metternich’s police, and 
thus reached the Chancellor at the same time as the 
persons to whom they were addressed. They often con- 
tained bitter words about the Rothschilds, who sup- 
ported peace, and applied their money to maintain it, 
whereas the cause of the Smigris could be served only by 
the Eastern Powers deciding to let loose the dogs of war. 
The British Tories and their bankers, who also favoured 
war, and hoped for Russia’s military intervention, sent a 
representative to St. Petersburg to offer Russia a loan 
for this purpose. While passing through the Hague, the 
envoy gave a legitimist agent called Cordier some inter- 
esting side-lights on the attitude of the Rothschilds in 
political matters. “ They have fallen,” he said, “ to 
pnxiigious extent under revolutionary influences, and the 
bunds with which they have bound the monarchs are fatal 
to tljcin.’ ” 

1 he Englist i man’s principal source of information was 
the Paris banker Ouvrard, who also had legitimist deal- 
ings and who was filled with concentrated hostility to the 
Rothschilds. Another emigre simultaneously reported 
from Frankfort •* that the Russian loan had been con- 
cluded with the firm of Hope, although England and 
France, and the bankers that supported them, with the 
House of Rothschild at their head, had put every pos- 
sible obstacle in that firm’s way. The Emigre’s report 
clearly revealed whither the hopes of such circles were 
directed. 

“ The object of this loan,” the report ran, “ leaves no 
doubt at all as* to the firm determination of the Emperor 
Nicholas to declare war next spring.’ 
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Cordier also reported as to this £6,000,000 loan,” and 
expressed the hope that Russia would now set things 
going. It was true that Rothschild, who had been bought 
by the two revolutionary Governments, had succeeded 
in frustrating the earlier negotiations, and thereby delay- 
ing everything, but in the end their intrigues had been 
brought to nought. Cordier stated, indeed, that Roths- 
child had had the “ shamelessness ” to say quite openly 
on the London Stock Exchange that he knew how to 
bridle the sovereigns, as he controlled them all through 
his purse. In the end, the legitimist Tory bankers had 
united against him, and carried the loan through in 
spite of him. 

“ This coalition,” wrote Cordier, “ serves a great poli- 
tical idea, its object being to place suffufient funds at 
the disposal of the sovereigns to enable them to fight 
the revolutionary movement, which is served by all the 
Rothschilds, under the leadership of the London one, 
and of Talleyrand (French Ambassador in London).” 

At that time General Count Pozzo, who was in the 
service of Russia, was staying in London, and he 
supported the Austrian Ambassador, Lieven. Nathan 
followed the activities of these two with grave suspicion, 
and wrote to his brother James in J^iris about them, in 
his comically bad German.” 

“ My Dr:AR Brother, — I hope that vou arc 
quite well and happy. 1 have heard from a 
trustworthy source that Holland’s reply is not 
satisfactory, and that it is believed that Russia is 
behind the King of Holland. You must write to 
our brother Solomon, to tell Mctterni(*h not to let 
himself be bamboozled into war by Russia, for 
Pozzo is with the King and was not w(dl received, 
an^; h(‘ and Lieven are intriguing t6 make Austria 
and Prussia declare war. I have, however, been 
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informed in a reliable quarter that Prussia will not 
go to war, and that they are making a great mis- 
take, because England and France jointly can do 
a great deal. Wc shall keep peace ; there won’t be 
war ; stocks are falling and rising. Write and tell 
Solomon that Neumann (Austrian representa- 
tive in London) is always spending a great deal 
of time with Pozzo, and believes our Government 
to be weak. The man is seven-eighths mistaken 
and now Pozzo has not been well received. The 
King invited him to Brighton, and he sat six 
places from the King. The King asked him how 
long he would stay here. lie replied, " Six weeks ’ ; 
and now we know that Russia wants war, and 
Metternich is being bamboozled by those people. 

. . . Pozzo and those folk arc making themselves 
ridi(*ul(ms and do not understand England, so ask 
our good brother Solomon to tell Prince Metter- 
nieli not to let himself be bamboozled by Russia. 
Pozzo is here simply to spy, and I am convinced 
that England is stronger tlian she was in the time 
of Wellinglon. Now, my dear brother, don’t let 
yourself be bamboozled by anyone. If England 
and France hold together, it will be difficult to 
touch them. Write this to brother Solomon.” 

The !loths(*hiMs were again on the riglit side. The 
legitimists failed in their object. The money for Russia 
had Ixen gi\en to no purpose, and war was again 
avoided, although the Belgian problem still remained 
unsolved. 

In spite of all tin’s, Solomon had siiccoeded in main- 
taining his good relations with Metternich, although 
Metternich w as in the camp of the opponents of the w^orld 
policy ol the Western Rothschilds. At times this w^as 
exceedingly dillicult, but Solomon was successful in 
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maintaining the close relationship undisturbed, so that it 
was possible for him, as before, constantly to approach 
the Chancellor with petitions. These generally concerned 
the protection of his co-religionists in the most various 
quarters of the world, but he occasionally put forward 
quite remarkable, and indeed comic, requests. 

Thus on one occasion James and Solomon commended 
to the Chancellor a certain M. Roquirol, who had brought 
a fine flock of merino sheep to Vienna for sale. They asked 
Metternich to assist this gentleman as far as he could. 

“ I am taking the liberty,” Solomon wrote,** “ humbly 
to request Your Highness to put in a word for this man 
when there should be an opportunity for doing so, as 
there is sure to be in the salons of Your Highness, which 
are the meeting-place of brilliaiF*e and fashion, for I am 
convinced that in no other way can M. Roquirol’s ven- 
ture be attended with real success.” 

This was really asking rather a lot, and it is difiicult to 
understand how Solomon imagined that Mctternic^h 
would make propaganda in his salons for the sale of 
merino sheep. 

Meanwhile, monetary conditions throughout the world 
had improved ; and the Rothschild banks had so far 
made good the losses incurred during the July revolution 
that they could proceed, not merely to conclude fresh 
agreements for advances with Rothcr in Prussia, who 
held full authority from his King, but could also arrange 
to take up the loan of which they had asked to he relieved 
when they were feeling embarrassed. The whole of the 5 
per cent, public debt was converted to a 4 per cent, basis. 
Rother was delighted at the way the Rothschilds met 
him, because this would help to advance the credit of 
the Scehandlung Bank. The brothers gave this bank 
a blank (i Jit, and told Rothcr that he could, if occasion 
should arise, draw through it £500,000 from London, a 
million gulden in Frankfort, two to three million francs 
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in Paris, and one to two million gulden Convention 
currency in Vienna.” 

Rother gave Solomon Rothschild the chief credit for 
all these satisfactory transactions, and as Solomon 
desired a Prussian order, he asked his King to grant him 
one. The Court was glad to take the money, but did not 
want to confer an order upon a Jewish business man. 
Rother therefore suggested” that, as a mark of good- 
will and of satisfaction with the part played by Solomon 
in connection with the transactions which had just been 
concluded, he should be presented with a handsome 
porcelain vase, with a portrait of the King on it. 

‘‘ I have come to the conclusion,” wrote Rother to the 
Finance Minister, Count von Lottum, “ that, in view of 
the fact that all the Rothschild banks have interested 
themselves in the matter in question, and that Solomon 
in(*urred the reproaches of his partners for the way in 
which he met me over my first proposals, which were pre- 
vented by unforeseen and purely external circumstances 
from being brought to a successful conclusion, any mark 
of ipprcciation shown to him alone would tend to widen 
the bre icli in the family, and that he would not derive the 
satisfaction therefrom that His Majesty intends.” 

As a result of Rother’s recommendation Solomon 
received a vase worth 426 reichsthaler, Nathan in 
London a porcelain set of the value of 566 reichsthaler, 
and Amschel Meyer at Frankfort porcelain vases to the 
value of 515 reichsthaler, from the Royal Porcelain 
Factory at Berlin. 

The three brothers each wrote a separate letter of 
thanks to the King, expressing their gratitude for the 
“ high proofs of liis most gracious goodwill ” and the 
“ magnificent presents, which they would always trea- 
sure,” and which they would always keep in their 
families as precious heirlooms.” Solomon expressed the 
hope” that he would in future be able to furnish fresh 
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proof of his truly disinterested service ; and Nathan 
wrote” that the magnificent present would be an 
everlasting testimony for him and his to the gracious 
kindness of His Royal Majesty. 

Rother also expressed his thanks for these tributes to 
his business friends,” and took the opportunity of again 
ealling attention to tlie fact that they had been able to 
show that they had sustained a loss far exceeding two 
million thaler through their efforts to save the honour of 
their firm. 

Shortly afterwards Rother secured*® a distinction for 
the only son of Nathan, who so far had no title. 

“ The eldest sons of Baron Nathan Meyer von Roths- 
child in liondon, Lionel and Anthony,” he wrote to the 
King,*' “ are financial advisers and knights of the Elec- 
tor of Hesse’s Order of the Lion ; only the youngest son, 
Nathaniel, who has also distinguished himself in his busi- 
ness, and has just returned from a business journey to 
Constantinople, which he has carried out to the satisfac- 
tion of all the Rothschild banks, as yet holds no kind of 
title. 1 would beg you to confer upon Nathaniel the 
dignity of Priv}^ Commercial Adviser. 

“ The considerable sacrifices which all the Rothschild 
partners have latterly made in the financial interests of 
Prussia may excuse my expressing a wish, the granting 
of which they would regard as a special act ol’ grace on 
the part of Your Royal Majesty.” 

In this matter, too, the wishes of Rother were carried 
out, and all parties were satisfied. 

The business of the Rothschilds continued to expand. 
They were now lending, not only to tlie great Powers, but 
also to smaller States, such as Greece, and the (iovern- 
ment of the Ionian Islands - these loans, it is true, being 
guaranteed by England and France, so that any risk Wiis 
practical. y eliminated. The European capitals, however, 
still provided them with their main field of operations, 
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Petersburg and Berlin being the only ones from which 
they were excluded. Vienna continued their main base 
of operations in Eastern Europe. Here they were so 
closely bound up with the regime of the Emperor Francis 
and his leading statesmen that any sudden change of 
personnel, seriously affecting the distribution of power, 
might have been a grave matter. Such a position 
was threatened when the Emperor Francis, who was 
sixty-seven years old, suddenly became seriously ill. On 
the 23rd February, 1835, he was in the best of health and 
spirits, when he went to the theatre to see a new play 
called A Poor Woman's Will. At a Council next day he 
suddenly felt ill, and had to take to his bed at once. The 
Court physician diagnosed a slight inflamamtion of the 
lungs. But so little importance was attached to it that 
Mctternich did not cancel a ball he was giving that even- 
ing. During the night of the 26th February, however, the 
Emperor’s fever and pain increased, and next day he asked 
to be examined. His physician said that this was quite un- 
necessary, and would only w'orry him, but the Emperor 
insisted on it. At ten o’clock in the morning the Emperor 
wrote out his will in pencil, in a calm and settled frame of 
mind, in the presence of Councillor Hess and his con- 
fessor, Bishop Wagner. On the 27th February his fever 
increased and the lung trouble grew worse. He was bled 
three times, tlic Archduke Johann observing in constern- 
ation th.it the old man would be so weakened by the 
letting of blood that he must inevitably succumb. 

The Emperor’s brothers — the Archdukes Josef, Carl, 
and liudw'ig — urged a general consultation, to which the 
most famous doctors in the capital be called in, but the 
King’s private physician, Baron Stifft, would not hear of 
it, and became quite rude. As tin* Emperor’s condition 
grew steadily worse, everybody at the Ilofburg abso- 
lutely lost their heads, according to tiie statement of the 
Archduke Johann. They wanted to call in Dr. Gunther 
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from the hospital, but no carriage was to be found, so the 
Emperor’s personal attendant went off on foot to fetch 
him, and returned with him on foot, which took two 
hours. 

On the 28th February he was bled for the fourth time. 
Metternich was at first highly perturbed at the news 
from the Hofburg, but, after a conversation with Bishop 
Wagner, he was quite calm. The Archduke Johann noted 
Metternich ’s attitude in his diary, observing that 
Metternich’s first alarm was due to the fact that he feared 
that the Emperor’s will would mean his fall. Wlien, how- 
ever, the Chancellor heard that the will had been made 
with the assistance of Bishop Wagner, he felt reassured. 
The Ar(;hduke Johann was not certain, however, whether 
this view, which was generally held in Vienna, was correct. 
To-day we know** that the Viennese were most probably 
I ight. The Emperor Francis died at a quarter to one on the 
morning of the 2nd March. He left a will charging the heir, 
Ferdinand, who was physically i\ nd intellectually unde- 
veloped, to rule, but “ not to make changes.” In all the 
more important matters he was to take counsel with the 
youngest brother, the Archduke LnJwig; finally, and this 
was the most important point, he bade him place the same 
confidence in Metternich, his most loyal servant and 
friend, as the Emperor Francis had placed in Jiiiri, and to 
take no decision affecting pubhc affairs or persons without 
first consulting him. 

It is a significant indication of the Chancellor’s 
intentions that the youngest brother should be 
recommended as the adviser and representative of the 
Emperor Ferdinand, who was incapable of properly per- 
forming his duties himself, when the clever and highly 
gifted elder brothers, the Archduke Palatine Josef, the 
Archduke Johann, and the Archduke Carl, the victor of 
Aspern, were still alive. The fact was fliat, as Metter- 
nich stated, the will was drafted in the Chancellor’s office. 
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and the Archduke Ludwig was mentioned because he 
would do what the Chancellor wished and was easy to 
direct. Count Kolowrat, who was the most pronounced 
opponent of the Chancellor, and the most notable man 
who succeeded him in that office, was uiimentioned and 
passed over. Metternich actually had the last paragraph 
drafted as follows : 

I hereby name as the man whom I most empha- 

tically commend to my son as a loyal Counsellor, worthy 
of his fullest confidence.” He did not, in fact, insert his 
own name, for Bishop Wagner was to see that Mctter- 
nich’s name was written by the Emperor in the blank 
space, as was, in fact, actually done. 

This meant that, in view of tlie new Emperor’s incapa- 
city to rule, and the insignificant talents possessed by the 
Archduke Ludwig, through the elimination by the will of 
all the other Archdukes and statesmen, Metternich was 
fully secured in his position. 

“ It is well known,” Kul>eck** wrote in his diary on the 
3rd March, that the Emperor’s illness has made him 
feebleminded. He understands nothing of what is being 
said vO him, and is prepared to sign anything that is put 
before him. Vi<' now have an absolute monarehy without 
a monarch.” The confirmation in power of their patron, 
M( tternieh, under a completely insignificant monarch, 
was the most satisfactory thing that could have hap- 
pened t > the House of Rothschild. The Emperor’s death 
produced a panic on the Bourse, which was completely 
uninformed as to the course of events, and the Roths- 
childs, well knowing that there would be no change in the 
administration, and that there was tlicrcforc no cause for 
panic, bought heavily. Count Appoiu i praised the House 
of Rothschild for their courage and firmness, praise which 
was not really deserved, for they were acting merely in 
their own interests. 

I must admit,” the Ambassador reported from 
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Paris, ‘‘ that the attitude of the House on this occasion 
• . . has contributed in no small measure to maintaining 
confidence amongst the public, and to checking un- 
grounded and unnecessary panic. The two brothers 
Rothschild hastened to calm people’s fears by offering 
to purchase any Austrian securities that anybody wished 
to realise, at the top price of the day ; and the enormous 
financial influence which this House exercises on the 
Paris market did not fail immediately to allay tlie panic 
which had begun to affect hasty and nervous spirits.” 

This “ patriotic gesture ” came easy to the Rothschilds, 
as they knew from Metternich that the death of the 
Emperor would not produce any prejudicial change, and 
that prices wi)uld rise again at once. Things hapj)cncd as 
they had foreseen. Securities rose in value, and they 
prospered more exceedingly than ever. For now things 
actually ran much more smoothly than under the 
Emperor Francis, who in many matters — especially in 
the case of new discoveries, such as the railw ay -opposed 
even Mcttcrnicli’s advice and wishes with a rigid veto. 



Chapter III 


The Part Played by the Rothschilds in the Early History of 
Railways in Europe 

The first application of rails, and therefore the basis of 
modern railways, takes us back to the seventeenth century. 
At that time, especially in England, wooden rails were 
freqii(‘nt]y used in mines, in order to bring to the surface 
more quickly and easily tlie trucks that had been loaded 
with coal, but it was not until 1703 that Mr. Outram, an 
Englishman, hit on the idea of substituting iron rails for 
wood, whereupon the ways came to be known after the 
name of the inventor, Outram-ways, and later, tram- 
ways. It came to be realised tliat a horse drawing a load 
on such rails was eleven times more effective than on an 
ordinary road, and a(*cordingly, as early as the twenties 
of thc‘ nineteenth century, such ways were built, especi- 
ally in connection with coal-mines, by means of which 
heavy loads could be drawn by horses to the nearest 
waterway. Since Fulton’s steamer, Clermont, had made 
her first successful voyage on the lliver Hudson in 1807, 
iiie idc‘a of a})plying the newly discovered steam-engine 
to ihe propui'don of ships had been successfully devel- 
o|>(*d, and (»eorgc Stejdicnson, Avho was originally a smith 
in a mine, coneeis ed the idea of using the machine which 
had hitherto betm a))plicd only at sea to tlu‘ proj)ulsion 
of trucks on dry land. He installed in his mine the first 
st(‘am-triicks. They were of his own manufacture ; and 
then, in 1825, with the assistance of several far-seeing 
capitalists, he built the first railway in the world on 
which locomotives were run. This was the railway from 
Stockton to Darlington, and its main purpose was to 
carry coal from tin* Durham coalfields. Stephenson had 
to light against enormous o])position, against petty 
private hitere'^s, even against conlem})! and ridicide. A 
man called Nicholas W ood, who held a distinguished 
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position as a “ railway expert ” at the time, actually 
stated : “ I should not dream of telling everyone that 
the ridiculous expectation, or rather prophecies, of the 
enthusiastic speculators could possibly be realised, and 
that we shall see steam-coaches travelling at a speed 
of twelve, sixteen, eighteen, or twenty miles an hour. 
Nobody could do more harm to the prospects of building 
or generally improving such coaches than by spreading 
abroad this kind of nonsense.” 

Rut as early as the 27th September, 1825, when 
Stephenson’s railway was opened, a train capable of 
drawing eighty tons was running at a speed of ten to 
fifteen miles an hour. At first the means of locomotion on 
this railway was mixed. Horse-power was used as well, 
the horses being harnessed to help on a slope. The speed 
of trains was paralysed by the fact that there was a law 
enforced requiring that a postillion should ride fifty yards 
in front of the locomotive to warn fx ople of the approach- 
ing monster. Nevertheless, unreasoning prejudice was 
unable to hlo(!k the advance inadi* by a man of genius. 
The achievements of tlie Stockt(»n-.I)arlington railway, 
considerable for those times, became generally known, 
and led to no less than eighteen new concessions for 
railways being granted, including the railway from 
Liverpool to Manchester, which was the next to be 
constructed. The only locomotives on it were Ste})hen- 
son’s ; he had won the prize with his “ Rocket ' in the 
steam-coacli competition of October 1829 at Rainhill. 
All doubts were silenced after the opening, on the 
15tli Sej>tember, 1880, of the Liverpool-Mancliester Rail- 
way, w’liich marked the commencement of an era of 
intensive pr(>fit and industry for the two sister cities, and 
therefore also of success for the undertaking itself. The 
enormous a velopTncnts opem-d iij) by the new discovery 
were now first generally reeognis<‘d, and from this year 
dates the general extension of railways throughout the 
world. 
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Like so many others, Nathan Rothschild had followed 
Stephenson’s experiments with interest, but also with a 
good deal of scepticism. At any rate, he was determined 
not to venture a farthing on an undertaking w^hich not 
only the general public, but also highly respected and 
competent men, declared to be a wild-cat scheme. He, 
too, was of opinion that the horse, which could travel 
anywhere, could never be effectively supplanted by a 
machine. He was, therefore, quite pleased to see such 
firms as Glyn, Halifax, Mills, and Co.*, as well as the 
inexperienced provincial bankers, risking their good 
money in such highly speculative ventures. He was act- 
ing in exactly tlic same way as other big banks su(!li as 
Baring & Ricardo, who also avoided having anything to 
do with them. When, however, Ste])henson’s successes 
iiccamc more and more pronounced, and after the con- 
stna Lion of the first and second railway in England, a 
posii.ive railway fever sei'/cd the country. Innumerable 
companies WTre being formed for new' railway schemes, 
and Nathan, who had follow'ed these dcw'elopments 
close V, although taking no part in them, came to the 
lOi elusion that this luwv discovery offered incalculable 
opi ortunilic;, for profit, which his House must not be 
allov'cd to miss. In England it was certainly rather late, 
as tlio c w'ere ali’cady so many people in the field ; but on 
Ihc Continent, where his brothers lived, the situation w^as 
diffen^^ t. Nowhere on the Continent was there a railway 
carrying steam -engines. There w ere only here and there 
a few sliort sections of horse tramw^ays. Here w as a field 
for the enormous resources of his House. If his brothers 
in Austri a, France, and Germany were to take the initia- 
tive in the construction of railways before any others 
entered the field, this might result in an enormous in 
crease in the\;^vcalth and power of Ihc firm. Nathan at 
once communicated these id<*as io liis brothers, and 
found that they WTre immediately prepared to enter 
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into them. His suggestions made a special impression 
upon Solomon Rothsehild in Vienna. This was partly due 
to the fact that another highly gifted man, who might 
indeed be called a genius, had called Solomon’s attention 
to the tremendous possibilities in railway construction on 
a large scale. 

This man was Franz Xavier Ricpel, professor at the 
Vienna Polytechnic Institute, and special expert in 
mining. He had worked for many years in the Witkowitz 
iron- works. Witkowitz lies close to the enormous coal- 
basin between Moravian-Ostrau and Karwin. The iron- 
works had grown up there be(‘ausc of the (*on\ enicnce of 
the neighbouring coal-helds, as it was im])ossihle to carry 
coal for any distance at that time owing to the inferior 
and expensive nu^thods of transport. Riej:>c I s ide a was to 
follow Knglarurs example and transport the (‘oal f)y rail- 
way to the great waterway of the i)annl)(\* On looking 
into the matter further, he thou ’Jit it should l)(‘ prae li- 
cable also to carry large consigununts of salt from 
VVicliczka in (hilicia on the railway, and ha* this purp(.)se 
to build a railway from Uochnia, soiith-(*a.st of Cra(‘(>w, 
right in the north-east of the monarcJiy, via !\Iora\ iaiu 
Ostrau and Ilriinn, to Vienna, a distance ot* at)out sixty 
miles. Ricpel found a wholesale merehant ealh cl Samuel 
Wiedermann, who was in close business relation with 
Solomon Rotlisc liild, particularly interested in tl\e id<*a. 
Wiederjnann, ]x?rcciving that Riej)ers selKam s (‘t'uld be 
realised only with the help of a great linaiK ia! })Ower, 
introduced Ricpel and Solomon Rothsehild just at the 
happy moment wluai Solomon had rect‘ived the (‘neoiir 
aging reports and suggestions from his brotlier Nathan 
in England. As Ru j)el sketched out his ideas, Solomon 
got a vision of enormous sums flowing int<j his coffers, 
through iOaking all the valuable ores CJ^ily available, 
and ar»*anging for their easy transport, and for that of 
the important luw materiai, salt, to the cajiitul. He took 
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up the scheme with enthusiasm, and immediately 
decided to take the first tentative step towards putting 
it into effect. At tl\c beginning of 1830, Solomon, having 
heard what Riepcl had to say, sent him and Leopold von 
Wertheimstcin to England to find out all they could 
about the actual railways there. They were to ascertain 
on the spot how they were built and managed, with a 
view to applying the experience so gained in building the 
projected railway to Galicia. 

In later years Solomon Rothschild expressly empha- 
sised the fact that tlie prin(*ipal credit for the idea of the 
Nordbahn was due to Riepcl. ‘‘ It is a satisfaction to me,” 
he wrote to tlie Head of the Treasury, Count INlitlrowsky,* 
“ and I feel I am but doing my duty in taking this 
opportunitj^ of expressly putting on record the fact that 
it was Ilcrr Franz Riepcl, professor at the Poly technic 
institute, who, in ltS29, first adumbrated tlic wonderful 
idi\'i of tlie (ialiciaii Railway, and discussed it with me, 
with tlu‘ result that I deeided to liave the necessary pre- 
liminary work done for forming an adequate estimate of 
tile niulerlaking fi’om a teeimical, commercial, and 
fill.* leial point of view, in order tJiat, if it sliould ajipear 
to \ 'jQ adecpia for the [mrposes for which it was intended, 
1 might be in a jiosition imm(‘diately to proceed with the 
carrying out of this truly national project.” 

Th(' two delegates devoted particular attention to the 
Li^ erp >ol-Jlaneliestcr Railway, which had just been 
finish(‘(l, and semt a detailed report upon it to Solomon 
Uothscliild. On tins Solomon decided delinit(‘ly in favour 
of the constriietion of the big railway in Austria, and 
went so far as to suggest the idea of carrying it right 
through Austria by extending the railway of Roehnia- 
Vienna to IVieste in t!ic south, i.c-., to the Adriatic Sea. 

Solomon R^tlisehild iuU nded seriously to proceed with 
the preparation for the e<'nstruetioii of tlie railway, when 
the sudden outbreak of tiie July revolution in France 
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upset all these plans. Solomon himself wrote at a later 
date in this connection :• “ The political difficulties that 
arose in 1830 and the disturbances that followed, with 
their exceedingly depressing effeet upon trade and indus- 
try, forced me to my great regret to postpone to quieter 
times, more favourable to such undertakings, the carry- 
ing out of this scheme, although it had been definitely 
decided upon.” 

Tiiis was not unnatural, for during the period immedi- 
ately after the revolution the House was fighting for its 
very existence, and it took years for tilings to settle 
down again and recover tliemselves. It was not until 1832 
that the position of the Rothschilds had so far improved 
that, jointly with two other firms, they took over the un- 
successful business of a horse tramway from the engineer 
Zola, father of the famous novelist, which operated 
betwee^n the Danube and the Lake of Gmunden. 

Meanwhile, a veritable railway fever had broken out 
in England. Everybody was engaging in railway con- 
struction, and, as soon as Nathan saw that the position 
of the House was becoming consolidated again, he 
advised his brother to take up the scluam? on(*t^ more. 
Solomon tliereupon arranged to have the whoh: route 
over which tlic railway was to be constructed ( xamined 
by expert engineers under the direction of Ri( jiel, with a 
view" to ascertaining the best line. The result of these in- 
vestigations w'as to establish the fact that by this means 

the greatest and most distant provinces of the Empire 
could be lirought into closer association with one another 
and with the cajiitah and entirely new combinations, 
having their effeet upon industry, • commerce, politics 
and strategy, woidd result.”* 

On th<* tilth April, 1835, at the suggestion of Mcttcr- 
nich, wh: was in a position, in view of the ^cffcctiveni ss 
of tne new' Empcior Icrdinand, to assure the banker in 
advance that his application would be granted, Solomon 
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decided to put forward his official application for permis- 
sion to construct a railway, first from Bochnia to Vienna. 
The Emperor Francis had been known to be opposed to 
any sucli venture, and, although he had been dead only 
six weeks, Solomon hastened to take advantage of the 
altered circumstances. 

His application* was particularly cleverly worded ; in 
accordance with his usual practice, he endeavoured to 
bring out the advantages to the State, which in this case 
were indeed notable, and to keep his own motives and the 
material considerations in the background : 

“ Most Excellent and most Puissant Emperor ! 
Most Gracious Emperor and Lord ! 

“ The most loyal and humble bank whose signa- 
ture is subscribed, has for several years been con- 
ducting the most careful investigations with 
regard to the question of laying down a railway 
belweeii Vienna and Bochnia. 

The result of these dv libc'rations has been th«at 
we have come to the conviction that the acliicvc- 
rnentof this great iticans of communication would 
bo of U nclit to the State and the public weal, no 
less than t<dhosew)K) join in theundertaking; and 
this conviction is shared, afte r careful considera- 
tion of the various local and commercial coudi- 
l ons of the territories and provinces concerned, 
by other persons who W'ould interest themselves 
in this truly great patriotic venture. 

“ This mature conclusion having been arrived 
at. the undersigned, governed by the desire to be 
in a high degree useful tc) the. Imperial State of 
Austria, veidiue mo^! liumbiy to beg Your 
Majesty that you may bo graciously pleased to 
giant them a coiks sv-mn lo eveet this great rail- 
way from Bochnia to Vienna ; and further most 
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graciously to permit that the funds necessary for 
this great undertaking may be made available by 
means of a Public Company, and finally, having 
regard to the great and manifold preparations 
that will be necessary, most graciously to fix the 
period within which preliminary construction on 
the railway shall be completed at three years, and 
the period by which the railway shall be com- 
pleted, at ten years after Your Majesty’s resolu- 
tion. 

‘‘ This humble application is based so strongly 
upon the interests of the common weal, and it is 
so clear that trade and eomnieree, the revenues 
of State and of landed properii<*s, will benefit 
through tlie iruu’eased pjosperity that will result 
from the intensive association of distant pro- 
vinces ; finally the motives wlueh have led us, 
after the most exhaustive deliberations, to submit 
this proposal to Your Majesty’s wise considera- 
tion in your loving care for your country and to 
request your most gracious sanction for it, are so 
entirely patriotic that the r(‘Sf)eel:ful unde rsigned 
feel that they may be j)ermitted to hope that Your 
Majesty will graciously accept this, our humble 
petition, whereby the opening of your reign will 
be marked as one of the most blessed epochs in 
the Jiistory of our country’s industry, and that 
you will, in your wisdom and your loving care 
for your country, be graciously pleased to approve 
and sanction it. 

, 4 ^^ In dee pest devotion to Your Majesty, I beg 
to sign myself Your Majesty’s most true and 
humble servant, 

S. M. v. Rf)Tusc]riLr>, 

“ Lkopold von Wkktukimstein. 

Vienna, 15th April, 1835.” 
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This application was sent in the usual way to the 
olTicial at the department concerned, Baron von Urohs- 
dick — with a hint from the Chancery that Mcttcrnich was 
favourable to its being granted — for his observations. 
Public opinion at Vienna was against railways. The 
Vienna newspapers of the period published opinions by 
a whole host of “ experts ” showing the madness of such 
undertakings. Tlicy proved that the human respiratory 
system could not stand a speed of fifteen miles an hour. 
... It would therefore be the maddest recklessness to 
venture upon such a journey. Nobody who was in posses- 
sion of even half his senses would expose himself to such 
a risk. The first travellers would have to take their 
doctors with them. These “ experts ” declared that the 
travellers would spurt blood from nose, mouth, and ears, 
lliat they would be suffocated in passing through a tunnel 
more than sixty metres long, and that, not merely were 
tlie passengers in dang(‘r themselves, but that the 
spectators might go mad through the terrific speed of the 
p issing train. Nevertlieless, Drohsdick’s opinion was in 
fiivo'ix of grauting tlie petition.' 

‘‘The coii ; ruction of a railway,’’ he minuted, “to 
tciivcrsc three })rovinccs from Vienna as the central 
point of Austrian coininorce . . . would be a matter of 
sucli very exceptional service to the State from the com- 
mercial point of view, and, through his considerable 
personal resources, his vast credit, and his extensive con- 
nections, the banker Rothschild is so exceptionally suited 
for forming a Public Company, that there could not be 
any objection in tlu' general interest against . . . grant- 
ing a eoncession for this new railway undcrtal^ng, and 
permitting the applicant to form a Company.” 

Whatever motives malicious critics may allege to have 
produced this favourable ophiion, and , the support of the 
Government machinery nhich Metternich controlled, it 
was a noteworthy deed s(j warmly to support ci scheme 
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which most experts and public opinion generally con- 
demned, and which was to be the starting-point of a 
system that would revolutionise the world. 

The administrative system functioned most readily in 
accordance with the wishes of Metternich and Kolowrat, 
for the Emperor Ferdinand was nothing but a signing 
machine, and in this case these two statesmen were of 
one mind, the Archduke Ludwig being as usual more 
or less a cipher. His Majesty’s consent was obtained 
under date 11th November, 1835, granting Baron von 
Rothschild the concession to build the railway from 
Bochnia to Vienna ; the postal service, which feared the 
competition of the railway, having quickly had a caveat 
inserted providing that the State Postal Department 
could claim (‘ompensation if its interests were damnified 
by the concession. Solomon hailed His Majesty’s decision 
with joy and the sineerest feelings of gratitude.” 
“ Hail to the monarch,”' he wrote, who has most 
graciously deigned to take this decision in the interests 
of the welfare of his people ! ” 

However, at the same time he begged that the reserva- 
tion in favour of the post should not be incorporated in 
the document granting the concession, as this v ould pro- 
duce a struggle of private interests, such as would lead 
to constant disputes and complaints, since, if the I. 11. 
postal contractors were favoured in this way, i*^nkecpcrs, 
stable proprietors, waggoners, smiths, etc., established 
on the line between Vienna and Bochnia, would be 
encouraged to make similar applications. 

Solomon suggested that the postal administration 
should be indemnified by the payment of a lump sum. 
This question was ‘lIso sent to Baron von Drohsdick for 
his opiii’on, but on this occasion he was not so far-seeing, 
for lie minuted as follows :• ‘‘ Baron von ilothschild has 
not expressed the intention in any of his suggestions of 
carrjring iettcib on Lhis railway ; this would appear to be 
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an entirely different kind of business, and outside the 
actual scope of the undertaking. For this reason there is 
no occasion for entering into negotiations for compensa- 
tion.” 

In the end the postal question was settled by a com- 
promise limiting the right to carry mails, and the Con- 
cession Decree of the 4th March, 1836, was drawn up.‘* 
The most important provisions were those laying down 
that even after the expiration of fifty years, for which 
period the concession was granted, the House of Roths- 
child should continue to be assured of absolute owner- 
ship in the railway ; and that the concession should cease 
to be effective if one mile of the railway should not be 
constructed within two years, and if the whole railway 
between Vienna and Boclmia should not be completed 
within ten years. 

Th( reupon lliepcl and Heinrich Sichrowsky, one of the 
most active collaborators in the railway scheme, were 
sent on another visit to England to ascertain what pro- 
gress had been made there since the year 1830. Solomo»i 
Rotb*^' hild sui ce(xled in obtaining a year’s leave for 
Ricf el. who w s indispensable to him, from his duties as 
pr(»feisor, undertaking to provide the full salary of a 
substitute. 

The next step was to raise the capital of twelve million 
gulden Convention Currency, wdiich was estimated to be 
required for building the sixty-mile railway Tw^clve 
thousand shares at a thousand llorins were issued, Roths- 
child retaining eight thousand shares, partly for his own 
account, and partly for issuing to the numerous appli- 
cants who had come to him direct. Only four thousand 
shares were offered for public subscription ; amongst the 
subscribers were some of the most important linaneiers 
of the day, such as Ricdcrmann, Eskeles, Geymiiller, and 
Sina. Werthcimsteiii, Riej«ei, and Sichrowsky, the real 
originators of the scheme, also took shares in it. 
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The flotation was a brilliant success ; although only 
4,000 shares were offered, 27,490 were applied for. 
Applicants for small amounts had their shares allotted 
to them in full, but tliose who applied for larger amounts 
only had a proportion allotted to them. This prodigious 
success aroused the envy of the other bankers. Sina had 
come into the scheme, but lie could not rest until he had 
obtained a similar railway concession for himself; Roths- 
child had secured the northern line ; Sina therefore 
decided to try to obtain the concession for connecting 
the capital with the Adriatic. On the 17th February, 
Baron Georg von Sina asked to be granted an exclusive 
concession ” for constructing a railway from Vienna to 
Raab, “ with a view to continuing such railway to the 
Adriatic Sea.” 

Solomon was secretly informed by the Chancellor that 
the application had been sent in, and immt‘diat(‘Iy rc(*og- 
nised the mistake he had made in not having askc‘d in tlio 
first instance for the concession for the whole railway 
from the north to the sea-coast in the south, in accord- 
ance with Riepers basic scheme. Threc^ <lays after Si?ia's 
application had been sent in, Solomon sent in a furtlicr 
petition to the departments ef)neerned, aici to tl\o 
Emperor, asking that the priority for eonstrueting a 
railway from Brody , through Vienna and Hungary, to the 
Adriatic coast, sliould be reserved for liim. 

Rothschild explained in his application ^^hy the con- 
cession f(jr the w hole Central Railway from the north to 
the sea had not been asked for in the first instance. 

“ Altliough it is evident,” Rothschild WTote, “ that the 
realisation of this great scheme woiild be most profitable 
for the promoters and of great benefit to the eominou 
weal, i^ '^•annot be disjmted that it appears to be imprac- 
tic‘able and inadvisable to atRanpt to carry out the whole 
of this (aiormous work simultaneously. It is inadvisable 
to undertake an undue strain even in the achievement of , 
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what is useful, and it is only by the prudent applieation 
of sound principles that the good, the right, and the true 
is attained. Such was the view of the first proposer with 
regard to the matter under consideration, a view in which 
your humble servant concurred.” 

Sina’s and Itotlischild’s applications were now both 
lying at the Treasury to be dealt with. It was not as yet 
a question of granting the concession, but only of a pro- 
visional statement that such would be favourably con- 
sidered. The Treasury fully appreciated the commercial 
importance of the proposed railway. It was of the 
opinion that the preference should be given to llaroii von 
Sina, since Rothschild’s Nordbahn was a venture of such 
importance, and one that required so much capital, and 
it did not seem desirable to expand it. The Treasury held 
that there was an advantage in making use of several 
indep/ ndent contractors, as the resulting (‘ompetition 
would be of bem'lit to the State and the public. “ More- 
over,” Raron von Drohsdick minuted,*' “ Raron S. M. 
lluthsehild, being a partner in the Frankfort firm, who 
has n<». definitely settled here as an Austrian wholesale 
men iiant, slu^^ild still, strictly speaking, be considered 
as a foreigner, and aithough there was no objection to 
granting him a concession for the Northern Railway in 
the absence of any applieation from our own country- 
men, it is not unnaturally a matter of satisfaction to the 
Governnicnt that an Austrian subject of perfectly sound 
financial standing should have come forward in connec- 
tion with a similar important undertaking in the south. 
Public opinion would be gi'avely offended if, in the ease 
of two sin alar offers, the preference wa'ro given to the 
foreign (iandidate. Another coTisidi'ratioii in favour of 
Raron von Sina is the fact that he ])ossesses substantial 
property in Iltogary, that as a baron he is one of the 
Hungarian Magnates, and tuai the gr eater part of the 
Southern Railway will lie within the kingdom of 
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Hungary, so that through his connections he undoubtedly 
seems to be in a much better position to safeguard the 
interests of the railway for the important section which 
lies with Hungary than is Baron von Rothschild.’’ 

The Treasury therefore proposed that Sina should be 
informed that they were prepared, if occasion should 
arise, to support his application to the Emperor for a 
concession, but that Rothschild should be informed that 
his application could not be granted, since another one 
had been received. Rothschild recognised that his original 
mistake in having failed to apply for the whole of the 
northern and southern railway concession could not be 
entirely remedied, and he therefore requested that he 
should at any rate be permitted to build a branch line to 
Pressburg on the left bank of the Danube, connecting 
with his Nortliern Railway.** Count Mittrowsky wanted 
quickly to get Rothschild’s application for the Pressburg 
Railway passed, but Kolowrat iq:)posed it this time, and 
finally botli Rotlisehild and Sina were merely permitted 
to make such preliminary investigations on this seeiioii 
as w'ould be required in connection with the granting of 
a concession.** 

There was therefore nothing more to be done. Rotljs- 
child now saw that his work was provoking envy and 
malice on all sides, lie had been kept out of the second 
half of the main scheme, and he now had to reckon with 
the fact that his respected banking colleagues would 
put every difliculty in the way of the constructing of the 
Northern Railway, except in so far as they were person- 
ally interested in the venture. He racked his brains as to 
the most effective way of countering this of)position, nnd 
hit upon the idea of associating the name of the Emperor 
and of the leading Ministers with his great scheme. This 
would iiat ter their vanity, and there would be the further 
advantage that these important persons, having become 
intimately associated with the whole undertaking, would 
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be morally compelled, in the case of any crisis or unfore- 
seen difficulty, to lend their active assistance, unless they 
were prepared to see their names associated with a 
possible failure. 

His idea was to give the name of the Emperor to the 
undertaking as a whole, and also to name the leading 
statesmen as patrons. This would have the value of a 
kind of insurance policy. 

No sooner said than done. He wrote the following 
clever letter to the Emperor.** ‘‘ The most obedient and 
loyal undersigned servant of Your Majesty ventures 
respectfully to inform Your Majesty that the main 
requirements for successfully carrying out the great 
national work, namely, the Vienna-Bochnia Railway, the 
construction of which Your Majesty has most graciously 
deigned to authorise, have been met. 

“ "fdie most ol)edicnt and loyal undersigned servant of 
Your Majesty feels that he may venture in all humility 
most respectfully to request Your Majesty that you may 
be graciously pleased to permit that the Vieiina-Hochnia 
Kailv ly shall be allowetl to bear the auspicious name of 
Kai >er-Fcrdin*inds-Nordbahn. 

If a similar meaus of communication should come to 
be established between Vienna and Austrian Italy, the 
great Austrian monarchy would also possess an Imperial 
Soul hern Railway, that is, one big railway connecting 
Galicia ind Austrian Italy, as a remarkable monument to 
Your Majesty’s glorious Government, and the memory 
of the benefits which you have conferred would be 
handed down to posterity, to your undying fame.” 

SolomoTi Rothschild wrote at the same time a letter to 
Metternieli tliat was also cunningly worded.** 

“ Your Hiohnkss ! 

“ Any great industrial enterprise, being of the 
nature of an undertaking of national importance, 

G 
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requires at its inception, and in order to attain to 
prosperity, to bear the mark of the approval of 
high authority. 

“ Such is the case with the proposal to con- 
struct the great Northern Railway between 
Vienna and Bochriia, together with its seven 
branch railways, all other conditions for its 
success having been satisfied. 

“ Appreciating this fact, the humble signatory 
to this letter has realised the importance, in the 
special interests of those who have ventured their 
money in this great undertaking, to take such 
steps as may be appropriate for inducing such 
statc^smen as are the bearers of honoured names 
to place themselves as patrons at the head cjf 
this national undertaking, which promises to 
bring the Austrian monarchy as much glory 
as it docs advantage. The humble signatory 
to this letter has ventured in this c'onncction lo 
consider the names of Ilis Excellency Count von 
Mittrowsky, the Head oi' the Treasury, and His 
Excellency Count Kolowraf, J.ord President of 
the Council, and humbly begs that Your IIighiu\ss 
will graciously be pleased to enc‘our igc' us hy 
accepting the name of high protector of the 
Vienna-Ijochnia Railway, whereby the Company 
would feel thenjselves exceptionally honoured, 
and success would be doubly assured.” 

Mctternich minuted as fcjllows’* : It has for a long 
period been in accordance witfi the prac'tice of tiu* 
Austrian monarch v that persons of higli position should 
appear as patrons at the head of organisations orassca ia- 
tions foiiiied for benevolent and useful purposes. The 
high importance of this undertaking from the industrial, 
commercial, and economic point of view is beyond 
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dispute. The Chancellor, therefore, together with Count 
Ivolowrat and Count Mittrowsky, feeds no hesitation in 
accepting the I^xtronage, provided that Your Majesty 
shall be graciously pleased to express your concurrence.” 

The three statesmen also sent forward, with their 
approval, the petition for the Emperor’s name. “ It is a 
well-known fact,” wrote Count Mittrowsky” on the 
petition, “ that the rulers of our Imperial House, and the 
sovereigns of other countries too, have always given per- 
mission that canals and roads which have appeared to be 
of especial impoidance for their country’s welfare should 
bear their names. . . . 

“ The public itself has taken this view of thc‘ under- 
taking, as is shown by the fact that within so short a 
time not only was the considerable authorised capital 
subscribed, but almost double the amount was applied 
for. This undertaking is on a colossal scale, such as has 
never before been contemplated in Europe, and, to- 
gether witli all tlie developments that may result from it, 
will remain as an everlasting monument to the first years 
oi* Yo'tr Majesty’s reign. 

Not only, therefore, do I see no objection ; in view 
of these considerations I would express tlie most 
emphatic, hope that Ycuir Majesty may most graciously 
deign to permit that the Vienna-Bochnia Railway may 
hence forward be known as the ‘ Kaiser-Ferdinands- 
Nordbahn.’ ” 

Solomon Rothschild’s petition was accordingly ac- 
cepted by the obedient Emperor Ferdinand on tlie 9th 
April, 1880,” and thereby the project was given a sup- 
port which in later years was to prove exceedingly useful. 

Thus the stage seemed to be splendidly set for the 
construction of the NordbaJin. On the ‘iolh April, 1836, 
the first general nictating \*as ei;Jh'(l, at which Solomon 
stated that he would hand over the entire concession, 
without reserving anything fo” himself and his House, to 
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the Company. Rothschild made it a condition that he 
should always have full access to any information affect- 
ing the Company’s affairs, that he should be indemnified 
for the expenses he had incurred, amounting to 12,652 
florins, 50 kronen, and that 100 free shares should be 
issued to the most deserving of those who liad collabor- 
ated in bringing the scheme into being. In return he gave 
a solemn assurance, as the minutes of the meeting record, 
‘‘ to devote his future efforts to this great national under- 
taking with the same zeal that he had shown for it 
hitherto.” At the second general meeting the Articles of 
Association were submitted and adopted, and a Pro- 
visional Board of Management was appointed, which 
Johann Baron von Sina and Daniel Baron von Eskelcs 
were asked to join. They were anything but friendly to 
the undertaking, and really joined the l?oard to find out 
their rival Rothschild’s plans. 

Stirred up by these men, a jx^werful opj)osition came 
into being ; it soon found support, especially amoiigsi the 
comparatively ignorant public, and sueii business men 
whose private interests were threatened made use of it 
for their own ends. The spokcsnuin of t his oj^position was 
Ludwig Baron von Pereira, a partner in the bank of 
Arnsteim and Eskelcs; he was secretly supported by Baron 
von Sina, and was acting in the interests of those two 
banks. He was j)ut up to send in a memorandum pulling 
to pieces all the statements, estimates, and proposals of the 
Provisional Board of Management of the Nordbahii. In 
this elaborate statement, Pereira was at pains to set out 
everything that might tend to show that the scheme was 
ill-conceived or impracticable. First lie dealt with the 
terrible consequences that miglit result from the least 
increasing gradient. “Even though,” wrote Baron 
Pereira, * ( iic appr!ars to be hx^king at a pbiin extending 
as far as the ey<‘ can reach, a jilain which at first 
sigi).t vseenis t » be perfectly flat, accurate measurements 
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may easily reveal an upward gradient of more than one- 
third per cent. In such a case the railway would become 
involved in enormous loss, since running over a slightly 
rising gradient would cost a great deal more money. . . . 
It may be imagined how embarrassing it would be, on this 
apparently level surface, suddenly to discover a some- 
what too steep gradient after the construction had been 
begun. . . . Sucli an unforeseen dilliculty, although not 
allowed for in the calculations, would have to be dealt 
with in ord(‘r to make the rail traction possible ; a cutting 
would be necessary, and considerably unforeseen ex- 
penditure would be entailed, especially as oiiO often 
encounters rocky ])alchcs. . . . 

“ Moreover, sandy districts will cause diihculties such 
as will produc*e j)ositive ama/einent wlum they come to 
be dealt with in practice. The greatest possible degree of 
tec'h.mcal pcuToction is far from having I f en a(*hicvcd in 
the niaehiiu‘ so far discovenHi and used. The greatest 
dilliculty is ofh rcd by the construction of the wheels., 
wiiieh so far have* not been made to re\'ol\e independ- 
erdl , as in Ihc ea^c of earriage wheels, but are so eon- 
Sirncted as . form one pieei witli the axle, and to 
revolve together witli it. As the w heels have no individual 
movement, any erook( dness in the railw ay is out of the 
question . . . and for this reason only barely perecptible 
beinis ere possible in a railway for steam traction. ... In 
the ('asc of the slightest carclessiu ss resulting in the 
locomoti\e appioaehing a bend too cjuickly, it will either 
jum{) lh(‘ rails or tear i !u in or break the wiieels, for some- 
thing must yield to llu* force of the s[)eed. ... If the rail- 
way is to attract Claliiian freight trailie. it must work 
cheaper tlian the horse' ('arriace. . . . Experience, !io\v- 
cver, teaelu'S us that une’er the stn ss i>f eonipctitioii 
these people will lower tlieii' freigld eiiargcs. ... It is, 
therefore, not impossibt. that Urn will sustedn the 
competition of the raii.\a\^, lor it is just in those 
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districts that fodder and other expenses of earners are 
particularly low. 

“ Only those railways can succeed which depend 
mainly on passenger traflic. Hitherto railways have not 
been able to compete with horse traffic. 

Moreover, passengers and freight are only to be 
carried in tlie one direction, from Rochnia to Vienna, and 
not in the reverse direction ; for this reason alone the 
Bochnia Railway would be at a special disadvantage as 
compared with any other, since in no other case do we 
find this disparity between the up and down traffic.’’ 

In his detailed memorandum Pereira endeavoured to 
show that tlie goods traffic which was counted upon 
would not be obtained. 

In his wild attack upon the whole undertaking, Baron 
Pereira did succeed in discovering objections which 
actually proved to be well founded. He stated, for in- 
stance, that it would be absurfl to build a single track 
railway with sidings. He stated that it was clear on the 
face of it that a double track would be needed, and he 
could show “ that all railways which have hitherto been 
built as single tracks are now being converted into 
double tra(*ks. I do not, therefore, see w^hy we should 
start with a faulty method of construction.” 

This objection was put forw’^ard by Perc'ira only in 
order to swell the estimate for the cost of (-onstruction, as 
he wished to show that the estimates were far too low, 
on which point he (!ertairdy proved in the (aid to be per- 
feetly right. But at this point Pereira overhxjked the fact 
that he had just endeavoured to show^ that even a single 
track railway would not obtain enough passengers .and 
freight to pay. Pereira closed his statement with the 
observe.' ion tliat, as an expenditure of 14,000,000 llorins 
was far from sutluaTig for the construction of the railway, 
it would be impossible to apply lower fares than those of 
the postal service, and as, moreover, there would not be 
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a sufficient quantity of goods to pay, the usefulness of 
the railway, became highly problematic. 

Rothschild’s powerful enemies, who also had friends 
amongst the Emperor’s entourage, saw to it that the 
Emperor heard of the difficulties which there was reason 
to believe were inherent in the Rotliscluld-Ricpel sfdicme. 
They even succeeded in prevailing upon the weak 
Emperor to address “ an Imperial Rescript ” to Mcttcr- 
nich, which read as follows : 

“ Dear Prince Metternicii, — You have in- 
formed me how far the pndiminary work in the 
construction of the Bochnia Railway, for whicdi I 
liavc granted a concession, and which I liavc per- 
mitted to be identified with my name, has pro- 
ceeded. Since numerous unfavourable rumours 
about it are abroad, you will also report to me 
whether difficulties have arisen in the further pro- 
gress of the work on this railway, and, in that case, 
wliat these difficulties are. 

“ Ferdinand.” 

Count Mittrowsky thereupon immediately communi- 
»'at(‘d with Leopold von Wertheimstein, who was 
authorised by Solomon to deal with all questions affect- 
ing railways, and asked him “ to indicate with the frank- 
ness and tliorougimess that were due to His Majesty any 
possible obstacles or difficulties, as well as any means 
whereby these might be obviated, either by the efforts of 
the Company that had been formed for the purpose of 
constructing the raihvay, or otherwise by the help and 
support of the administration, if this w ere pra(*ticable.” 

Rothschild, who was embittered and angry at the 
“ infiuerces which had made themselves felt, had in the 
meantime made a statement that if the majority of 
the shareholders should really “ unexpectedly come to the 
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conclusion that the railway scheme should not be carried 
through, he would defray all the expenses incurred up to 
that point from his own resources, so that all the share- 
holders would recover their original ten per cent, deposit 
in full, it being, of course, understood that the concession 
for building the Kaiscr-Ferdinands-Nordbahn, granted 
to him by the Emperor and transferred by him to the 
Company, would cease to be their property and would 
have to be reconveyed by the Company to himself, who 
would then have the free right to dispose of it as he 
pleased.” “Shortly afterwards Solomon Rothschild left for 
Paris, whence he informed Count Mittrowsky that he had 
made this statement in order to reassure the shareholders 
with regard to their ten per cent, deposit, •• and that he 
intended, without hurry or fuss, to have a new ac(‘urate 
technical and commercial investigation made by the 
Board of Management in order to prove corn'lnsively that 
the objections raised with regarti to the usefulness and 
practicability of the railway w< rc unfounded. 

Solomon Rothschild procecdet.1 to instruct Uiepel to go 
through Pereira’s memorandum ( riticasing the scheme, 
and to examine it in detail to see how far it was justilicd. 
Ricpel’s counter- memorandum “ answered with hi ti ng 
incisiveness the points made by Ins opponent. First of all 
he dealt with the objection that it would be more sensible 
to have a double-gauge railway. "" We also appiociatc the 
fact,” wrote Riepcl, that a double gauge is more con- 
venient than a single gauge line ; but it appears to us to 
be pure madness to propose a double line while doiiV)ting 
the possibility of carrying freight trailic amounting to 
one and a half million hundredweight, for a single line 
would be more than sullicient for such an amount. 
Robert Stephenson in London advised us not to con- 
struct the second line until the freight carried should 
exceed five million hundredweight per annum.” Riepel’s 
reply jsroceeded to deal with his opponent’s memorandum 
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point by point, stating : “ One ought not really to con- 
descend to reply where it is a matter of the first elements 
of the theory of railway construction, but out of a 
genuine desire for peace I commend the following 
reassuring considerations to the somewhat hasty novice 
in technical matters who has written the memorandum. 

“ 1. The Nordbahn track between Vienna and Briiim 
consists of long and straight sections such as do not occur 
in any other European railway. If anyone does not be- 
lieve this, let him come and see for himself ! 

“ 2. The steepest gradient between Vienna and lain- 
denburg is less than 1 /1, 000. If anyone docs not believe 
this, let him come and try for himself ! 

“ 8. The radii of curvature so far applied to the Nord- 
bidin arc of a length of 1,500 to 1,800 and 4.000 metres. 
It is obvious, therefore, that we are still more (?autious 
tlian our teeiinieal advisers ! If anyone does not believe 
this, let him come and test the curves for liimself ! 

“ 4. The critic's fear that in planning the track wc 
nught come across ^ unrealised and insurmountable 
hills IS entirely without foundation, as well as what he 
says with reg;.rd to rocks, marshes, etc. None of these 
objections have any basis in fact. If anybody doubts 
this, let him come and watch tlu‘ surveying operations. 

‘‘ 5. The sand w'hich our critic so much fears is an 
absoluti gift of the gods to the Nordbahn scheme, and w^e 
shall gradually carry it along the wdiole of the permanent 
way for the toj>-drcssing of the track. 

“ 6. We have no intention of using a ground auger, 
because we don't want to be a laughing-stock. 

“ 7. Everyone is agreed tluit steam-engines have not 
yet been perfected ; avc must tlicrcforc content ourselves 
with what England has so far achu ved. If the technical 
adviser cf the opposition knows anytliing better, we 
shall gratefully accept it. l^et him s])eak ! . . . With refer- 
ence to the offensive doubt expressed lest the gradient at 
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the Weiskirchen watershed should not have been ascer- 
tained, although the gradient is given in the prospectus, 
I enclose the particulars regarding the survey of this 
gradient, as being the proper method of meeting this 
insult with the contempt it deserves. 

“ 10. It is to be regretted that it should be possible to 
find persons in Austria, enjoying the reputation of com- 
petent experts, who are prepared to assert that it is 
necessary to take a survey of the gradients of the Prater, 
the Mar(*hfeld, the Thaja-Thallend, etc., before one can 
confidently decide that it is possible to lay down a rail- 
way running through these flat, open valleys and plains. 
Such a lack of practical imagination deserve^s no reply.” 

Ricpel also endeavoured to defend the financial 
estimates, and proceeded to deal with “ the si)eeific 
attacks of Baron Pereira, or, rather, of the uninformed 
advisers who arc at the back of him.” After a detailed 
exposition as to the amount of I'reight that might con- 
fidently be relied upon, Riepcl observed : Parti(*ularly 
strange is the remark that hitiierto railways have not 
been able to compete with carriagt by road. 

‘‘ This statement would deny to all railways such as at 
present exist and flourish the possibility of continuing to 
lead a healthy existence. This statement would de al a final 
blow to all railways for all time, making it ridiculous to 
go on wasting thought on railways, as they al^ have to 
compete with road transport. . . . To those partly foolish 
and partly malicious enemies of the giv*at national work 
whi(di they are calling in question (in tenebris ira ft 
invidia ftagrantibws), I would say — and may my words 
follow them to their hiding-places — that there is not, and 
never has been, arything great or good or beautiful 
which stupidity and malice have not endeavoured to 
defame, and that it would be the wiser course to 
acquiesce good-temperedly, permitting the duly author- 
ised Board of Management of the Nordbahn quietly to 
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proceed with its work in accordance with the principles of 
common sense, and of commercial wisdom, applying tlie 
results of scientific investigation, whereby we cherish the 
hope that the Kaiser-Fcrdinands-Nordbahn will suc- 
ceed in silencing and putting to shame stupid and 
malicious tongues. If, however, although I think it un- 
likely, we should even then not be left in peace, and 
if these mischief-makers should still refuse to allow 
us Austrians to become somewhat more industrious, 
more famous, and perhaps happier, the time will 
perhaps come to expose these wretched mortals” 
and attack them mercilessly with all available means 
of publicity, and if necessary with the most unsparing 
ridicule.” 

Wertheimstcin enclosed this memorandum with his 
reply to Count Mittrowsky’s letter asking for further in- 
formation to enable him to deal with the Imperial 
Jb s( ript. In his covering letter Wertheimstcin especially 
expressed Solomon’s appreciation of Ilis ^lajesty’s 
r< seri[)t, as constituting “ a furtlier proof of His Majesty’s 
gra('\>iis concern for the prosperity of the Kaiser- 
Fcrdinands-Nordbahn,” and of the fact that he con- 
tinued to en joy His Excellency’s conlidcmce. 

“ With refi'reiiee to the question,” the letter went on, 
“ how far the preliinii\:iry work for the eonstriudion of 
the Kaiser-Ferdiiiands-Nordbahn has advanced, this has 
b( en exhaustively dealt with by the proN'isional Hoard of 
Management in the enclosed statement, to wliich the 
duliful undersigiUHl lais nothing to add l)eyond ex- 
pressing to Your Fjxcidlency his profound regret that, 
after IIk* preliminary investigations had been so satis- 
factorily (*omj)Ieted, ar. underlaktng wliicli is certain to 
be of in(\stimable benefit to the common weal shoidd, at 
the very start, be defamed in a passionate spirit of 
obvious malice, whereby its speedy progress to a satis- 
factory conclusion has been retarded. Our opponents 
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have not left untried any means whereby they might 
achieve their obvious intention of shattering confidence 
in the undertaking, so that the Company might be wound 
up. Through every channel of publicity the undertaking 
has been represented in the most unfavoural)lc light and 
the most higlily coloured versions have been given as to 
the practical difficulties connected with it, not to men- 
tion the objections that have been put to Government 
Departments without any of these noisy critics ever 
liaving investigated the painfully collected data himself. 
They have in the most uns(*rupuloiis maimer misrepre- 
sented the lionest intentions of the first founder of the 
undertaking, and have accused liim of being a speculator 
intent only on making a quick j)rofit on the flotation. 
Finally, they have acemsed the truly public-spirited first 
sponsor of tlic sclieme, Professor Iliepel - to whose 
hoiusty, disinterestedness, industry, and expert know- 
ledge the writer feels Ju‘ cannot testily too strongly — of 
the most utter superficiality and wronglu^aded rashnCwSS, 
besides attributing unworthy motives to him, as the 
writings of our critic, Ihiron Pereira, show. The natural 
conseciuonce of all these mischievous activities was tliat 
the sharelioldcrs became nervous and sus))icious, and 
general dissatisfaction began to be exjin'sscd. v, liercupon 
tlie J^oard of Management, as they have tla riisel\ os duti- 
fully reported to Your Excellency, decided once again 
closely to examine the wliole scheme before imdert^iking 
the grave responsifiility of embarking on the first definite 
work of construction.” 

Hy way of finally refuting the objections of the opposi- 
tion party, \Vertlieimst(‘in calk:d attention to the 
recommendations of iliepedand Siclirowsky, which he en- 
closed, 1\ ising that construction should not commence 
unless and until the new commission, whfeh was to be 
appointetl, harl pronounced in fa\ our of ii . lie concluded 
by recjiK sting Mitt! owsky to continue to plead the cause 
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of the great national undertaking at the steps of the 
throne. 

Such was the heartfelt outburst provoked by the petty 
critics and enemies that had appeared on all sides. Lest 
public excitement should be increased still further, it was 
decided to refrain from publishing the opposition report 
and the reply thereto. But Solomon Rothschild and 
Wertheimstein perceived that the moment was propi- 
tious for obtaining further advantages from the State, 
and they desired to exploit Mittrowsky’s friendly feel- 
ings. Now that the Emperor’s name and his own were 
associated with the undertaking, its non-completion 
would have constituted a personal reverse. The clever 
move of securing these names was already producing 
useful results. 

Accordingly leave (from the State Service) was applied 
for for engiiKicrs, including the well-known Carl Gheya ; 
application was made for the import of steam-engines free 
of customs duty, and permission was again asked for ex- 
tending the railway to Pressburg, which would serve to 
consolidate tJie whole scheme. Then Solomon proceeded 
tv> Make a (h'lhiite move against the opposition, who 
tiiemselv es had seats on the Provisional lioard of Man- 
agenvmt of tlie Nordbalm, by presenting them with the 
alternative of either ceasing their opposition or with- 
draw ing from the association. 

On the lUth October, 1836, Solomon summoned a 
further general Uiecting, the third, at which the share- 
holders were asked to decide upon tlic plain issue 
whether tlie construction of the railway sliould be com- 
menced forthwith, or whether tlie Company should go 
into liquidation, in which case Ihiron von Rothschild 
would simply repossess himst if (»f tlie concession wdiich 
he had transferred to the Cmn{)any, and personally 
defray ah expenses incurnd up to that date, in so far as 
they should exceed the .-unount of 57,000 florins. The 
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vote resulted in a complete victory for Solomon Roths^ 
child ; of the cif>hty»three qualified voters no less 
than seventy-six voted in favour of building the whole 
railway. 

The opposition on the Provisional Board of Man- 
agement -including Sina, Eskeles, and Pereira — ab- 
stained from voting. As a result of the vote, the two 
former were also forced to resign from the Provisional 
Board of Management. 'J'he way had now been cleared for 
finally starting with the construction of the railway, but 
the rivalry between the two banking firms of Sina and 
Rothseliild had become still more embittered. 

Count Mittrowsky continued to give his active support 
to the undertaking. When the Nordbnhn Board re- 
quested that they might be lent tlic Crown Surveyor, 
Franeesc’oni, Baron von Balda(‘(*i said theu’c were ‘‘ a 
thousand reasons against it,” observing that, as tlie 
undertaking had been allowed ? o bear the name of His 
Majesty, there was no reason !‘or granting still further 
favours. 

In sending this forward. Count Mittrowsky minuted 
with some heat: ‘"Your Majesty has already demon 
strated to the Nordbahn, wliieh is privileged to Ix ar 
Your Majesty’s name, tiiat you are prepartMl to grant tin's 
most deserving undertaking Your Majesty's s})eeial pro- 
tection, to which the very fact that it has hcvu graciously 
permitted from the very commcijccment to bc^ar Your 
Majesty’s name gives it a special claim. 

“ The Nordbahn is the lirst considerable railway un- 
dertaking within the Austrian monarcihy constructed 
with a view to tl\c apjfiieation of steam power, and its 
success, as being tl»e first example of its kind, is bound b) 
b(i a determining factor with regard to the possibility oi 
other snniiar railways being constructed, il’heir rcfpusts 
should therefore be granted.”** 

The ease of the Nordbahn therefore clearly shows that 
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bhe liigher authorities in the State, wiiich have so con- 
stantly and particularly of recent years been subjected 
to abuse, took a far more enterprising and farseeing view 
than so-called public opinion and the Press. Had these 
□revailed, the great scheme which constituted the first 
.mportant piece of railway construction on the Continent 
md introduced an era of quite unexampled progress, 

A ould never have come to fruition. 

While the construction of the Nordbahn was in full 
progress, Baron von Siria received his (concession for con- 
structing the railway to the south towards Gloggnitz, as 
svcll as on the right bank of the Danube towards Raab, 
vvhi(*h finally disposed of any Rothschild hopes of get- 
ling the (construction of unc southern portion into their 
Iwuuls. Howev’er, the construction of the Ni^rdbahn fully 
xccupicd them financially. The section Vienna-Briinn 
was opened in 1880, tlie outward journey being a trip of 
rejoicing and trium})h. On the return journey there was 
:i (Collision, whicli was the first railway accident in 
\nstria. 

(ir idually the Government ofTicials became rather 
more easy. A I first, in order to obtain a ticket, it was 
nece ssary to secuix' a permit, or passengc^r card, from the 
police on the pre\i(jns day ; this had to be vise at Deutsch 
Wagrain, the temporary railway terminus, and person- 
xlly surrendered to the police after tlie return journey.*’ 
Dn the opening of the section to Briinn these restrictions 
were abolished. 

The cost of constructing the railway did very substan- 
tially exceed the estimates whie*h had been made at the 
time. Ik'reira was proved right, for the building of the 
railway as far as Lcapnik, forty two miU s, or about two- 
thirds of the total length, alont' consumed 2,400,000 
more than the .14,000,000 gulden originally subscribed, 
and it was only the advances made by the House of 
Rothschild that enabled the further construction of the 
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railway to proceed. In the forties Solomon Rothschild 
repeatedly applied to the Government for support and 
financial assistance, but he got comparatively little help. 
Tlie construction of the railway proceeded slowly, and it 
proved to be impossible to finish it in the ten years 
provided by the concession. The Government, however, 
consented to grant an extension of a further ten years ; 
and it was not until 1858 that the railway was fully 
completed according to plan. 

After tlic first difficult years of construction, profits 
soon began to be realised. The shares, which in 1842 
were still under par, rose in 1843 to 103, in 1844 to 129, 
and in 1845 to 228. It became increasingly evident that 
capital sunk in this manner in railw^ay construction over 
a period of years would ultimately prove an inexhaus- 
tible source of wealth and prosperity, in wdiich the 
districts served by the railway would share. 

While the first big steam r >ilway to be built on the 
Continent had become assoc iated with the name of 
Solomon Rothschild, his brotiier James in Paris had not 
been idle. There, too, the public and the Press raised the 
most absurd objections to the idea of raihvays. ‘‘ The 
fire from the engine,” several expert ” articles asserted, 
“ would set forests and crops on lire. The noise of the 
trains would make the neighbouring co\mtry houses and 
properties uninhabitable, and drive mad tlie cattle 
pasturing in the vicinity of the railway.” 

There w^cre, how^ever, a few progressive and far-seeing 
engineers who actively and enthusiastically advocated 
the idea of building a passenger railway in France, 
which country up to the year 1835 had not had one. 
Prominent amongst them was Emil Pereire, who was of 
Porturuese origin, having left that country on account of 
the persecution of the Jews. He belonged to the school of 
thought which had been founded by the philosopher and 
first socialist, Count Saint-Simon, and had started as a 
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journalist in collaboration with his brother Isaac. His 
financial articles liad attracted James Rothschild’s atten- 
tion. Emil Pereire had enthusiastically taken up the idea 
of building a local railway from Paris to Saint-Germain. 
James Rothschild was favourably disposed to consider 
a railway proposition as the result of what his brothers, 
Nathan and Solomon, had told him, and he accordingly 
lent a sympathetic ear when his co-religionist, Emil 
Pereire, approached him with the suggestion that he 
should finance such a project. As Pereire’s ideas were 
supported by the results of practical experience else- 
where, James proceeded to negotiate for the local rail- 
way. The authorities, however, refused to take the 
scheme seriously. 

Thiers commented : “ We must give the Parisians this 
as a toy, but it will never carry a passenger or a parcel.” 
Even the famous French physicist and astronomer, 
Dominic Francois Arago, in addressing the Chamber, 
declared, as had previously been stated in Austria, that 
Iravcllers in passing through a tunnel a few metres long 
woi id be suffocated. 

The ‘‘ toy ’ w^as, however, sanctioned, and the Paris- 
Saiiit-Germain railway was opened on the 26th August, 
1867, Its success soon proved what a good idea it was, 
and the Chambers, wduch had in 1835 rejected a scheme 
for buHding a railway by the State, w^re made to look 
foolish. Thus in Paris, too, the Rothschilds were taking 
the lead in railway construction. In the case of the 
second passenger railway, how^ever, they did not have 
things all their own way. The railw^ay in question was 
that between Paris and Versailles, and the idea of this 
railw'ay occurred simultaneonsly both to Rothschild and 
Fould. Emil Pereire, who was in Rothschild’s service, 
built the railway on the right bank of the Seine, the 
famous Rive Droite, the concession for which was 

granted in 1836, wliile it was completed in 1839 ; Fould 

H 
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financed the railway on the left bank of the Seine. The 
two railway companies became bitter rivals, and the 
rivalry extended to other fields in which the respective 
financial powers were engaged. 

Finally James Rothschild succeeded in obtaining the 
concession for constructing and developing a northern 
railway in France, and this gigantic undertaking made 
very heavy claims on the financial resources of the Roths- 
childs in the forties. On the 21st July, 1845, the opening 
of the French Northern Railway became possible. 

In the middle thirties Nathan was keenly engaged in 
railway construction in Belgium. That far-seeing mon- 
arch, liCopold of Belgium, had taken a keen interest in 
railway schemes ever since he had acceded to the throne. 
In collaboration with George Stephenson, he had planned 
out a railw'ay system radiating from Brussels ; and the 
Belgian Chambers, showing much greater wisdom than 
the French, passed the scheme as early as 1834. In this 
case the undertaking, which at its very commencement 
required 150,000,000 francs capital, was carried out by 
the State. A large proportion ol this money was raised, 
through the Rothschilds, in 1830, 1837, and 1840, with 
the result that the small State of Belgium secured a lead 
in railway construction, as is even now evideiured by the 
fact that, in proportion to her .area, Belgium has a (!on- 
siderably gre ater railway mileage than othe r States. 

These first railway undertakings of tlic Rothschilds 
wx^rc succeeded in the years that follow^ed by others 
which it would take too long to enumerate. We shall sec 
how, later, they retrieved the opportunity they had 
missed of getting the Southern Railway of Austria into 
their hands. 

As is proved by their attitude to the first raihvays in 
England, it was not prophetic foresight or a love of pro- 
gress that led the Rothschilds to embark upon the first 
raihvay ventures on the Continent ; the preliminary 
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success that had been achieved in England had proved 
that substantial profits might reasonably be realised 
elsewhere. Yet, although the Rothschilds were guided 
in this instance, as always, by business considerations, 
they were indisputably the pioneers on the Continent of 
one of the most daring and revolutionary discoveries of 
the human spirit, which has contributed more, perhaps, 
than any other to the cultural progress of our times, and 
has played the most important part in promoting under- 
standing between the peoples. 




Chapter IV 

Differenct ; between the Five Brothers with regard to Spain 

Tiiii Rothschild wealth had been preserved intact 
throughout the disturbances of the July revolution. 
Indeed, the credit of the firm was more firmly established 
than ever, and it was seeking investment for the enor- 
mous capital sums it had accumulated. While his brothers 
in France and Austria were engaged in big railway 
schei.'.es, Nathan was looking out for further f ^tensive 
loan operations that would be in harmony witl the main 
lines >f British policy. Prominent amongst ohe States 
! hal ceded financial assistance was Spain, v rich was at 
his time involved in most difficult political complica- 
tions. 

Since the year 1823, when a Bourbon and reactionary 
France had intervened in Spain in order to re-establish 
the absoluti rule of King Fcrdi land VII, who had been 
( verv helmed b ■ the Revolution, conditions in the two 
(■o'l! .tr.es had fuinpletely changed. When, after the July 
”c \ol itton, irles X was exiled, and the constitutional 
King, Louis Philippe, was placed upon the throne of 
Fnu ce, Ferdinand V II found himself deprived of 
French support. A finther difficulty was the dispute 
that developed in the Royal Family at the beginning of 
the thi ties, about the succession. 

King Ferdinand VII had no children by his first three 
wives ; his fourth wife, Marie Fhristine, the beautiful 
Neapolitan, presented him with two daughters In 
Spain, however, succession was only recognised through 
the male line, so tliat Don Carlos, an absolutist, with 
views as Conservative as tliose of Metternich, was the 
heir apparent. 

The Queen 'persuaded !i.,. husband to promulgate a 
Pragmatic Sanction deeltfing wonun, and consequently 
their daughters, entitled to succeed. Don Carlos, howe\ er, 
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did not recognise this measure as valid, thus starting 
the long dispute about the succession. As Don Carlos, 
the Pretender, was a declared adherent of the old regime, 
tlie young (iueen proceeded to look to the liiberal Party 
for support on the death of her husband in September 
1833. The whole of Europe took sides in the dispute. 

In accordance with their general policy, the more 
Liberal Western Powers aligned themselves on the side 
of the Queen. They showed considerable reserve, however, 
and little inclination to interv'^eiie directly. The Absolutist 
Eastern Powers, and especially Austria, under Mctter- 
nicli, took the side of Don Carlos. At the beginning of the 
year 1835 things did not look too well for (^uccn Chris- 
tine. The Carlists had made progress, and in January 
there had actually been a revolution. So great was the 
indignation in the capital at Austria's altitude that the 
Court did not even go into mourning when the Emperor 
■ Fraiutis died on 11th April. Miinstries coristantly changed, 
and llic struggle continued. l.u>th sides engaged in this 
internecine struggle needed troops and Tuoney. The lattcT 
was g(*nerousl\^ forthcoming frt)in various Powers, but 
it was also wasted in a most lavish manner. Since 
18‘J3 loans to the extent of lu^arly three thousand million 
reals* ])ad been issued. Soon ollieial sources no longer 
sufUced, and julvate banks had to intervene, 'lliey en- 
deavoured, however, to hinder the granting of credits, 
ae(‘ordin.g to the political tendencies of their various 
Governnumts, to the party whose eaus(; th(‘V did not 
favour. Roth sides approached the House of Rothschild 
for money, and it was particularly dillieult for the Roths- 
cliilds to (*omc to a decision since their activities rangt'd 
over both the Western and Eastern Povvcts, and the 
eountra s where their banks optTuted were in both politi- 
cal eHm})S. It is true that the fact that the lu'others we n; 
simultaneously settled in the principal capitals of 

♦A r.pttiiiMh Silver coin, worth ahout 2^ peneo. 
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Europe, and were able to take concerted action on any 
matter, was, as we have seen, one of the principal reasons 
for the rise of the House, as one brother always kept the 
otlier infornK‘d of what was happening. They were all in 
a strong position to obtain reliable information, as they 
were able in the course of the business of administering 
the proj)erty of influential persons in the various coun- 
tries to establish connections whereby they were always 
able to obtain the most recent and reliable information 
without any suspicion of bribery. 

Sometimes, however, this eosmopolitanisui also in- 
v(dved them in difficulties ; and in this particular ease 
there was a natural difference of opinion between the five 
brothers. Nathan was in a particularly awkward position, 
since England was most inclined to intervene aelively. 
All hough France had joined the so-calknl Triple Alliance, 
ronehidedon22n(I April, 18;H, betwT^en England, France, 
vSpain, and Portugal - the Austrian Ambassador in Paris 
had re(*eivi‘d the lirst news of its conclusion from James 
llo^ isehild, to whom Nathan had sent a courier ' - Louis 
P lilijipe no d(\sire to pu!! tlic chestnuts out of the 
fir ' and io mte r\ ene a(*tivcly in S])ain on behalf of the 
Lib eral Queen Lliristino, as Louis XV had done on behalf 
of the Absolutist King Ferdinand \TL 

The Liberal policy forced upon Louis Philippe through 
tlu* nrimier In vhich he had attained power was really 
most distasteful Io him. He was not a Constitutionalist 
from conviction, and privately felt that it would be 
exceedingly difficult to secure his throne in France 
against th.e wishes of the Eastern Powers and without 
their support. Moreover, in the strictest secrecy of his 
own heart, he eherished the hope of marrying the heir to 
the throne, the Duke of Orleans, to an Austrian Arch- 
dueness. Janies Rothsehdu, who v as in constant touch 
with the monarch and liis most intimate advisers, know' 
the King’s attitude, and therefore wislied as far as 
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possible to keep himself financially out of the Spanish 
hornets’ nest. It is unnecessary to observe that the 
Vienna, Frankfort, and Naples brotliers, who were 
further from the scene of action, and entirely under the 
influence of Metternich, wished to have nothing whatever 
to do with Spain. At that time the five brothers consti- 
tuted a single firm ; the action of any one of them 
affected all the rest, and herein lay the possibility of 
conflict. 

In spite of all considerations against such action, 
Nathan had two very good reasons for wishing to make 
a loan to Spain, i.e. to the Queen Regent, Marie Christine. 
He would be acting in accordance with tlie wishes of the 
British Government, and it would work in conveniently 
as part of a large scheme he was planning, which prom- 
ised to be an excellent piece of business. There were only 
two places on tlic Continent of i kirope where ciuicksilvcr 
was produced, while overseas sources were practically 
negligible. The two sources were the quicksilver mines 
of Idria, which the House of Ib'^-hschild had purchased 
from the Austrian (k)vernmenT and worked, and the 
quicksilver mines of Almada in S])ain, the j)roducts (»f 
which constituted an important rcvenu(‘ for Spain. A 
conettrn possessing both quicksilver mines woiiid establish 
a monopoly and would be able to cordro* tiic price 
of the metal. Such was Nathan’s scheme, and he was 
now end(‘Hvouring to obtain the concession v)f the Al- 
mada mines from Sjmin in return for the financial 
assistance she was always needing, with a view to work- 
ing them intensively. These mines had been owned by 
the Fuggers in the sixteenth century, and the idea 
appealed to Nathan of further emphasising the similarity 
between the position and influence exercised by that 
House and by his owm. Nathan sent his son Lionel to 
Madrid to carry out his plans. In agreement with the 
Quee.". Regent the Spanish Government had decided to 
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auction the right of working the Almada mines, which 
at that time yielded only 16,000 to 18,000 cwts. of quick- 
silver at 37 pesetas per ewt., offering a lease of about 
five years, in order that the productivity of the mines 
might be inereased by the expenditure of foreign eapital. 
Offers were to be sent in to the Finance Minister under 
seal, and then examined. The House of Rothschild em- 
ployed their old tactics. They offered 5 reals more than 
any other offer which should not exceed o 1 piastres the 
hundredweight. The Spanish Government was especially 
inclined to give the lease to the House of Rothschild, 
because Lionel had come with an offer from Nathan to 
lend the (Government 15,000,000 francs at a low rate of 
interest, and tliis offer had been gratefully accepted. 
Moreover, the Spanish (Government much preferred deal- 
ing with the powerful lirm of Rothschild, with its world- 
wide eonn(‘ction, than with the small native banks which 
were financially weak. The Rothscliilds liad shown an 
incanny instinct in hitting on the figure 54, for the 
iiig^'vst offer, which was made by the Spanish Ihink of 
7a liuda, wc^: exactly 54 piastres, and the Rothschilds, 
lia’ ing offen'd 5 reals more, W(T(‘ indicated as the persons 
who sh.ould gi‘t the contract. A solemn agreement w-as 
accordingly sigiic<l on 21st February, 1835, by Lionel 
lioi iis( liild, and the Spanish Finance Minister, Count 
Jose j\rariii I'orcno ; and the agreement also bore the 
signature of the (^uecn Regent, Marie Christine. To mark 
the occasion liionel w as made a member of the Order of 
Isabella the Catholic. 

Toreiio had passed an adventurous life. At the time of 
the first Napoleon, in 1808, he had carried through the 
memorable alliance between Spain and England against 
the mighty Corsican. He was man of Liberal leanings, 
and advocate(l freedom of me Press, tlie .abolition of the 
Inquisition, and the dissolution of the innumerable 
spiritual Orders scattered over Spain. He ^vas, therefore, 
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forced to leave Spain when the reactionary King Ferdi- 
nand VII returned, and lived for a long time in Paris, 
wliere he made the acquaintance of James llothschild, 
but fell out with him, probably owing to the refusal to 
grant a loan. On the death of King Ferdinand Vll he was 
recalled to office by the Queen Regent, and had been 
made Finance Minister on 15th June, 1834, thus attain- 
ing a position which was of the very greatest importance 
to the House of Rothschild, even though it intervened 
in Spanish affairs only through Nathan’s branch. 

This fact did not at the time prejudice the quicksilver 
mine agreement, be(‘ause Toreno needed tiic money for 
the State. Indeed, Lionel had, on 27th May, in accford- 
ance witli the usual custom of the House, asked for and 
obtained certain modilications of the agreement in tlu*ir 
fa\'our, the most important of whi(*h was that the S{)an- 
ish Government should renounce a right to terminate the 
agreement at the end of three years in return for a sliglit 
increase in the price per hundred. The Rothschilds agret'd 
to pay 55 piastres per cwt., and all alterations in the 
contract were agreed upon on 4th June, ltS35, the 
Rothsciiilds having brought pressure to In ai’ on various 
important persons, not neglecting the (j\»! Lists of th( 
Qu(en, to which they are said to have ('ontribuhd 
500,000 francs, the (^uecn biing in very st»’aitened eir- 
cumstances at the time.* The transaction wa.s proiitahlc 
to both j)aii;ics, for, by virtue of the monopoly wliieli 
they Jiad achieved, the Rothschilds were enabled to sell 
the mineral, which cost them 55 piastres per cwt., at TO. 
and even at 80, in London. This naturally yielded a very 
considerable profit, and everything was done to increase 
output, a fact from which the Spanish (fovernment also 
benelitcd, and they took advantage of the position con- 
stantly to ask the House of Rothschild feir advances oii 
account of llie quicksilver royaltic^s. 

Nc'. erthcless, Sj)aiii’s financial position grew steadily 
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worse owing to the interminable civil war and malad- 
ministration. Not content with the advance of 15,000,000 
francs, and the receipts from the quicksilver mines, 
Toreno again approaclicd the Frencih House, i.e., James, 
in spite of his previous refusal, for an advance. James, 
however, had no political reasons for lending money to 
Spain, and the quicksilver business had been satisfac- 
torily settled. Toreno’s request was, therefore, refused, a 
fact which made him indignant, not only with James, but 
with tlie whole House of Rothschild. Meanwhile, Toreno 
sneceeded in arranging the loan with Ardouin. another 
hanke r, but on very unfavourable conditions. Tlie course 
of the negotiations had further revealed to tlie lloths- 
elhlds the ex(*eedingly unsatisfactory condition of Spain’s 
iixianees. Tlu^ four brothers on the Continent, who had, 
anyhow, resented Nathan’s action in advancing 
becafne anxious about tlieir money, and 
re pj’oaclKxl their hrotlier. It was finally elecided to bring 
(‘Very possi1)le' pressure to bear on the Spanish Gewern- 
ment to rc])ay the money. 

his are>useel Toreno’s hostility to the full, and he made 
i Yf.ry effe.)rt i o put obstacles in the way of the repayment 
eif tlic mone y by tlie Spanish (Government. In the end, 
aiiel at the e*e)st of mue li effort, the Re>thse hilds suecceelexl 
iji r''*ov( ring part e^f their memey in cash, anei part of it 
in the* ' crj' eloubtful bonds of the Arelemin L('>an. They 
rnanageel to elo this, however, by the simjde proce^ss of 
buying the; obstinate* Finance Minister. The man e*crtainly 
proved e'xpensive : he* got 1,3()(),()()() frane*s as a first 
instalmcTit. and a further 3()(),()00 francs in the course 
of the nege)tiations, that is, a te^tal e)f 1 ,()()(), 000 francs. 

After tiius recove'ring the money whi(*Ii they had lent 
to Spain, the brothers hael a discussion in Paris, at which 
they exja’cssect thei^ rage ;u>'l indignatiein at the attitude 
of the Spanish (Government, and partie*ularly at the 
contemptible ingratitude and unscrupulous avarice of 
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Toreno. They decided to take exemplary vengeance on 
him, and they succeeded only too well by means of a 
bear operation, to which further referenec will be made. 

In order to settle these risky Spanish transactions, 
which had been far from going through to the satisfac- 
tion of all the brothers, James Rothschild went to see 
Nathan in London at the end of May 1835, intending to 
take advantage of this opportunity for negotiating with 
a business friend, Don Juan Alvarez y Mendizabal, in 
matters regarding Portugal’s public finances. While he 
was there they received the alarming news that 
Martinez della Rosa’s Ministry had been forced to resign 
on the question of Franeo-Rritish intervention, and that 
the new Prime Minister was none other tlian the 
notorious Count Toreno. Nathan was terrifud by tliis 
appointment, although tlie bad news was modihc*d by 
the fact that Toreno meant to ask Mendizabal, who was 
friendly to the Rothschilds, to take olliee under liiin as 
Finance Minister. 

The appointmeut of Toreno, and the wretched condi- 
tion of the public iinances, as well as the unfavourable 
military position witli regard to the Ihetender, Don 
Carlos, made Nathan nervous about all his eommitmeiits 
in Spain, including the highly prolitahle. (juieksilver 
mines. If Don Carlos were to (*ome into powi r, it woulil 
be the death-blow to all the interests in Sjjain of Nathan 
as being the supporter of the (^lucai Regeiil and hrr 
Liberal adherents, lie, therefore, made great effoiis at 
this time to secure the armed intervention of Knglaiul 
and France in Spain. However, all that he was ahit* to 
persuade the th>vernments to do was, in the case ol 
Franc'c, to place die Foreign Legion at the free disposal 
of tin Queen, and, in the ease of England, to raise a 
volunteer regiment, despite the protest of the Tories. 
Nathan actively assisted in recruiting the volunteers, 
whieh wutliout his money would have been impossible. 
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Von Hummelauer, Charg^ d’Affaires at the Austrian 
Embassy in London, who was anything but well disposed 
to Nathan, heard of his activities through Kirchner, a 
clerk at the Consulate-General, who had been engaged 
by, and drew his salary from, Nathan. This man was 
therefore quite definitely acting as a spy for Austria 
while being an oflicial of an Austrian Consulate.* 
Hummelauer, who distrusted Nathan, and rightly 
considered that Nathan did not take his duties as 
Austrian Consul-ficneral very seriously, was anxious to 
keep a closer eye on the activities of the House of 
Rothschild by this means. Nathan was not aware 
that he liad a powerful enemy in Hummelauer, who 
often reported direct to Vienna in tlie frequent absence 
of the indolent Ambassador, and thus had gained the 
ear of Metternich. Nathan generally called at the 
Austrian Embassy on Sundays, and would talk to 
Hummelauer if Ksterhazy was away. On hearing of the 
rxpe(‘tcd fall of the Spanish Ministry, and that Toreno 
wou!'i j)robabiy become President, he called at the 
Kr. J)assy, sh' wing eveuy sign of alarm and distress. He 
stak'd I'lnphatically tliat it was clear from a letter his 
Parir Inother had sent him, tliat if tlu‘ Eiastern Pow’ers 
should prevent France from intervening in Spain, Louis 
Philip])c would be finished, and dethroned within a few 
weeks, if not dc.ys. Ilummelauer’s view was that this 
was absolutely inconsistent with the reports from Paris, 
but he felt that Nathan w'as in a position to speak with 
such authority that what he said could not be entirely 
ignored. Moreover, the fact tliat James also w as present 
in London indicated that the tw o brothers were taking 
important decisions. Prince Metternich had now received 
information from the most vaiious sources to the effect 
that the House of Rothschild were supporting with 
money, not his candidate, "" the T.egitimist ” and re- 
actionary Don Carlos, who was fighting the Queen 
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Regent, but the Queen Regent Christine herself, who had 
been born of the foam of the Revolution, and in addition 
to all this he w'as now told that James had actually 
travelled from Paris to London in order to lend consider- 
able financial aid in support of England’s military 
expenditure on behalf of Queen Christine, in order that 
Spanish securities might rise in value. As Mctternich 
was unable to speak personally to Solomon, who was 
staying in Paris, he decided to instruct his Ambassador 
in Paris, Count Apponyi, to do so. He wrote a letire 
particuliJre to the Count, explaining his suspicions of the 
Brothers Rothschild, and instructing the Ambassador to 
find out what the position was. 

Count Apponyi took the bull by the horns. Altliough 
he must have realised that he was scarcely likely to get a 
complete explanation in this way, he sim})ly called on 
Solomon Rothschild to ask liim about the matter. 
Apponyi’s report on the meeting is exceedingly interest- 
ing, although Solomon can scarcely have revealed to the 
Ambassador the fond de sa pensf'\* 

When Apponyi explained to him that IVIcttcrnich was 
uneasy regarding the policy of the House of Rothschikl 
in Spain, Solomon Rothschild at first expressed his 
painful astonishment at such apparent mistrust regarding 
the attitude of his House in relation to the linancial 
side of the Spanish question. He most solemnly protested 
his sincerity and his good faith, and assured Apponyi 
that precisely the converse was true, and that the 
rumours that were current were entirely unfounded. 
He followed this up with the somewhat far-fetched 
assertion, told to the Count under the seal of the 
strictest secrecy,” and promptly retailed by him to 
Mctternich, that Nathan, the head of the London 
branch, had allowed himself to be persuaded by the 
entreaties of his wife Hannah, daughter of the English 
banker Cohen, who had herself been brought into the 
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matter by a complicated process of intrigue, to advance 
about 16,000,000 francs to the Spanish Government. 
The four brothers had highly disapproved of this 
operation and regretted it, but they had inevitably been 
involved in the transaction, since they were all partners 
and jointly responsible for the actions of any one 
member of the House. 

Solomon thus endeavoured, by pleading female 
influence, to soften tlie effect of his painful confession 
that, in spite of all their assurances to the contrary, his 
House had granted a loan to the liberal Regent of Spain, 
who was fighting against Mettemich’s protege, Don 
Carlos, lie i:)roeceded to recount the further unfortunate 
vicissitudes connected w ith this loan of fifteen to si^^tcen 
lihllions, and the “ indescribable ’’conduct of Toreno in 
the matter. Here w'e give Spain,” he said, “ our honest 
money, at a low' rate of interest, such as anybody would 
luiA'c paid, and then we have to pay a bribe to the 
Spanish Finance Minister of 1,300,000 francs, and 
300,000 francs to otlicr people, and to accept quick- 
silver and rubbish (by this he meant the Ardouin bonds) 
in j)lace of payment ! ” 

Thercuj)()n the Rrothers Rothschild in London and 
Paris proceeded to work for a fall in Spanish funds, 
a])|)lying an amount of £1,800,000 to this purpose ! The 
operat'on was 1*0111 pletely successful, Spanish Rentes 
falling from 70 to 37, and the panic resulting from tlie 
terrible fall in value of Spanish securities in London was 
simply and solely the result of the Rothschilds' act of 
vengean(*e. Thousands of holders of Spanish securities 
lost two-thirds of their property, but the Rothschilds 
made far more out of it than the amount of the gratuity 
— en pots de vin, as Appimyi put it - with which they 
had bribed Co^int ’roreno. 

“ Tell Prince Metternich,” Solomon Rothschild went 
on to say to Apponyi, ‘‘ the House of Rothschild has done 
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all this for vengeance, and if Don Carlos is successful he 
will largely have the House of Rothschild to thank for 
it. My brother Nathan cannot stand London any longer ; 
he is too disgusted with the Spanish business. He wanted, 
even without having cleared up his accounts and put his 
affairs in order, for which he did not feel sufficiently 
calm, immediately to leave for Frankfort. James there- 
upon offered to help him to clear things up, and that is 
the real reason why James went to London. As soon as 
this business is settled my brother Nathan is going to 
Frankfort to spend a few months there. 

“ This is the whole of our secret, and I am confiding it 
to you ; but kindly bear in mind that, if it were to come 
out, we might be in personal danger, for how many 
there must be who would gladly murder us for the 
misfortunes they have suffered ! We have already sent 
three couriers to recall my nephew Lionel from Madrid, 
as if anything were to leak out iie would be in the most 
serious danger there.” 

Count Apponyi was profoundly moved by this story. 
He felt the enormous power wielded by the House of 
Rothschild, and what a inisfoitune and a stupidity it 
would be to expose one’s self to the risk of incurring its 
vengeance. There were certainly many more innocent 
than guilty amongst the victims, but Count Apponyi had 
grounds for satisfaction, since the fall in Spanisli securities 
had naturally affected Count Toreno’s prestige, and the 
Queen Regent, Marie Christine, and her system, which 
was so vigorously opposed by Apj)onyi’s supreme chief, 
the all-powerful Metternich, had suffered a serious blow. 

“ Is it possible for a banker,” Apponyi asked, to 
take vengeance in any other way, having regard to the 
numerous innocent victims of such an operation ; and 
are we justified in complaining of the effeot produced by 
this operation upon one of the most important political 
ques'nons of our time ? ” 
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Meanwhile, Metternich had also received reports from 
Hummelauer in England, and Estcrhazy had received, 
more particularly through the Austrian Ambassador in 
London, various items of information compromising the 
House of Rothschild with regard to their Spanish policy, 
Estcrhazy asked Nathan and James to come and see 
him, and questioned them on the matter. They naturally 
did their best to allay the Ambassador’s fears. James 
wrote a letter from London on 23rd June, 1835, 
containing the following passage 

“ We had a long conversation with Prince Estcrhazy, 
and it is clear that Pozzo does not love us. We told him 
that we arc having nothin*^ xvhatevcr to do with Spain, 
or with the payments to the troops in England ; for 
Pozzo spoken as though wc were providing the money 
for T’aising the troo[)s here. We told Prince Estcrhazy 
that he could write to the Prince that wc had had 
absolutely nothing to do with tlie matter.” 

Su(.‘h was the [)osition of the llothscliilds, that they 
naturally avoided expressing their inmost thoughts in 
ledgers whieh were destined to be communicated to 
Pnnee Mettcriiicii or Count Ai)ponyi. One fact was 
clearly established, namely that the London Rothschild 
stood for the same Liberal views as tlu' British Govern- 
ment, and that was the essence of the matter. 

llui imelauev trusted Nathan no further than he could 
see him, For,” he wrote a little later,* “ even if Nathan 
had entirely disposed of the Spanish affair, 1 should not 
regard this as any real guarantee for his conduct in the 
future. TiUst year, when he became a partner to all the 
intrigues of the Quadruple Alliance, he observed to me 
one day, in obvious embarrassment as to what he was to 
say : ‘ I must grant it (the loat\ of the moment) because 
if I don’t, somebody else will.’ He l)as joined the ranks 
of the revolutionaries simply because he saw his profit 
in so doing. He has struck me ever since I have been 
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here as so completely disingenuous and so cheap in his 
motives that I am convinced that he will always plump 
for the side on which there is anything to gain, and that 
if offers should be made from the revolutionary party 
he would not hesitate to accept them.” 

On receiving these complaints from the London 
Embassy, Mettcrnich protested to Wcrthcimstein, the 
Vienna Manager of the House of Rothschild, and he 
duly reported on this to Solomon in Paris and to the two 
brothers in Ix3ndon. Thereupon Nathan and James in 
London went to the Austrian Embassy, where they 
found Hummelaiicr again in charge, and naively asked 
him, of all people, to use his good ollices with Prince 
Mettcrnich so that he might no longer suffer from these 
misconceptions as to their “ real attitude.” Iluitunelauer 
did not disguise from them that he had been the acjtual 
cause of the alarm at Vienna. Ih* said that he was bound 
to report the fact that Nathaii liad at one tinie s})(>ken 
in favour of intervention in Spain, on tlu* ground of news 
which he had received from James in Paris. Nathan was 
exceedingly embarrassed, for lie was unable to deny this 
in front of his Paris brother. 

James’s astonishment at my statement,” Hununc- 
lauer reported,’ “ was no less than my surfirise when 
James emphatically gave me his word that he liad 
written in a precisely contrary sense to his !)iv)lher, that 
is to say, against intervention and not in favour of it. 
He had actually pointed to the possibility of Louis 
Philippe losing his throne as a consequcnc^e of interven- 
ing, and not of refraining from intervention. Everything 
leads rnc to the conclusion that this statement of James 
should be fully believed, since it entirely agrees with 
everytj mg that one has heard from Paris, and accords 
with the general spirit and well-known {jgublie sense of 
the Head of the Paris branch, and with the fact of his 
exceptional relations with King Louis Philippe.” 
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Solomon in Paris had also received Wertheimstein’s 
letter regarding Metternich’s dissatisfaction and his 
request for an explanation. As he was normally domi- 
ciled at Vienna, and completely dependent upon 
Metternich, he was naturally far more sensitive to the 
latter’s reproaches than any of his brothers. Solomon, 
who was forced to live under the immediate eye of the 
Prince, was naturally particularly concerned to clear 
himself, as far as the Vienna Cabinet was concerned, even 
if this had to be done at the expense of his brother 
Nathan. He did not confine himself to cxphdning his 
position to Count Apponyi, but he also wrote at length 
to Wertheimstein, instructing him to communicate his 
remarks to Metternich. His faithful secretary had the 
iutter copied and submitted it to Metternich. 

“ I duly received your valued communica- 
tion,”* Solomon’s letter ran, regarding the 
affairs of my brother in London. Before I come to 
deal witli the matter itself I must remind you, 
my dear Leopold, that, as you know, but H. H. 
thc^ Prince cannot know, my brother Nathan 
INIeycr is one of the ablest men as far as the 
Exchequer and price movements are concerned, 
but has no special aptitude in other matters. 
You know that I am a confirmed enemy of 
Spain, and that he is no less so, not for political 
reasons, of which he has little understanding, 
but on account of the fact of 1,300,000 francs 
which we had to sacrifice in order to recover our 
money, and even then we did not recover the 
whole amount, but were forced to accept 600,000 
in Ardouin bonds. Wc brothers thereupon 
decided — this is lietwecn ourselves — to avenge 
ourselves on Spain and on Toreno, because he 
and his Council have caused us an actual loss of 
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1,680,000 francs. We decided to force Toreno 
into a position in which he should suffer for every 
penny that he had taken from our purse, to repay 
the robbery by ruining his schemes, and to 
indemnify ourselves for our loss. And that was 
done ! Nathan Meyer sold, in addition to £600,000 
of stock, a further £1,500,000, on bear account, 
as shown by the enclosed copy of the statement, 
the original of whicJi I showed to Count Apponyi. 
Now you know what happens in a bear operation ; 
when the time for delivery comes, if you have not 
got the stock you must borrow it, and that is 
what my brother did, but in the meantime the 
people from whom he had borrowed stock, and 
who were forced to take back the stock from him 
at the higher price, were not able to meet their 
obligations, owing to tlie excess of £1,500, 000 
stock wliich my brother had sold ; instead of tlic 
Ardouin Loan being £3,500,000 — £5,500,000 had 
been sold, and this flooded the market and ruined 
the value of Spanish paper. I have laid Lionel’s 
letters from Madrid copied to send to you ; he 
says in them that Ardouin and Mendizabal sent 
couriers to IVIadrid com])laining tliat Nathan 
Meyer Rothschild was selling so alarmingly and 
depressing the stock. Lionel naturally denied 
this, and he is back from Spain now, and the 
robbers in Madrid have had their credit ruined. 
Prince de Talleyrand’ is still alive, and, as liis 
Highness may ascertain we have been to see him 
ten times, which between ourselves has also cost 
us a little money, and we asked him to remain a 
few days longer in Paris so that the King might 
adhere to his resolve not to intervene. I would have 
you kjiow that we were witli Broglie, and Guizot** 
was there ; they arc both at heart opposed to 
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intervention, so, when asked for our sineere 
opinion as to what was best, we replied that we 
were convinced that France’s credit would go to 
the devil if they intervened, and that they would 
have to face a second and a third revolution. We 
have also seen the King and made him fear for 
his crown, and he told us that he would rather 
take on Manguin'* than intervene. Thiers'* is now 
bitterly hostile to us ; it seems that the King told 
him what we had said, as also did Cnizot and 
Broglie. As regards Natlian Meyer Rothschild, 
he is a child in politics. The fact tliat, as you 
write, he discussed the matter with Esterhazy is 
an absolute proof that he believes that the 
Powers will be pleased by intervention. There is 
no otlier way of explaining it ; with regard to 
Sj)ain itself, I guarantee you by the happiness of 
my family and my two only children, if he is 
handed clean money all he need do is to change 
it. He is so disgusted that he says he is going off 
and \^ on"t touch Spain again if the moneif is 'put 
in his hands. This I assure you. For the sake of 
his hcallh, and ti> have a little rest, he is going to 
Frankfort when his son Iaonc‘1 arrives in London ; 
he Avill take Lionel with him for a few months to 
the family at Frankfort. I am prepared to swear 
before (lod to the truth of what 1 am writing, 
Avhich I want you to pass on to the Prince. I 
take my oath upon it that it is all absolutely 
true. liowever, unfortunately the Rothschilds 
have ])road backs, and there are (constant articles 
in the papers. In other matters that arc not con- 
'^erned^ with the Bourse, Nathan jMeyer Rothschild 
is not particuhirly bright ; he is exceedingly com- 
petent in his ofU(*e, but, apart from that, between 
ourselves, he can hardly spell his own name. 
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This brother of mine, however, is so disgusted 
with Spain that he can hardly bear himself, just 
like all of us, only perhaps he feels it more because 
he realises that he made the advance of 15, 000, 000 
francs without asking any of his partners about 
it. You can, therefore, communicate my whole 
letter to the Prince, assuring him that there can 
be no thought of giv^ing the Spanish (iovernment 
a single farthing of credit. I myself do not yet 
know when we brothers will meet ; whether the 
affair of the Spanish Loan will cause a si)lit we 
shall see. I am sixty, my l>rother at Fiaukfort is 
sixty-two ; I have only two childre n, and if I live 
very carefully I can live on the interest of my 
interest ; I have fortunately only got to provide 
for my son, as my Betty is as ri(*h as her father.’^ 
I do not mean that I inie nd to give up business, 
but only to sec to it that 1 can sleep pc :/. ' ■»’nlly. 
The Spanish affair has com])Ietely ruiiu^d my 
nerves ; it is not the loss oj luouey, for, even if the 
whole 15,000,000 francs had bee n lost, my share 
would have been only 3,000,000, but the un- 
pleasantness which we have had svith this 
business. Now Nathan Meyer Rothsc iiiJd has four 
grown up sons, and Carl has two younger boys, so 
they manage on the basis of a dozen heads. 
Because my father has so disposed we shall 
probably have to remain together, but I must 
confess that it has all very much tired and 
exhausted 

“ Your 

‘‘S. M. V. Rothschild.” 

I have sent your letter of 15th to liondon, as 
James is in TiOndon just now to deal with accounts. 
I must beg you to show the letter only to the 
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Prince, as we and N. M. R. (Nathan) are getting 
anonymous letters threatening our lives for having 
so much depressed the Spanish bonds, and I am 
afraid to go out at night.” 

This letter was characteristic in more than one respect ; 
it shows that the Spanish affair did really trouble 
Solomon exceedingly, and that the false position it 
placed him in witli regard to Mettcrnieh was so painful 
to him that lie had even thought for a moment of separa- 
ting from his brothers and withdrawing from business. 
It is evidenee of the (‘onfliet of eonseient'c from which 
Solomon was suffering, and of the development of a 
'^risis in his relations to his brothers in the West. This 
was, lunvever, only a ])assing move. Fundamentally the 
maxim laid down by the old fatluT, Meyer Amsehel, still 
h('!d : “ All the brotlna's shall stand together in every- 
thing ; all shall be responsible for the actions of each 
one ” ; and the desire for profit and constantly to increase 
tin j)ower of the House W7is greater than any misgivings 
oi any eon>idera1 ion for Mettcrnieh. Solomon remem- 
bered Psalm exxxiii, v. 1 : Behold how" good and how 
} leasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! 
. . , For then' the l.ord commanded tin,' blessing, even 
life for ever more.” 

Wlnlst the Rothsehilds had at first been disappointed 
in Spain, they had succeeded in tlu'ir priiu'ipal object, 
the acquisition of the quicksilver mines, and the loan 
affair wdth 'J'oriaio had been dealt with adequately. By 
their bi ar ojierations in S]>anish securities they had not 
merely recovered th(' amount spent in bribing Toreno, 
but had made a profit besides. The final residt, therefore, 
had been, as Solomon himself had to admit, that his 
much-abused brother Nathan had ac'hii ved a financial 
gain to the general benefit of the House of Rothschild. 

So far, so good ; but Soloiiion wanted to ascertain who 
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had spread the rumours which had made such an impres- 
sion on the Imperial Court of Vienna, or, rather, on 
Metternich. It did not take him long to find out, for he 
had his confidential agents everywhere ; especially he had 
friends whose interest it was immediately to bring in any 
news that miglit be of value. Prominent amongst these 
was Count Carl Po/zo di Horgo, the old bitter enemy of 
Napoleon, whom he had hated since they were boys 
together in Corsica. The Count, who was seventy years 
of age, was at that period Russian Ambassador in 
Ixmdon. Notoriously avaricious, tliis scventy-yc^ar-old 
diplomatist had amassed a large fortune in the c*ourse ot 
his (career, but his desire for money was insatiable. He 
had been conneetecl with the Rothschilds wlicn they had 
bc'cn engaged in the issue of the Austrian Mc'tallicjucs. 
Two days after he had sc'nt the above letter to Vienna, 
Solomon received a detailed letter from his brother 
Nathan, putting him in full possession of the fa(*ts 
regarding tlie part which Pozzo had played. He at once 
took the kdter to Count Appoi j i, and wrote another 
letter to Wertheimstein in IIebrc ^^. 

“ Paris, 

“ 2Gfh June, 1835. 

“ I enclose a copy of a letter from L melon, the 
original of which 1 showed to Count Apponyi, 
requesting him to write to Vienna confirming the 
fact that he had seen the original here. You sec 
that Pozzo is the source of all tliese slanders. I 
may be permitted to explain to my real friends 
the origin o^’ Pozzo’s deep and bitter hatred of the 
^louse of Rothschild, You will remember that in 
connection with the Metalliques T.oan, which im- 
mediately rose to a premium of five, and then of 
ten per cent., my brother James wrote to me at 
Vienna stating that Pozzo wanted to be given 
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1,000,000 gulden at the issue price. James added 
himself that he was counting on Pozzo getting at 
least half a million. You will remember that I had 
very few Metalliques left, and why should I make 
a present to Pozzo of forty to fifty thousand 
florins — ^to Pozzo, one of the world’s worst misers, 
who has had so many profitable dealings in 
Rentes with our firm. 

“ Pozzo’s suggestion was accordingly refused, 
James telling him that unfortunately I had none. 
He has since been our bitterest enemy, and makes 
a profitable business out of damaging us. I got 
my brother James to go to lA)ndon to get all these 
accounts cleared up ; thereupon Pozzo springs the 
yarn that James went to London to pay the 
ruffians who were going from there to Spain. In 
the enclosed copy of a letter from Nathan regard- 
ing part of the account, the original of which has 
also been seen by Apponyi, you will find an item 
of about ], 600, 000, of which wc had to allow 
Toreno and his gang to rob us, in order to recover 
our money. I am also sending you a Madrid news- 
pa})er, which contains proof that we were against 
the intcr\’ention, as well as an extract from 
Lioners letter, Avhich the Count has also read. 

It is not interested motives that lead me to 
make such (efforts to clear mj^self of suspicion in 
the eyes of the Austrian Cabinet. No, as God is my 
witness, 1 am actuated by love, respect and devo- 
tion. Were 1 dealing only with that miser Pozzo, 
who, because he did not get his 500, 000 florins, 
has become our deadly enemy, he would sec how 
little his lies worry me.” 

Solomon’s intention was that all his re marks should be 
duly conveyed to Metternich so as to re-establish himself 
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in Metternich’s good graces, even if he did so at the 
expense of his brother Nathan. Nathan was far away and 
outside Metternieh’s range. 

Meanwliile, the position in Spain had undergone a pro- 
found change, and this was attributable in no small degree 
to the influencic of the Rothschilds. His overwhelming 
financial difficulties and the vicissitudes of the campaign 
against Don Carlos had forced Count 'I'oreno to resign in 
favour of Mendi/abal, who sucteceded him. This man, who 
was a Jew by race and religion, had passed an adventurous 
life. Having a highly developed financial sense, he had 
been an army contractor early in Ins career, and had 
then entx^red the servi(*c of the ric*li Madrid banker, Don 
Vincente Rertram dc Lys, who, as W(^ know, came to be 
closely conne(*ted witli the House of Rothschild. It was 
through lum that the Hothschilds made the acciuaiiitancc 
of Mendizabal. oMeiidizabal stic? ceded in ingratiating him- 
self with Don Pedro of Portugal, to whom lu* was able to 
render important linaru'ial servi(*cs. In tlu'se transa(*tions 
Mendizabal worked in closer alhance wilh tlu^ House of 
Rothschild, which arranged a loan of .t‘J,()00,0()0 to 
Portugal in April ]<S8o. Later on IMcndizabal was (‘om- 
pellcd, for politi<*al reasons, to emigrate' io London, 
where, through Natlian Rothschild, h(‘ was brought into 
touch with members of the Rritish (lovc rnnu nt. He also 
speculated on his own account in Spanish securitus, aii«! 
made a gr( at deal of mon(*y. 

He was still Inuvily involved in llu sc s(‘curitics wlun 
tlie Rothschilds decided to bring about tlu' gn'at Sf)ani.s}i 
slump. Mendizabal would have been ruinc'd had n<>t 
NathaJi given him previous warning of wliat was going’ 
to lia pen. J'his very man was now Prime Minister* in 
Spain, u liighly satisfactory circumstance for the Roths- 
childs, especially as James, as well as Nathan, was on ihc 
most fnendly and jarsonal terms with the new Minister. 
The financial situation in Spain was certainly extremely 
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bad, and the continuing military operations against the 
Carlists made it necessary to go on raising money. 
Mendizabal made tJie most generous promises on taking 
ofliec, and substantially increased the public debt, in his 
efforts to carry them out. He was generally regarded as 
the agent of the most important bankers in the City of 
London. 

The Duke of Wellington, w^ho viewed with dissatisfac- 
tion the fact that the Liberal English Cabinet su))ported 
tlie a])poinlment of Mcaulizahal, went as far as Uy say'* 
that h(‘ regarded the man as nothing more than a tool of 
Herr von Rothsehild, wliose duty it wsis to further the 
inter(‘sls of the spec'ulalors in Spanish securities. In this 
?! itter Wellington w as of exactly the sani(‘ mind as Herr 
\on Hummelauer, heeause in the Spanish affair Nathan 
i:ad supported the political opponents of the aged Field- 
Marslial. 

“ Is he still your Consul? ” Wellington asked lluinme- 
li'iier in lcS;3(). 

"i es,” replied Hummelauer, “ but for many years all 
personal contact l)etw(‘en me and Herr von Rothschild 
has ceased, so that relations between him and the 
lanbassy are now' entirely susj>endt‘d.”'’ 

Mendizabars (h)vernment, however, satished neither 
the Spain of the Queen Regent nor the Rotlisehilds. He 
k(‘})t on piling uj) the debt, and increased the deficit to 
an enormous extent. 

It was all very well for the Roths( hilds to t('ll everyone 
that they w'ere having nothing more to do with S])ain. 
That was not the ease as long as tlu‘y were itx ])ossession 
of the rich (quicksilver inini'S ;md to that extent depen- 
dent u{)on Madrid. Nathan did not w ish to endanger the 
succes s o^ one ()f his most daring business strokes through 
ex(‘(;ssive harshness in dc^aling with his friiaul Mendiza- 
hal’s constant aj)plieations for loans. His brothers, 
Ixowevcr, took a different attitude, as they w ere deqxnident 
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upon Metternich, Louis Philippe, and other powerful 
persons. 

Towards the end of 1835 the Spanish Queen’s Govern- 
ment approached England for a loan, and England sug- 
gested to France that they should jointly guarantee 
£2,000,000. Nathan was asked to take a part in this loan. 
He saw that by doing so he would win favour at Madrid, 
while the guarantee of the twu Powers made the loan a 
perfectly safe one, l)ut, in view^ of the great dissatisfac- 
tion that liad been caused by the previous loan issued 
behind Mettcrnicdi’s back, he decided on this occasion 
to put his cards on the table so far as his brothers and 
Metternich were concerned. 

“ In view of a statement that has becai made to me 
by one of our most intimate friends in tiu' Cabinc t,” he 
wTote to his brother James in Paris on 2()tli December, 
1835,” I am hastening to send you this e xpress letter 
to inform you that our (Jovv rnment has })roposed to 
France that she should join in guaranteeing a loan to 
Spain of two million [uninds sterling. 

“ Our Government’s proposal is for w joint nuaran.tf’C, 
and they have so far had no reply from Ihc Erenfh 
Cabinet. If France will not agree to the |>roposal it is 
highly probable that ICngland will giv(‘ Ihu* guarant(‘e 
alone, if not for tlu* whole amount, at any rate for a 
part. 

“ Under such an arrangerruait, my dear brother, wo 
should be running no risk at all, in my opinion, for ii 
France and England give tlu'ir guarant(‘e it will be like 
the ' (»reek Loan.’ . . . Phrase forward this letter at one( 
to our brother Solomon at Vienna, as I am very anxioii!> 
to kn vv w hat rnele thinks of this mat ter.” 

liyf note he meant MetterniHi. It is interesting to noU* 
that Nathan was K/ pt informed by his “ most inliinah" 
fricfid in the British Cabinet.” He w^as certainly usehil 
for such Imsincss. 
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It was difficult for Solomon at Vienna to persuade 
Matternieh to acquiesce again in the plan of granting a 
loan to the enemy of his protege Don Carlos, a loan which, 
in any case, was bound to be fruitless. For Metternich 
would not change his opinion, especially in a matter 
involving the fundamental prin(*iplcs upon which his 
policy was based. Solomon represented the matter as 
though Nathan wished to ascertain Metternich ’s opinion, 
but he sent him tlic extract from the letter which has 
been given above. The result was, as might have been 
expected, one of the Chancellor’s typical lecturing 
tirades. He wrote as follows in a private letter to Solomon 
Rothschild : 


Vienna, 

‘‘ 2\)th December, 1885. 

I have considered the letter which you have sent 
me with the attention w^hich the subject obviously 
deserves. You know me w^ell enough to have 
learned that I never engage in spccailative tran- 
sad ions, and it is therefore unnecessary for me to 
take cognisance of them. This ease raises other 
considerations ; and your brother Nathan M. 
desires to know my views. These I shall express 
without beating about the bush, as an honourable 
man, w ho is well disposed to your Ileuse, should. 
The business under discussion has tw^o sides, a 
financial and a moral one. The first is no concern 
of mine. A loan guaranteed by the tw^o sea-Fow^ers 
is undoubtedly a safe financial transaction. You 
will appreciate this bc^tter than I can. If your 
brother wishes to make money, this is an oppor- 
tunity for doing so. From every moral point of 
view I consider tlie business to be one of the most 
damnable, as 1 shall have no difficulty in showing. 
Although neither I nor anybodj^ else, who has 
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bad experience of public affairs, would venture 
to prophesy the final outeonie of the Spanish 
Revolution, the outcome on another field is pain- 
fully obvious, I mean the inevitability of Spanish 
bankruptcy. Whatever may happen in that un- 
fortunate country, its public debt cannot be met, 
and anything that is done in England now with 
reference to the Peninsula is simply putting off the 
evil day^ and also makingthe ultimate disaster more 
extensive. And who are the people who will be 
hit? They arc unfortunate fathers of families, small 
capitalists, the value of whose Spanish securities 
will dwindle away to nothing ; and, in order to put 
off the evil day, rivers of blood are being poured 
out in Spain, while at the head of the so-called 
Administration — for it administers nothing— is 
an agent of the British Stoc^k Exchange, and the 
country is being systcmati<*ally robbed of all the 
rcsourcics which might have im])roved its future! 

‘‘ Such o23erations may ^^ing blood money, but 
that money can bring no happiness ! The loan in 
question can serve no other purpose but to meet 
obligations due in I^ondon for one term ; S[)ain 
will leeeivc not one farthing of the money. All 
that Spain can hope from the scheme is an exten- 
sion of the deceptive appearance Of there still 
being resources where tlicre aiv‘ no real resources 
at all, and this deception will cost much blood. I 
am speaking now of the national bankruptcy 
which God Himself could not prevent. 

“ If your honourable House w^erc to take over 
the business it would earn the curses of those who 
will eventually be overwhelmed in bankruptcy. 
A House w'liich has ^von its position by very diff- 
eri'ut mcthofls from these should not be a party to 
uch a sclicmc. 
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Nathan Meyer may say that such considera- 
tions cannot affect a business decision ; this may 
be true, where such decisions are admittedly un- 
influenced by any moral considerations what- 
ever. I am not that type of man, and I am sure 
that, on reflection, Nathan Meyer will feel that 
neither is he. However, he wished to know my 
opinion, and this I frankly express in the way 
with wliieh you are familiar.” 

Metternieh’s hi<:;h moralising made but little impres- 
sion on the members of the Rolhs(*hild family, except 
upon Solomon. They knew perfectly well that the Im- 
])erial Government had ba(*ked the absolutist Don Carlos, 
and that they were on tli(‘ir side giving him very con- 
siderable linancial support. It was as y(^t by no means 
( vidcait that Don Carlos would not triumph in the end. 
If he had only been somewhat more energetic and deci- 
sive he might on three occasions easily have succeeded 
in becoming master of S])ain. But even if he were to 
srcc(‘ed, how could one lose with the guarantee of 
Fiance and England ? If things went wrong, well, those 
I wo States would suffer. 

Solomon at Vienna could always take refuge in the 
fa( t that he had loyally told Mctternich everything, 
pointing to the difticulty of opposing the majority of his 
brothers. In any case, he let them c*arry on with their 
profitable transactions. At least such was the view of 
Herr von Ilummelaucr, the enemy of the llothschilds at 
the Austrian Embassy in London. He was constantly 
sending hostile reports about the Rothschilds to Vienna 
regarding their Spanish transactions, and keeping every- 
body in a state of alarm. Thus ho reported on the 15th 
April, 1836, that the House of Rothschild was negotia- 
ting with the Government of the Queen R('gent with 
regard to loans, the payment of interest on old loans, 
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etc., that they were planning all kinds of intrigues, and, 
more especially, had lately endeavoured to frustrate 
the Banker Ouvrard’s efforts to arrange a loan for Don 
Carlos. 

Mcttcrnich immediately asked Solomon Rothschild, 
who had returned to Vienna, to come and sec him, and 
taxed him with Hummclauer’s accusations. Thereupon 
father and son put in a detailed memorandum regarding 
the financial arrangements of their House with Spain. 
They described Mctternich’s information as false, and as 
obviously emanating from an unreliable source. It was 
true that Mendizabal had suggested tliat the House of 
Rotlxschild slioiild grant further advances to an amount 
of £200,000 to £250,000 on the security of the royalties 
of the (piicksilvcr mines, and a similar amount on the 
security of Spanish Rentes. The House of Rothschild had, 
however, refused to do so, a it hough the mijies in the 
south of the eoimtry were far from the scene of action in 
the civil war, and therefore offc^red adequate security for 
repayment. In spite of cveryth’ ig, this attractive sug- 
gestion had been turned down. Metternich should have 
confiden(;e in Solomon’s character and word, for anyone 
familiar with the mctliods of the House of Rothschild, 
and who had occasion to observe the principles whicli 
had for some time governed their transact'ous would 
inevitably come to the conclusion that 'they had no 
intention of extending the range of tJicir operations, but 
wished, rather, gradually to narrow their scope, and 
above all, to hold aloof from such venturesome opera- 
tions as could only result in unpleasantness and bad 
blood. Thus the London branch of the House of Roths- 
child had kept entirely aloof from industrial undertak- 
ings siieli as canals and railways, which in England, more 
tlian anywhere else, had been the subject of the most 
unrestrained speculation. No sensible man, therefore, 
could seri(jusl} believe that the House of Rothschild 
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would invest a large portion of its wealth in stocks which, 
in the view of even the most zealous partisans of Isabella, 
offered only a highly precarious security, and rested on 
no solid foundation. The position of the House of Rotlis- 
child was such that it could not absolutely stand apart 
from all transactions in Spanish funds ; its relations with 
the public and the nature of its business forced it to 
engage in them even against its inclination. Such opera- 
tions, however, were essentially Stoc^k Exehange trans- 
actions, and did not constitute real investments such 
as would bind the House of Rothschild to the interests of 
that (‘ountry. 

“ Finally I would take the liberty,” Solomon’s letter 
continued,*" “to observe to Your Highness that all 
the riiniours and on ditSy (uirrcnt about the House of 
Rothschild and its relations with the S})anish Govern- 
ment, should be accepted only with the greatest reserve. 
They arc generally the result of that slanderous malice 
to which anybody who exercises a certain influence is 
irevitably exposed. Persons interested in speculating 
un the Bourses — and the habit of s])eeulating in negoti- 
able securities is extending to all classes of society — 
frcqiu'utly make ])lay with the name of tlie House of 
llothscliild, and try to interpret its ac*tions in the sense 
of their own operations, as this increases their confidence 
in making a profit.” 

This memorandum, except for one inconsistency, was 
very cleverly draftt d. The inconsistency lay in the fact 
that the opening paragraphs, which stated that Mendi- 
zabal s offers had been refused, described them as being 
very attractive and fully guaranteed, whereas two 
pages later Spain’s guarantees were described as “highly 
precarious and unsound-” The truth was that, in view 
of the fact tliat Spanisli securities Averc falling away to 
liothing owing to the civil war and the maladministra- 
tion, the Rothschilds were really not at all anxious to 

K 
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invest too much money in that country, except under 
the guarantee of States such as France and England. 
But, having regard to their position in the quicksilver 
mines, which they did not wish to sacrifice at any price, 
they had to exercise a certain restraint in this matter, 
and were, therefore, compelled to engage in certain 
transactions. 

Hummelauer in London continued to send Metternich 
in Vienna reports hostile to the Rothschilds. He went so 
far as to accuse the British Government also of intrigues, 
and of “ capable connivence ” with the Rothscliilds. 

“The Ministry,” he reported on 26th April, 1836,*^ “ is 
to such an extent dependent upon the House of Roths- 
child that it will shrink from no sacriiice of honour or 
profit to induce tliat firm to pay the interest due on the 
Spanish Bonds on 1st May, in order thus to prevent the 
immediate collapse of SpaiiTs finances, which the 
Government could not survive.” 

In spite of the pressure of the British Government, 
however, the Rothschilds were \\ ry inucli disinclined to 
commit themselves too deeply in Spain, especially as 
the possibility of intervention in that country waS more 
remote than ever. Louis Philippe, in particular, declared 
that nothing w^oidd move him in the attitude he had 
taken up with regard to Spain. “ Before Fiance shall 
intervene in Spain,” the King said, “ it will '1)0 necessary 
to detffroiie me. . . . ”” 

“ It is said tliat the Rothschilds want to negotiate a 
loan in the Peninsula. They will only bring loss and 
suffering on others, for they themselves will have sold 
the loan before it is issued, and, in any case, Spain 
cannot escape ultimate bankruptcy. If Don Carlos is to 
be suppn^ssed, this must be done by the Spaniards 
themselves.” 

The Rothsc hilds did, in fact, grant no further loans to 
Spain, and this was due in no small degree to the fact 
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that the most powerful pillar of the five brothers 
suddenly collapsed. The marriage between Nathan’s 
eldest son Lionel and his cousin Charlotte, the daughter 
of Carl at Naples, had been fixed to take place at 
Frankfort in June 1836. This further union between two 
blood relations was entirely in accordance with the 
scheme of old Meyer Amschel Rothschild, who, in order 
to maintain the family unity and to concentrate the 
family fortunes, had charged his children to admit as 
few foreign families as possible into the most intimate 
family circle. All the brotlicrs met at the family home at 
Frankfort for the wedding, James being accompanied 
by his friend, the great Rossini. "I'lie wedding itself was 
celebrated with unparalleled splendour and magnifi- 
cence ; but shortly after the festivities the bridegroom’s 
father fell sick. Nathan, the greatest financial genius 
of the five brothers, was at that time fifty-nine years old. 
His malady grew obviously worse, and the brothers 
fir ally called in Travers, the most eminent English 
doctor of the day. Ihit medical skill was of no avail, and 
on 28th J.ily, 1836, Nathan Rothschild, the greatest of 
five great brothers, died. 

Solomon Rothschild, who had stayed at his brother’s 
bedside throughout his illness, forgot all that he had ever 
sai(^ or written about his brother Nathan, in reporting 
the cruel loss to Metternich.” 

“ Filled with immeasurable sorrow,” he wrote, “ and 
in the deepest despondency, I have to inform you that 
my most deeply loved brother, Nathan Meyer Roths- 
child, is no more. It has pleased Almighty God to call 
him in the best years of his life, and just at the moment 
when he should have been taking pleasure in the happi- 
ness of his eldest son liaving but just pronounced his 
paternal blessing upon bis mairiage with the daughter 
of my brother Carl — and might have enjoyed the festival 
of our family reunion. He has died too soon for our love 
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and devotion, too soon to receive all those marks of 
respect and gratitude which were his due from his 
dependants, in return for the constant and tireless 
efforts, which he made throughout his whole life, to 
place their well-being on a firm and lasting foundation ; 
to make his house prosperous and happy ; and to assure 
the continued prosperity and honour of his family. . . . 
Heaven would have it so. In pious resignation to divine 
providence, we hope to find the comfort that we so sadly 
need. On the afternoon of 28th July my brother passed 
over to a better life, after he had solemnly conveyed, 
through us his brothers, his solemn charge to his sons, 
who were not all present when he died, loyally and firmly 
to hold together, and always to keep in view as their aim 
the example of unity and affection which we have set. 
The London House will continue to operate uncliangcd 
under the name of him, the fouiulcr ; it will be managed 
by his sons, and there will be no change of any kind. 
With regard to property and means, and in its principles 
and relations with us other four urothca's, tluae will not 
be the slightest modification in previous practice.” 

Solomon made the letter an occasion for the following 
request : 


‘‘ That Your Highness will transfer all those 
feelings of gracious and kindly goodwill which you 
entertained for their lamented father to his sons. 
How greatly it will strengthen and encourage 
them in the painful blow that they have suffered, 
if they may enjoy the gracious goodwill of a Frince 
of a dignity, magnificence, and renown beyond all 
V ords. May your Highness be graciously pleased 
to comfort your loyal and truly devoted servant 
with this hope, that it may cheer me in my sorrow, 
and sustain me in my suffering — if there were aiiy- 
Hiing that could assist in bringing comfort in their 
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irreparable loss to the deeply sorrowing family in 
London, it would be to grant them some public 
distinction in the eyes of the world such as would 
show that, through the death of their father, the 
family had not lost a distinction which he was proud 
to possess so long as he breathed. I refer to his 
position as Consul-Cleneral in liondon of his I. and 
R. Apostolic Majesty. May your Highness be 
graciously pleased to use your all-powerful in- 
fluence to the end that this ofliee may pass to 
Baron Lionel Nathan von RothseluUi, the eldest 
son of iny late brother. He, no less than his other 
brothers, will certainly fulfil the behests of his 
late father, and will consider it his constant duty 
to emulate all his father’s virtues. 

“ My brothers and I,” Solomon continued, 
indeed the whole family of the departed, will 
raise to Your Excelkniy a monument of undying 
gratitude that after this inexpressibly sad event 
you should be the first to perform a public act, 
whereby the world shall learn that the honour 
and dignity that peitained to the father, having 
jiassed on to his son, still redounds to the 
honour and glory of the family. . . . Forgive me. 
Your llighncss, that in the first violent rush of 
grief and sorrow I should approach you with a 
request ; but I count it as my most sacred duty 
to the memory of my late brother, whom 1 can 
never honour and lament enough, to do for his 
children and for his family all that can bring 
them any alleviation of their sorrow, and secure 
for them esteem and legard. And may Your High- 
ness rest assure^* that, in all the circumstances of 
life, I shall iK'ver cease to elierish those feelings of 
deep, sincere, profound and unliinited admiration 
and regard, and of most unchangeable and loyal 
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devotion, with which I have the honour to sub- 
scribe myself, 

“ Your Highness’ most completely humble 
servant, 

“ S. M. VON Rothschild. 

“ Frankfort a. M., 

‘‘ the Srd August, 1836.” 

Solomon Rothscliild had also reported his brother’s 
death to Count Kolowrat, and asked his secretary, 
Moritz (Joldschmidt,*' also to make a verbal request that 
“almost the last wish expressed by the dying man,” with 
regard to the Consulate-General, should be carried out. 

Mcttcrnich sent a friendly and sympathetic reply, 
assuring Solomon tliat he would favourably consider 
the question of appointing Lionel. Solomon tlianked him “ 
for his gracious letter, assuring Metternieh that he set 
the highest value on it as a prui>f of the latter’s sincere 
sympathy, and that it would be most can^fully treasured 
as a sacred mark of his kindness ajid friendship. 

“Your Highness,” Solomon continued, “may easily 
judge how deeply this sad death has especially affected 
me. Throughout the whole period of the illness I was 
almost always the person who was with my late brother ; 
day and niglit (for I was living in the same house with 
my son Anselm) I would constantly come at his bidding 
to hear any wish that he had to express in his last 
moments ; and I may say I enjoyed his complete 
confidence in all his affairs. Three days before his death 
he told me all his thoughts and wdshes with regard to the 
will which he then drew up, and which I then had 
written out in accordance with his intentions. We 
brothers and the whole family have suffered an irrepar- 
able loss in his death. God alone can heal the wound 
that has been inflicted upon us. We must seek alleviation 
for our sorrows in the consolations of our religion. Your 
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Highness will graciously pardon me if, at this time of 
uncontrollable sorrow, I cannot refrain from expressing 
my feelings ; your kindness and humanity are guarantee 
that you will honour my just sorrow. 

“ In view of the friendly advice Your Highness had 
given me I will not conceal from you that I consider it 
fortunate that I was able to be present here on this 
unhappy occasion, since I enjoyed tlie confidence, 
not only of my late brother, but also of my other 
brothers, in cverytliing that was done, and they left 
everything to me. I may say with a clear conscience that 
they will have no cause to regret this, for I have acted 
with true disinterestedness as a brother and friend, and 
have carried through everything justly. 

“ The agreements between us for a further period of 
three years had been drawn up, embodying every point, 
and they were ready for signature, for we still believed 
that our late brother would, with God’s help, recover. 
However, this was not to be, fate had decided otherwise. 
Jn his death-bed Nathan asked me to have the contract 
renewed with his surviving sons, with the provision that 
it should not be terminated within a ])eriod of five years, 
and this has been done, as Your Highness will see on 
perusing the contracts which I shall have the honour 
to ay before you on my return. The firm of N. M. 
Rothschild remains unaltered, the sons together acting 
as a unit with one vote in the partnership. The whole 
trading capital of the four brothers, and of the late 
N. M. R,, cannot be touched for the next five years, and 
nobody can draw anything out of the working capital, 
while we have reduced the interest, that we draw 
individually, from four to Ihree per cent., so that the 
partnership as a whol(' v ill, with God’s help, st ill further 
improve its position in the live y^ars ; as tin; proportion 
of the funds which can be spent has been reduced ; and 
there is no necessity for the young men to be drawn into 
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speculative ventures. . . . My brother reckoned that he 
had given his children about £800,000 during his life- 
time, and he has left an extraordinarily valuable business, 
so that, apart from their share in the business, each of 
his sons has about one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred thousand pounds of his own. On his death- 
bed my late brother charged his eldest son, and 
through him those who were not present, always to 
apply all their efforts to keep the business property 
intact, and not to participate in any risky ventures. 
He gave them mueli wise eounsel, bade them avoid all 
evil company, and always to keep in tlie way of true 
virtue, religion, and righteousness. INIy late brother told 
them that the world would now try to make money out 
of us, so that it belioved them to be all the more (lareful, 
and he remarked that, whether any son had £50,000 more 
or less, was a matter of indifference to him. All that 
mattered was that they should hold together in unity. 

“ He died in the full possession of his fa(;ulties, and 
ten minutes before his death he said, as he received the 
last consolations of religion that are customary with us : 
‘ It is not necessary that I should pray so much, for, 
believe me, according to my convictions, I have not 
sinned.’ . . . To my daughter Betty, as she took leave of 
him, he said, in the truly British manner, ‘Good-night 
for ever.’ Thus peacefully and in full possession of his 
faculties our brother passed over into the better life.” 

On his brother’s death any resentment or difference 
of opinion that Solomon had ever felt with regard to 
Nathan’s actions melted away like snow in the sun. 
Everything else was lost in an overwhelming sense of 
family vuily, whicdi is especially characteristic of the 
Jewish rac e, and in this case had been inculcated with 
particular emphasis by old Meyer Amsehel, the founder 
of the bank. Nathan had left four sons, the eldest of 
whom, liioncl, became head of the London bank. Thus 
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the third generation since the foundation of the firm 
were coming into the saddle. In its patriarchal style, and 
in the tender concern that he showed for his children, 
Nathan’s will was reminiscent of tliat of his father. It 
was very general in its terms, and particularly refrained 
from entering into precise details as to the value of the 
property left. It dealt especially with tlic method of 
carrying on tlie business, and the contra(!tual relation- 
ship binding the partners for the periods of three or 
five years. 

‘‘ It is my earnest wish,” Nathan wrote iri his \vill,” 

that my sons shall carry on my business in London, 
that th(' association with tlie otlier Houses, which my 
dear brothers direct, shall be maintained, that they shall 
continue to remain partners together, and that to this 
end the Articles of Association between my sons and my 
brothers shall be renewed for further periods of five 
years. At the sanu' time I charge my sons always will- 
ine’y to accept the advice of my exj)erienced brothers, 
a ad to direct iheir tin?lcss endeavours, throiigh assidu- 
ons industry intelligently applied, to establisli on an 
ever firmer foundation the welfare and reputation of 
the House. ... 1 would ree]ucst t]\e executors of the will, 
a*^ well as any relations in London and Frankfort 
unuf med, to confine their efforts simply and solely ^o 
the due execution of this my last will and tesl ament, and 
— since it does not pertain to their olliec at all — not to 
ask for any further information, or for the production of 
any books of accounts.” 

It was thus possible again to avoid any unpleasant 
scrutiny or public discussiem of the enormous llothsehild 
wealth which w^as s})read over the whole of Europe. 
The Government also ref^'ained from applying too clOwSe 
a measure in the case of a man who had rendered it such 
important services over a period of years, and, even in 
the last year of his life, had succeeded in raising a loan 
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of £15,000,000 to indemnify the slave-owners when 
slavery was abolished. 

The death of Nathan was a very serious loss to the 
House. Hey den says of him very justly in his Galerie 
heruhmter und merkwilrdiger Frankfurter^^ that, although 
Nathan was the third son, he was looked upon as the 
head of the family, and the other brothers generally 
took his advice. He was the controlling spirit in the 
application of the enormous fund which they jointly 
possessed. 

Gutzkow said of him*'* that he threw himself into all 
his undertakings with enormous vigour, and everything 
about him was on a large scale. Nathan was a splendid 
example of the traditions and wealth of the city. He was 
as much respected there as he was feared, and made 
upon all who knew him the impression of a man w ho had 
a positive genius for business. He himself had the 
greatest possible admiration for industry. He once said 
to a friend with reference to his children, “ I wish that 
they may devote themselves mind, soul, heart, and body 
to their business ; that is the way to attain happiness.”” 

This remark was absolutely in accordance with his 
character, but it simply confirmed the old adage that 
work makes a man happy. 

Nathan was a very well-known figure in tne City of 
London. The pillar against wliicdi he was acc^ustomed to 
lean is still pointed out on the Stock Exchange. Of 
massive build, his head set between thick shoulders, he 
would stand there with his hands deep in his trouser- 
pockets, apparently indifferent to what was going on 
about him, but in reality observing everything very 
closely. Nathan would always reply in monosyllables, 
giving sliort and definite instructions. He was fully 
cons(nous of his power and uninfluenced by the flattery 
whicii his rich(is called forth. He had gradually come to 
despise mankind, having been led to this conclusion 
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through observing the effect of the gold that flowed 
from his hand.*® 

Nathan’s body was brought from Frankfort to London, 
and lay at New Court, his house in St. Swithin’s Lane. 
The funeral procession on 8th August, 1836, was an 
outward symbol of the enormous position which Nathan 
had achieved in the British Empire. The representatives 
of the great Powers, the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and 
several Aldermen of the City of I^ondon followed tlie 
coffin, which was preceded by a procession of Jewish 
orphan children clothed in white. The whole of London 
had come to sec the funeral procession ; the crowds were 
enormous, and it was difficult to maintain order. Such 
was the funeral of the man who forty years before had 
emigrated to liondoii as a small Jewish trader from 
Frankfort without name or position. 

Solomon saw to it that the event was given proper 
publicity. James had arranged for an article of extrava- 
gaiff praise of Nathan to appear in the Journal des 
Df bais, and Solomon arrange^d for it to be printed in 
other j)aporb as well, lie asked Gutzkow to help him in 
Ihis, and Gutzkow wrote the following letter on 12th 
August, 1836, to Kolb, the Editor in Chief of the 
AVgcwelne Zeitung.*^ 

‘‘ 1 he Vienna Rothschild has approached me with n 
view to having the article on his brother, whicli appeared 
on 5th inst. in the Journal dcs Debuts^ reproduced in 
the Allgemeine Zeitung, I have had the article, which I 
enclose, translated, and would be glad if you could have 
it printed if possible. I need not remind you of Mctter- 
nich’s relations with Solom(?a.’' 

Nathan’s death naturally produced important changes 
in the management of t!\{' Rothschild business. The tacit 
leadership which he had hcM passed to James in Paris ; 
in Spanish affairs the House of Rothsdiild licnceforward 
paid less attention to British wishes, and confined its 
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concessions to the minimum that was necessary in order 
to retain their hold over the quicksilver mines, which 
they rightly regarded as a highly profitable business. 
It was the more desirable that they should cut down 
their Spanish commitments since Mendizabal proved a 
failure ; lie lost all prestige, and Spain came threateningly 
near the verge of bankruptcy. To Metternieh’s great 
satisfaction the Rothschilds withdrew from financial 
transactions in Spain in view of the des])erate condition 
of the country. Nathan’s sons, who wished to stand as 
well as possible with Austria, in order to secure the 
Consulate, declared to Ilerr von numinelaiier** that they 
would have nothing further to do with the Spanish 
business. “ All kinds of offers,” they said to him, “ have 
been made to induce us to take over the next payment 
of Sjianish dividends, but we are deternun(‘d not to do 
so, and,” added one of th: Rotiiseliilds, “it was not wc 
who paid the earlier divid< nds.” 

“ The earlier dividends/ ’ Ilunnnelauer commented on 
this, “were always paid ovi of the loans floated by the 
House of Rothschild ; debts were met by further borrow- 
ings without the House of Rothschild adv^aiu^ing its own 
cash. As it is now quite impossible to get any more 
money out of the pu.blic, the House of Rothsehild'would 
have to find future; dividends out of their own resources, 
and without any possibility of seeing their money again.” 

Meanwhile, important changes were tiiking place in 
Spain, that only served to make the position more 
eriti(*al. Mendizabal had resign(‘d in May ISrifl, and the 
summer brought further suex;esses to Don Carlos ; 
indee d, there was a rising in the immediate neighboiir- 
ii(^ d of the castle of the Queen Regent . The Constitution 
of l.Si2 was accepted under duress, and the Queen at 
that time even meditated flight. The eonstituent Cortes 
met on 2lth October, 1866, amidst eireurnstanees of 
general confusion. 
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Don Carlos, however, had failed to turn these favour- 
able circumstances to full account, and Espartero, the 
General of the Christinos, actually succeeded in Dec- 
ember 1836 in inflicting a severe reverse upon him. 
In the first half of March however a concentrated attack 
by the Christinos failed. 

Mettcrnich was constantly watching tlie attitude of 
the Rothschilds to Spain with grave mistrust, and asked 
Apponyi to report on it. The latter, instead of referring 
to persons who Imd other sources of information, 
generally asked James Rothschild himself, or accepted 
the statements of a political (diarlatan and paid informer 
called Klindworth, whose reports were only too fre- 
quently untrue. In March 1837 Apponyi had another 
discussion with James Rothschild in whicdi the latter 
said that the yield of the quicksilver mines had been 
enormously increased, and that the Rothschilds were 
being asked for an advance of 2, 000, 000 francs on 
account of royalties. He said that their Madrid agent 
was pressing for the acceptance of this j)roposal, and 
begging that James Rothschild, who paid the expenses 
of tile Spanish liCgation in Paris, amounting to 80,000 
francs a month, out of his own pocket, without ever 
having any of them refunded, should not cease these 
payments. 

Weisweiller, the Rothschild rcpresentati\ e at Madrid, 
said that, if that were done, he would be hounded out 
of the town and the exceedingly profitable (piicksilver 
business would be lost. Such statements necessarily 
indicated that the House of Rothschild still had schemes 
with Spain ; but thesf Avere connected only with the 
quieksilver mines, for tl\e pn^stige of Spain's finances 
h'ld sunk so low that Rentes were quoted at about only 
20 per cent, to 25 p(T c^nt. 

June saw a further c*hange in the fortunes of war, and 
for a time Don Carlos was actually planning to advance 
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on Madrid. In May and June 1837 he had substantial 
successes. This produced a panic in the Paris branch of 
Rothschilds, where it was feared that “ these devils, the 
members of the Cortes ” would make difficulties about 
the Almada mines. However, Rothschild thought he 
could come to an understanding with them, but that if 
Don Carlos were to be victorious everything would be 
lost. At the end of June the French Prime Minister was 
dining with the panic-stricken James Rothschild, and 
remarked on that occasion to Baron von Iliigcl, who was 
acting for Count Apponyi,” Rothschild is entirely 
preoccupied with the losses that he expects to incur, and 
he is particularly anxious about his (piicksilvcr mines, 
which he says Don Carlos will take from liirn. These 
people arc simply after money, and forget everything 
else when their interests arc at stake.” 

A little later Mole repc/vtcd, with reference to James, 
that since he had got imolved in the Spanisli affairs he 
had not been the ‘‘ Rofkschild iV mdrejois,^^ Solomon, 
who was then again stayirig in Paris, stated d(flinitely 
that no one, and he least of all, would ever again lend 
the Government at Madrid a single sou. 

Metternieh’s resentment against the Rothschilds kept 
increasing, although he still handled them v/ith’ velvet 
gloves. His police intercepted a letter from Lionel in 
London to his Uncle.” Lionel spoke of the highly 
unfavourable impression which had been created by the 
news that Don Carlos had crossed the Ebro, stating that 
British Consols and Spanish securities liad both falhai 
sharply, and that the wdiole outlook was exceedingly 
gloomy. The bad nevvs from Spain and Portugal was 
er * i rely to blame for the present panic. It was essential 
to l)e patient, only God could briiig everything right. 

I am too unhappy,” wrote Lionel, '' to write at length ; 
th^: Peers have the upper hand, and political develop- 
ments, as well as the stupid measures taken by the 
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Government here, favour their activities. The best thing 
is to remain calm in order to act when we see more 
clearly. To-day it was stated here too that Don Carlos 
had crossed the Ebro, and that disturbances would 
break out in Naples. The Belgian Charge d’ Affaires in 
fact said to us to-day, that Sir Bowring •• had left for 
Naples on a Government mission. I am afraid that if the 
Austrians enter Naples, Louis Philippe will be forced 
to intervene in Spain. Prices suddenly fell abruptly 
towards the close of the Bourse, and I fear that the 
carrier pigeon service will bring news of a still further 
decline. I believe that the English will gradually bring a 
lot of Rentes into the market, which is bound to have an 
influence. We will hope for the best.” 

On receiving the copy of this intercepted letter, 
Metternich immediately sent it forward to the Austrian 
Minister at Naples, telling him to watch the suspicious 
Liberal emissary and report as to the alleged revolution 
at Naples. 

Thercuixm the Temjhs published an article regarding 
possibit' intervention by Austria in Naples which very 
muc*h annoyed jMettcrnich. The Chancellor wrote the 
following letter to Hiigel for Solomon’s benefit. 

I request you,” the letter ran,'" “ to read this letter 
h) Baron Solomon von Rothschild. I wish this to be 
done, sinc(; I know his honest nature and genuine 
principles. 

“ It is generally known that the Minister Montalivet 
and Baron James are on intimate terms, and that the 
Minister has a definite influence on the editorial policy 
of the I'emps, Now that paper has a great deal to answer 
for, in the articles in whic h it has just published to the 
world the lie that Austria contemplates sending troops 
to Naples, with the result that political complica- 
' tions will arise between ourselves and France. Almost 
worse is the statement, which appeared very shortly 
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afterwards, to the effect that there was no further 
question of sending such troops, since Austria would 
think twice before exposing herself to the consequences 
of such a venture ! These two entirely imaginary state- 
ments contain the most dangerous matter for a news- 
paper, that is on confidential terms with the French 
Ministry, to give forth to the world. They encourage the 
spirit of faction and revolt, while they place a quiet and 
serious Government such as ours in the awkward position 
that we don’t know whether to speak or to be silent. If 
the Temps were not closely associated with the French 
Ministry, there would be notliing in this matter ; I 
would pass it over as I pass over the daily pa(*k of lies 
tliat issue from the revolutionary Press. But the case 
here is entirely diffei’cnt. 

‘‘ I want Baron Solomon conridentially to (*onvey these 
considerations to his broJJicr, and to request him, on 
my behalf, to use his inhacnce to sec that this kind of 
thing does not occur agaiji. I want this to b(‘ done in the 
interests of the House of I'othsehild itself, as remarks 
from sevxral quarters abroad liave reaclied irie. attribu- 
ting these articles to a vspcculation by the House in 
Neapolitan funds. There is nobody more inclined to 
regard this as a slander than 1 ; that is pre(*isely -why I 
am taking this step. 

“ Jiaron Solomon knows my attitude too well for it to 
be necessary for me to say anything more. It will be 
enough for you to let him know my wishes and he will 
do what is right.” 

Hijgel read Mettcrnich’s letter to the two brothers and 
thought they had understood, and particularly that 
Janies was beginning to realise that, in intervening in 
political matters, he had played a sorry part. James was 
not as penitent as llugel thought, but he pretended to be 
while the Charge d’ Affaires was talking to liim.” 

There were in fact no disturbances at Naples, and the 
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incident simply served to give a glimpse of the way in 
which the Rothschilds collaborated with some of the 
French Ministers, and to reveal their influence upon 
leading Paris papers. 

Towards the end of 1837 Spain was again engaging the 
anxious attention of the brothers, as tlic Cortes, at the 
instigation of the Rothschilds’ rivals, were questioning 
the validity of the quicksilver mines contract, and of the 
variations which had been made in it. Weisweiller, the 
Rothschild agent at Madrid, made every effoi*t to main- 
tain the legal validity of the contrad. The firm of 
Zuluc^ta, which had competed with the House of Roths- 
child for the contract, based its objection on the fact that 
the latter had at the time offered only 50, subject to the 
proviso that if anybody offered 54 they would pay 55. 
Such a proetdure liad, however, been irregular. 

Thi) Rotl\schild agent also called in the assistance of 
the English and French Ministers to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, wlio both jnade representations on behalf of the 
House of Rothschild. The Spanisli Ministry also repre- 
sented to tlie Cortes tliat the quicksilver contract was an 
iniporlant and useful one to the Spanish State. 

“ However that may be,” Count Apponyi reported 
with re ference to the effect of this contretemps on James 
Rothscluld,” he appears to be in a slate of the most 
extraordinary excitement at this attempt of the Cortes 
to deprive him of a business which at an approximate 
estimate must yield him an annual income of from one 
and a quarter to two million francs. He will no doubt in the 
end be guided by the direction in wliieh his interests lie, 
and will find roundabout means, at the sacrifice of a 
certain amount of money, to secure a business which is a 
scarce of such considerable profit to his House.” 

It was also current gossip in Paris that the quicksilver 
agreement had not gone through without a certain 
amount of money having passed under the table, and 
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that the House of Rothschild were now threatening dis- 
closures ; so that a friendly solution would appear to be 
in the interest of both parties. In the end an agreement 
was reached by increasing the amount payable to the 
Spanish Government in respect of each hundredweight of 
quicksilver raised, and by granting new advances on 
royalties. 

Apart from this, after the death of Nathan the Roths- 
childs had practi(;ally nothing more to do with Spanish 
loans except under Freneli and English guarantee, and in 
such eases Metternieh was always advised. 

In March 1838 the secret agent Klindworth, whom 
Count Apponyi was using to an increasing extent, again 
stated that tlie Rothschilds were negotiating for a 
further Spanish loan. Metternieh again asked Solomon 
what this meant, witli the result tliat James went to see 
Apponyi in a state of hig:i indignation, asking him to 
inform his chief of the fa) city of this rumour about the 
loan. 

“ Raron James von lb ^Iischild,” Count Apponyi 
reported,*" ‘‘ who has undoubtedly foreseen that rumours 
of financial transactions would (‘ome to rny knowledge, 
has given me the most formal assurance that he has not 
only refused to take part in any loan in favour of the 
Spanish Government, but has also declined any fmancial 
operation, the ob ject of whicli would ho to raise money 
for Sj>ain. He most positively denies all imputations of 
this nature, and asked me to inform Your Highness of 
this most formal declaration by him, Bc.ron Rothschild 
has expressly and spontaneously instriuded me to give 
Your Highness his word that he will never engage in a 
lor?n to the Spanish (Jovernment without first being 
authorised to do so by Your Highness.” 

Thus Metternieh felt that through his obstinate insist- 
ence he had at last succeeded in stopping further pay- 
ments of money being made at any rate by the House of 
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Rothschild to the Government of the Queen Regent, 
whilst he himself was constantly supplying Don Carlos 
with money, and was also obtaining support for him from 
the States allied to Austria. 

All his efforts, however, proved of no avail, for Don 
Carlos lacked the personality to establish his position. 
The changing vicissitudes of this War of the Spanish 
Succession ended by Don Carlos being finally driven out 
of the field by the Queen Regent’s General, Espartcro, 
the son of a workman. lie was forced to flee from 
Spain and no longer menaced the Rotlisehilds in their 
possession of the quicksilver mines. Nathan was justi- 
fied ; the valuable quicksilver mines remained in the 
family’s possession, and became a source of very consid- 
erable profit. The House owned them until the year 1863 
when they were again taken over by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

By that time richer mines had been discovered in the 
new world and the Rothschild monopoly had been 
broken down. Tliis example of their business in Spain 
reveals particularly clearly how closely politics and 
business were interdependent at that time. 




Chaptee V 

The Rothschilds^ Peace Efforts in the Crisis of 1840 

In the midst of their activities in high politics the 
brothers Rothschild on the Continent continued to 
engage in great industrial and transport undertakings. 
They were inevitably driven to do so by the funds that 
kept accumulating in their coffers. After railways they 
turned their attention to steamships, and here again 
Solomon Roths(?liild profited by what fould be learnt 
in lingland, and by the British example, calling into 
being in other countries such as Austria, the concerns 
that he found flourishing in Great Britain. This was 
indicated by the v(;ry nanu; of the big Austrian Steam- 
ship J.iiH' in which Solomon interested himself financi- 
ally. LU>yd Mas the name given to the shipping company 
by the sliipoM ucrs and insurers of men and merchandise 
who met and did business in the London coffee-house 
ouru'd by INIr. Lloyd. The new Austrian undertaking 
whieli •'“ame into being in 1835, largely with the assist- 
ance oL Rothschild capital, M'as given the same name. 

At that time the possibilities of steamships were 
hardly understood, and f hey were used only for passenger 
trafiie. One of tiie first memoranda sent in by the 
*\ustrian Lloyd to the Go\ eminent ■ contained the 
words, “steamers never (!an and never will become 
freight ships ” ; and this view was at that time also shared 
by Solomon Rothschild. 

Every new undertaking of importance in which 
Solomon’s money was a factor served to consolidate his 
position in Vienna. Even though he might be far away, 
as at the time of the cholera epidemic, Solomon contri- 
buted largely to the: hospitals and to organisations for 
fighting the disease, and thereby, although personally 
out of danger, he won favour with the Austrian officials. 

There was scarcely any undertaking of imporcance in 
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the monarchy in which the Rothschilds were not financi- 
ally interested. The Vienna authorities, wishing to com- 
memorate through some permanent memorial the new 
Emperor’s accession to the throne, hit upon the idea of 
constructing a large aqueduct from the Danube to the 
upper suburbs of Vienna,* as the very dry summer had 
occasioned a great shortage of water. Rothschild and 
Sina were asked to help with this scheme too, the former 
contributing an amount of 25,000 florins. 

As time passed, the Rothschilds’ wealth became posi- 
tively fabulous, and Vienna society, otlierwise exclusive, 
was so dazzled by it that it began to fete Solomon, and 
admit him to its circles. Aletternich and tlie next most 
powerful man in Austria, Count Kolowrat, were often to 
be seen dining witli the banker. Kiibeck relates that 
many people were annoyed with him on that account, 
and notes the following incident in liis diary : 

“ A few days ago Count Kolowrat was dining with 
Rothschild the banker. Some people of his own position 
in society told him tliat this was giving offence. ‘ What 
w'ould you have had me do ? ’ he said, ^ Rothschild 
attached su(*h enormous importance to niy coming that 
I had to sacrifice myself in the interests of the service, as 
the State needs him. Moreover, I luive profited by so 
doing, in getting Rothschild to make-^i donation of one 
thousand florins Convention Currency to the poor, the 
Jew agreeing to this when 1 asked him, out of sheer 
pleasure at my having come.’ 

“ The actual facts are as follows : when the champagne 
was going round for the toast, Rothschild rose to make a 
speech to Count Kolowrat in which he said, ‘ Your 
Excellency has given me as much pleasure to-day as if I 
had been given a thousand florins C.C., or given them 
to a poor man.’ Thereupon Count Kolowrat replied, 
‘ Very well, give me the thousand florins for a pojor man 
who needs help, and has applied to me.’ Rothschild 
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promised to do so, and after dinner Count Kolowrat was 
given the thousand florins.” 

An extract from the diary of Mctternich’s wife also 
gives some idea of the impression which the Rothschild 
wealth made everywhere.* ‘‘ I was dining at 5 o’clock 
with our friend Solomon Rothschild. Count and Countess 
Saint Aiilaire, the Maltzahn woman, the old Princess 

Marie Esterhazy, the Princess , Madame Chorinsky 

and Madame Sedlnitzky, Clemens and I were at the 
dinner, wliich was excellent, llothscliild has a famous 
French cook, and he, of course, had his own special 
dishes. His home in the Rdmisclie Kaiser is very 
pleasant and attractive. Wertheimstein and (Joldschmidt 
helped in doing the honours. Rothscliild has a magnifi- 
cent collection of antiques, whicli he showed us, and 
which he means to leave to liis son. We also saw 
Rothschild’s safe, whi(‘h is undoubtedly the most 
beautiful part of the house. It contains twelve lovely 
millions. It made me feel quite melancholy. How much 
good one could do with a quarter of this sum ! ” 

The Princess Medanic was constantly in need of Paris 
frocks and such things, and got Betty Rothschild in 
Paris, and Carl’s wife at Naples, to buy these things for 
her, naturally paying for them herself. They were then 
^ent to Vienna by special courier. On sueli occasions both 
ladies would send little presents as a mark of friendship. 
The packages gradually grew so bulky that the courier 
sometimes refused to take them. 

The Rothschilds had the very greatest interest in 
retaining the friendship of the Metternichs, for they 
were constantly having to come to the Chancellor on all 
kinds of matters. At one time he would be asked to bring 
diplomatic pressure to bear upon the State of Naples in 
connection with a financial claim of Carl Rothschild’s on 
Sicily,* at another to appoint members of the Rothschild 
family as Austrian Consuls-Gcncral. 
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Long before the death of his brother Nathan, Solomon 
wanted to obtain some official position for his son 
Anselm, who lived at Frankfort ; and his idea was that 
Austria should create a Consulate-General at Frankfort, 
where none as yet existed. Solomon approached Metter- 
nich on the matter, emphasising that the office would be 
unpaid, naturally an imj)ortant consideration. Mctter- 
nich enquired of Baron von Handel, the Minister- 
Resident at Frankfort, whether it was desirable to 
create a Consulate-General there, and whether, in that 
case, Solomon’s son would be a suitable person for 
the ofiice. Handel answered both questions in the 
affirmative. 

With regard to the candidate, he wrote : ‘‘ Baron 
Anselm von Rothschild combines with the riches, credit 
and influence of the House to wliieh he belongs, all the 
moral and intellectual quahlies that make him a suitable 
person for filling this olfic* . I venture to guarantee that 
no objection to such an appointment will be raised by 
the Senate of the Free City oi Frankfort, especially since 
Baron Carl von Rothschild (Anselm’s uncle) has been 
appointed His Sicilian Majesty’s Consul-General here.” • 

He added tliat ‘‘ only such a person could be appointed 
to the position as possessed the intelle ctual (|ualities and 
the necessary means to carry out the vdliee with due 
dignity, there being no emoluments of any kind 
connected with it,” and, in view of this consideratiem, 
Anselm was duly appointed.* The Senate of the Free 
City of Frankfort, on being officially informed of the 
apjjointment, expressed themselves satisfied with it, 
subject to the following limitations : 

The Israelite citizen, Baron Anselm Solomon von 
Rothschild, is hereby recognised as Imperial and Royal 
Austrian Consul-General, subject to the reservation 
that this in no way affects his position as an Israelite 
citizen of this Free City, and that he will continue to be 
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in the future as he has been in the past, subject to the 
laws and jurisdiction of this Free City, and to the 
authorities here.”* 

Anselm wrote to Metternich in terms of most respectful 
gratitude, stating that he was well aware that he owed 
the appointment entirely “ to Metternich’s gracious 
support, and to his powerful influence.”* 

Matters did not proceed so smoothly with regard to 
the appointment of Lionel in London, about which 
Nathan had expressed such heartfelt wishes on his 
death-bed. During the latter part of Na than’s period of 
olficic various complaints had been received, more 
especially from the mercantile authorities at Trieste, 
accusing him of indifference in the performance of his 
duties, and suggesting that ‘‘ Baron Rothschild finds it 
impossible to transact the business of the Austrian 
Consulate in addition to his other affairs, or else finds 
such business exceedingly irksome.”* 

Such objections were already being made when 
Nathan’s death made the problem of the Austrian 
Consu!ate-(Jeneral a very real one. Solomon’s pathetic 
request, sent from his brother’s death-bed, had left 
Metternich coni para tively cold, for the Chancellor had 
several grievances against Lioiu*! Rothschild. It had 
been he who, acting under his father’s instructions, had 
remained at Madrid to carry through financial transac- 
tions with the Queen Regent, of whom Metternich so 
greatly disapproved, and he who had indeed been the 
active agent of the policy of the House of Rothschild in 
Spain, where they supported the 1 liberal Christinos 
instead of supporting Metternieh’s proteges Don Carlos. 
Metternich, therefore, delayed the appointment and 
asked for information regarding the “ personal qualities 
of the said Lionel — as to his age, his knowledge, his 
capacity, his morals, his position in the London branch 
of the Rothschild Bank, and his future prospects.” 
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All that Metternich really wanted to do, however, was 
to cause Lionel a certain amount of uneasiness, and he 
had made up his mind to give the department concerned, 
which was considering the appointment of another per- 
son, instructions to favour Lionel. 

“ In view of the important position,” his note to the 
department ran,'® “ which the House of Rothschild 
holds in the financial scheme of the civilised world, the 
application in question certainly seems to deserve favour- 
able consideration, as otherwise that House might 
become indifferent, or even hostile, to Austria’s 
interests.” 

Meanwhile, the report asked for from tlie London 
Embassy arrived, having again been drafted by Herr 
von Ilummelauor, wdio was so ill-disposed to the Roths- 
child family." ‘‘ The said Baron Lionel Nathan von 
Rothschild,” the re})ort rare ‘‘ seems to me to be rather 
old at thirty (he was actually twenty-eight). Nothing 
has ever come to my knowledge reflecting in any way 
upon his private characiter. /%s to the question shall 
actually carry on the bank's business, this point had 
apparently n(»t been settled wdien I left London at the 
end of August. 

‘‘ Sueh capacities as he may develop in the conduct of 
his firm’s business may, in the natural co irsc of things, 
be expected to be determined by the seliool in which he 
has grown up. His business training has been sueh as is 
acquin^d through operating on the Stock Exchange, and 
the transactions of real international trade are therefore 
as foreign to him as they were to his late father. Ilis 
connections will also be such as he has formed on the 
Sto^'k Exchange. These general considerations . . . which 
I have already ventured to adumbrate in previous 
reports, tend to the conclusion that an Austrian Con- 
sulate-General in London in the hands of the House of 
Rothschild, or of any other firm of a similar nature. 
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could never adequately carry out the requirements of 
Austrian trade interests. 

“ The sons of the late Baron von Rothschild never 
held individual positions in the commercial world here 
during his lifetime. They shared in the respect which 
their father enjoyed on account of his riches, without, 
however, having yet given rise to the belief that they 
would also inherit his industry and ability. 

With regard to the delay and negligence which has 
repeatedly given our coasting trade authorities cause 
for complaint, such complaints would speedily cease if 
the Consul-General were to devote to these matters the 
attention which is due to them. Whether this is to be 
expected of a young person for whom the Consulate- 
General is only a side issue — a matter of personal vanity, 
and also to a certain extent a means of demonstrating to 
the public that his firm’s influence with the I. and R. 
court has continued unimpaired —is difficult to state with 
any certainty. If, however, the I. and 11. State Depart- 
ment should be disposed to consider the application 
favourably, it seems to me that the only way of securing 
greater diligence in dealing with official correspondence 
would be to a])point Herr Kirchner as salaried Vice- 
Consul, or Consular Agent. I feel that it would be neces- 
sary to make him a salaried official in order to give him 
an official position, not only with reference to the out- 
side world, but more particularly in his relations with 
his young principal. 

I am convinced that the chief motive for the appli- 
cation which has been put forward by the House of 
Rothschild is the one which I have mentioned last in 
the preceding paragraph. The House must be par- 
ticularly ccnccrned to convince the piddic that even 
its defection to the ranks of the revolutionary party has 
not been able to damage its position with regard to the 
I. and R. Government. The surest means for doing so 
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would be to secure again the office of Consul-General for 
a member of the family ; and would doubtless be re- 
garded by every member of the public as a complete 
proof of what they wish to demonstrate. 

When M. Mendizabal went to Madrid last year, the 
House of Rothschild sent Raron Lionel N. von Roths- 
child to that city, and lie resided there for a considerable 
time as a go-between for carrying out that system of 
deception to wliich his House and the Spanish Govern- 
ment had pledged themselves. I am far from wishing to 
impute any personal blame to him in this matter, lie was 
carrying out the instructions of his chief, and was not a 
free agent : nevertheless this fact stands against him and 
his House. 

‘‘ In the inevitable course of their development, the 
affairs of the Pen insula ha\ e reached a point where the 
State is on the verge of bankruptcy. Your Highness is 
aware of the speed with which Spanish and Portuguese 
public securities have been falling within the last few 
weeks. Mendizabal has just tornied a Ministry to make 
one last infamous effort, which wn’ll certainly be fr uitless. 
We are approaeliiiig the jroint when, thii^ugh the fall in 
the public* debt created by the combined intrigues of the 
English Ministry and MM. Mendizabal and Rothsc^hild, 
thousands of families in England andi>n tire Continent 
will find themselves plunged into poverty. The English 
Cabinet and M. Mendizabal must undoubtedly bear the 
responsibility for originating the general scheme, but 
the fact that it was possible to carry it into practic^e 
is attributable entirely to the House of Rothschild, to 
whose name, therefore, the deserved reproach will 
atta h.” 

Tilings were not to turn out as badly as all that; 
Hummelauer had merely taken another opportunity of 
gi\ iiig free >"ent to his rage and indignation against the 
House of Rothschild. If the appointment were to go 
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through after all, Kirchner, the watch-dog at the 
Consulate, should have a better position, lest the House 
of Rothschild should induce him to give up his role of 
reporter on Rothschild activities, through being drawn 
into their service by a better offer. ITummelauer, 
therefore, proposed that this man “ should be perma- 
nently secured to Austria’s interests. 

A little later, Ilummclauer sent in an addendum to 
his philippics against the Rothschilds. He had been 
making enquiries amongst several business men about 
Nathan’s sons, and naturally did not get a particularly 
good account of the Rothschilds from their rivals. He 
now hastened to transmit these reports to Vienna. 

The young people’s conduct,” he wrote, “ is such that 
Nathan’s heirs have created an exceedingly unfavourable 
impression. They are so blatantly purse-proud as to have 
offended the old business friends of tlieir father by their 
rudeness, and I have heard many of tliem express 
themselves very strongly on this matter. The reputation 
of these young people in commercial circles here is, 
therefore, just now very much to their disadvantage.”'* 

Ilummclauer, therefore, proposed that, if it was 
desired to appoint a Rothschild as Consul-General in 
London, another Consulate should be created at Liver- 
pool, to b(? independent of London. “ Rritish commercial 
circles,” the charge d’affaires stated, “ Avould regard the 
London Consulate as a matter of form, and thus the 
unfavourable impression which would undoubtedly be 
created through conferring the Consulate on one of the 
Rothschild’s sons would be modified.” 

This caused the authorities at Vienna to defer the 
appointment, and the Dejiartments (consulted as to 
what should be done. 'J'he jiosition was rendered more 
diflicult by the fact tliat jWetternich had often encouraged 
Solomon Rothschild to believe that Lionel would be 
appointed. When time passed and nothing was done, 
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Werthcimstein wrote to Mctternich on Solomon’s behalf, 
reminding him of his promise, and suggesting that all 
that was necessary was to appoint a consular official to 
assist the Consul. 

“ Baron Lionel von Rothschild,” Solomon’s secretary 
wrote,'* “ would be delighted to pay such a clerk an 
annual allo^vancc suitable to the higher cost of living in 
London, thereby proving the value which he attaches to 
inheriting the confidence which the Austrian Govern- 
ment showed in his late father, and which was always a 
source of pride to the Rothschild family.” 

The matter was finally dealt with by a compromise. 
Lionel was appointed acting unpaid Consul-General, 
after he had given a verbal assurance to the charge 
d’affaires in London that he would use his best 
endeavours to support the consular official, who was 
appointed simultaneously. For the Rothschilds the im- 
portant thing was that from the point of view of the 
public this solution conveyed the impression that their 
bank still enjoyed the coniid; nee of Austria. 

The Rothschilds were just at this time endeavouring 
to improve the position of Jews in general, and therefore 
of themselves in particular. In 1833 the Jews had, at the 
suggestion of the House of Rothschild, sent in another 
petition, asking for the free right of doin’ eile, and to be 
allowed to engage in the sciences, arts, and trades, as 
well as to acquire and own real property.'* As the years 
passed without anything being done, a petition was sent 
to Mettcrnich on the 17th July, 1835, asking him to use 
his influence in favour of this petition. The Rothschilds 
felt they mus^: assist in the endeavour to secure this 
general extension of Jewish rights, as special exceptions 
to the laws had often been made in their favour. Thus 
they had received a special mining conc ession for the 
i-oal mines in Dalmatia and Istria, as well as for the 
Isi:rian quicksilver mines, although for nearly three 
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hundred years Jews had been excluded from such 
activities. 

The authorities continued to delay taking any action 
to alleviate the lot of the Jews, and Solomon Rothschild 
accordingly sent Metternich a further emphatic request 
for assistance. 

“ Your Highness,” he wrote from Paris, on the 9th 
January, 1837,** “ will forgive my taking the liberty of 
making a special appeal to you on a matter which is of 
the very deei)est concern to me. 

“ This matter, my dear Prin(*e, is one that concerns 
the destiny of my co-religionists. It con(*crns the hopes of 
so many fathei*s of families and the higlu'st aspirations of 
thousands of human beings. I would commend it with all 
my heart, in complete trust and confidence, to the 
favourable consideration of my most gracious l^rince. 
I cherisli no more sac^red desire than to sec the destiny 
of my co-religionists improved. 

“ 1 shall not wxary Your Highness with many words, 
and rely contidently on the gracious assurances that 
Your Highness lias so often given, that you wish to be a 
benevolent protector and a kind helper to my co-re- 
ligionists. Knowing Your Highness’s wise and paternal 
sentiments, I hojie with full confidence that all our w ishes 
vill be granted by a Prince to Avhom the welfare of all 
classes of humanity is sacred, and to whom the helpless 
have never appealed in vain.” 

On receipt of this letter, Metternich arranged for a 
conference of Ministers to be summoned to discuss the 
Jewish problem. The Conference registered the following 
opinion : “ Under the prevailing conditions of the time, 
it is undoubtedly in the interests of the Government that 
the Jews should be accorded some improvement in their 
condition, and some extension of their rights. But we 
feel that it is absolutely essential that due regard should 
be had to the general circumstances of the present day, 
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and even for prevailing prejudices, so that the public may 
not suddenly draw the conclusion that full eman- 
cipation of the Jews is contemplated and that the 
Government intends to put them on an equality with 
Christians.” It was accordingly decided that the 
“ toleration ” tax should be maintained, but that the 
Emperor should have discretion to grant Jews permis- 
sion to own houses in Vienna, but that this discretion 
should apply to houses only, and not to any other kind 
of real property. Thus the Rothschilds, who were still 
living as tenants in the hotel Zum Roniischen Kaiser, 
were enabled to acquire a house of their own. 

But Solomon also used his influence with the Chan- 
cellor to secure better conditions for the Jews outside the 
boundaries of Austria, more particularly in Italy, where 
Mettcrnich was powerful. IModcna was a case in point, 
where the Duke had, on tlic 22nd March, 1881, in con- 
sequence of certain disturbances that had o(‘(‘urred, im- 
posed U 2 )on the Jews a contribution of 600, OOO lire, and 
restrictions on their liberty. Solomon’s juanager, Gold- 
schmidt, took advantage of one of the Duke’s visits to 
Vienna to ask him,'’ on behalf of Solomon, to rescind 
these oppressive and unjust decrees. Even in the year 
1888 tlic Papal States again attemptefl to apply the idea 
of completely shutting off the Jews from the CJiristian 
inhabitants in cities ; they were again to live within walls 
separated from other inhabitants. At Solomon’s request 
Mettcrnich intervened in this connection, and it was due 
to him that this humiliating regulation, as Solomon 
called it, was not generally applied. 

“ Thousands whom you have thereby made happier,” 
Soil 'lion wrote to Metternich, arc praying to Heaven 
to bless you for your action.” 

In 1838 Solomon again heard from Jewish firms in 
Ferrara that farther measures of opiiression had been 
planned there. 
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‘‘ The lament that has gone up from those who are 
threatened by such a regulation,” Solomon wrote to 
Mctternieh,** “ and my natural sympathy for the 
oppressed, cspoeially when they arc my helpless co- 
religionists, has led me on this occasion again to venture 
most urgently to appeal to Your lligliness’s clemency 
and magnanimity, that you may be graciously pleased, 
as you were in 1833, to use your j)owerful influence, 
through the Austrian Embassy at Rome, to induc*c the 
Holy Father to countermand the publir*ation of this 
threatened decree against my unfortunate eo-religionists, 
and induce the Papal Government to adopt a milder and 
more tolerant attitude. I hope that I may succeed with 
my weak words in toiieinng the heart of Your Highness, 
whicli is so sensitive to tlie welfare of humanity.” 

Snell requests were particularly diflKailt to refuse, 
when Solomon had just spent large sums on public and 
heneli(‘ent objects, and this was the case now, for in 
March 1838 the towms of Ofen and Pesth had been visited 
i>y a terrible flood. On that oe(*asion Solomon Rothschild 
wrote as follows : Actuated by human, and, 1 would 

Venture to say, entirely patriotic feelings for Austria, I 
offer to place the services of my House absolutely at your 
disposal, in case Your Majesty should be pleased to 
c >mmand that somewhat more extensive linaneial 
nieasures should be taken to ameliorate the lot of the 
victims.” 

In his petition to the Emperor,®" Solomon asked him 
to accept his loyal offer, as bearing some slight testi- 
niony to the unshakable loyalty and unchangeable devo- 
tion which I and all my House feel for the sacred person 
of Your Majesty, and the whole of the Imperial Family.” 

\mschel Meyer at Frankfort also arrangt^d a concert 
in favour of the victims, at Solomon’s suggestion, at 
which solos were sung hy Carl Rothschild’s brilliant and 

fijiarming wife, as well as by the Countess Rossi. 

M 
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The position of the Rothschilds in the countries of 
their adoption was by now such tJiat they were abso- 
lutely bound up with each country’s weal or woe. Their 
political influence was greater in France even than in 
Austria. The result of this was naturally that they iriadc 
enemies. Amongst their foes in Paris was that arch-spy 
Klindworth, who sent Count Apponyi regular reports 
regarding the situation in Paris, in return for which he 
duly received regular payment. 

“ A proof,” this man reported on the 20th January, 
1838, of the extent to wdiich the Rolhscliild influence 
in this country goes, may be found in the fact that last 
M^eek, when one of my Fren(‘h friends went to Roths- 
child’s ofli(?e, he found General Ruinigny there, th^ 
King’s adjutant in matters to do with the Bourse. 
Roths(!hild has his own system. Lacking intelligence 
and understanding of a Hairs, lie uses the compelling 
power of money. In all the Ministries and in all tla? 
Departments lie has his creatures of all ranks to bring 
him every kind of informa aon.” 

Klindworth denied that James laid any jiolitical 
judgment, and exjiressed the ojiinion that he was very 
friendly to Austria, but very unfriendly to Prussia. la 
contrast to his jiosition in Paris, he had no er shone in 
Berlin society, wdiile some of the members of his family 
had actually been insulted there. 

We know to-day that these o|)inions were frequently 
erroneous, and, like thousands of later r(‘j)orts from tlio 
same man, they showed how little credit is to be given 
to such venal informers. Nevertheless, this man's 
reports were enthusiastically accepted at the time, and 
until late in the seventies a high price was paid for them 
and they wT!re often believed. 

Klindworth, who was very avaricious, may havx' bc( n 
ill-disposed to the Rothschilds through having had n 
request refused, or they may have failed to invite him 
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to their raagnifieent parties. Invitations to the hotel in 
the Rue Laflitte were eagerly sought after, where 
everything was done on a scale of urij)arallcled niagnifi- 
eenee, which was intended to inakci up for any lack of 
birth and breeding. After the deatii of Nathan, to whom 
great display was not congenial, these magnificent 
j)arties became usual with the Loudon Rotlisehilds too. 
They were given in the beautiful park at (Junnersbury, 
and over five liundred invitations Avould be issued. 
The Duke of Sussex, Prince (ieorge of Cambridge, tlic 
Duke of Somerset, Wellington, forcagn princes and 
dij)lomats, and the most exclusive nuanliers of London 
society w(‘re to be found there. Tlie most famous artistes, 
such as the ()j)era singer, (iiula (h*isi, and the world- 
famous basses, Antonio Tandnirini and liablacha, would 
sing, and Rossini often (*ame over from Paris to give 
cx(*erpts from his operas, as he did at James’s house in 
Paris. Su])per would be laid out in special tents in the 
hiigct park, illuminated by about six thousand multi- 
coloured lamps, where the choicest dishes from all over 
tlu‘ woi Id were served.*' 

d'he sons weie cast in a different mould from the 
sc rioiis and ealeulaiing Nathan, who thought of notliing 
but his business, which he extended wdth such far-seeing 
^^mius. Ne.than laid attaelicd no value to externals, and 
had never during his life used the title conferred on him 
by tlie Emperor, since it was a foreign one. Lionel, on 
tlie otlu'r liand, immediately took ste])s to obtain the 
King’s permission to use the title, which permission he 
received in June 18*58. 

Moreover, times had changed, and the advertisement 
wdiieh the House of Rothseluld had shunned in the past 
w as now very useful, the ban(|uets, etc., had their value 
from this point of vien% and, in addition, illustrations, 
propaganda, articles, etc., were brought into play. One 
of the cleverest ideas wi^s a handkereliief manufactured 
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in enormous numbers, with Nathan’s portrait printed 
in colours, and bearing the following inscription in four 
languages:** “He was distinguished both for his 
business capacity and enterprise, and also for his 
generosity and love of humanity.” On the handkerchief 
were also set out the loans made by the House of 
Rothschild to the various States, giving the amount 
in each (^ase. The handkerchiefs were made by a manu- 
facturing firm in London and sent to the Vienna wholesale 
merchants, Josef Boschan, who applied to the Chancel- 
lory and to Solomon for permission to sell them in 
Austria. 

In the midst of their commercial and social activities, 
the Rothschilds did not forget to direct their particular 
attention to the advances in applied sciences. The c'xploita- 
tion of new discoveries before they were generally known 
gave opportunities for prolit quite as important as in the 
case of loans and of financial transactions. 

There was, for instance, a M. Fourneyron, “ discoverer 
of the turbine, a hydraulic machine,” who succeeded in 
getting James interested in his invention. James not only 
supported the inventor in France, but also gave him a 
letter of i ^commendation to his brf)tli{*r Solomon in 
Vienna, who succeeded in interesting Ihinee Metternich, 
James having written to him that the machine in 
question could be most usefully cmployerl in foundries 
and factories of all kinds.** 

Nathan’s sons in England also obser\’('d the develop- 
ment of steam traffic with the closest attention. “ The 
steamship,” Lionel wrote on the 31st May, 1838,** “ will 
be of enormous advantage to the commerce between this 

country and the United States of AnuTica Two 

ai eri»pts have already been made to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean in st(amboats, namely tlie Sirius and Great 
Westerv of liondon and Bristol. Th(‘sc attempts have 
jiroved so successful that any doubts which may have 
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been entertained as to the possibility of a regular 
service between here and New York, have been dissi- 
pated. The Sirius met bad weather and contrary* winds 
on her voyage, but in spite of this only took nineteen 
days from Cork to New York. The journey is 3,800 miles, 
and was accomplished at an average speed of 8 miles an 
hour. The Sirius carries 700 tons and her engines have a 
horse-power of 320 ; 421 tons of coal and 43 barrels of 
tar were consumed on the journey. The CMrcat Western 
took fifteen days and live hours from llristol to New 
York, (covering a distance of 3,220 miles, thus accom- 
plishing tlie journey at an average speed of about 9 miles 
an hour. The latter vessel carries 1,340 tons, and her 
engines develop 450 horse-power ; 450 tons of coal were 
consumed on the voyage. The success of these experi- 
ments has led to the idea of establishing a regular 
steamboat service between England and America ; and 
the same company that sent out the Sirius has lifted out 
an extraordinarily big sliip called the British Queen, with 
a tonnage of 1,840 and a horse-power of 500, w ith a view 
to lier making a similar voyage. Quite a new" (*ompany 
has also been formed wath the object of building six to 
eight large steamers for this service. Undoubtedly, 
within a very short time the principal tralTic between 
America and England will be carried out entirely by 
steaiiKU-s, and sailing boats will certainly be gradually 
superseded.” 

liionel followed wnth ecpial interest the enormous 
development of railways, which at the time w ere already 
beginning to carry mails, as he rei)orted with enthu- 
siasm. “ Since the Liverpool-Manehester Railway was 
opened in September 1830.” he added in his report, ‘‘up 
to December 1837, 48,71(5 journeys have been made, and 
about three million ])assengers have been carried, there 
having been only two fatal a(*eidents. . . . The engineer 
of the Birmingham Railway is of the opinion that most 
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railways will yield a profit of eight to ten per cent, per 
annum.” 

Thiji last consideration was naturally the most 
important. 

While the development of steamship traffic in England 
was making the most prodigious strides, the Lloyd- 
Triestino, the Austrian Company, was in great difficul- 
ties. The House of Rothschild had invested large sums in 
this undertaking, and they wanted to minimise their 
risk. Solomon a(!Cordingly endeavoured to induce the 
Austrian Government to subsidise the undertaking, and 
addressed a skilful letter to the Head of the Treasury on 
this point. ‘‘ I have, on several previous occasions,” he 
wrote,** ‘‘ ventured to draw Your Excelkaicy’s attention 
to this undertaking, wliich may truly he called a national 
one. But in view of tlie extent to which my House is 
interested in the venture, \ can readily l)elievc; that what 
I have said may appear to have been prompted by sc^lf- 
interest, and I may, thi reforc, have failed to strike 
entirely tlie right note. A] id perhaps my personal position 
made me an unsuitable advocate, since it is a wc'll-known 
fa(:t that it is in dealing witli one’s own affairs that one 
often is leasl effec^tivc. 

“ Any weakness in my presentation of the facts will, 
however, be more than compensated for by tiie strength 
of the actual facts and figures themsiJves. Idie present 
position of the Austrian Steamship Company is such that 
there can be no doubt as to its future fate. 

“ If the liloyd is to continue on the path on which it 
began so auspiciously, jiroving itself of real service to the 
most varied interests, this will only be possible if this 
inslitiition is immediately granted the pecuniary, 
in; lorial, and moral support which th(i high autliorities 
in tile State have been earnestly begged to render it. 

CC 

sucli assistance sliould not be forllicoming, or 
should be granted too late, the failure of the Lloyd will 
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be inevitable, and the public auction of the ships will 
mark the sad finish of an undeTtakin^ which the 
authorities in the State themselves d(‘sired, and which 
would have certainly been an ornament to the Austrian 
monarchy, and would have been a source of ^rcat 
benefit to the State itself, and to its commerce and 
industry. 

“ Permit me to take this opportunity of reminding 
Your Excellency of the fact that before my House 
became associated with the undcrtakii^g, tlie Govern- 
ment had indi(‘at(‘d that tliey were favourably consider- 
ing the idea of themselves acquiring an interest in it as 
sliareholders. 1 may perliaps be allowed to confess to 
Your Iliglmess that it was especially the hope of their 
so doing which gave my House confidence in the ven- 
ture, and led us to invest such considerable (*apital in it. 

“ 1 would ask Your Excellency to accede to that which 
at tliat time you may have had the benevolent intention 
of doing, for it is not possible that the Lloyd should con- 
tinue with private resources and unaided, to accomplish 
all that France lias su(*cccded in achieving with an 
enormous expenditure of State moneys, and is concerned, 
at considerable exjienditure, to maintain. The task is, at 
any rate during the early period of development, too 
dillicult and onerous, but the undertaking contains the 
most excellent ])romises of ultimate prosperity, if it can 
be allowed the time necessary to bring them gradually 
to fruition. 

‘‘ His I. and R. Majesty was himself graciously 
pleased to state that the maintenance of the Idoyd could 
not be a matter of indifference to the country. Your 
Ex(‘ellen(*y has always betai good (‘iiough to show the 
greatest interest in it. For this reason 1 venture again 
to-day to raise rny voice in su{>plication on behalf of this 
truly national undiataking. It is not in my own personal 
interest that 1 am speaking ; I assure Your Fxcelleney 
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that my mind is made up and the House is reconciled to 
the loss that it may suffer if thin«s go amiss, but it can- 
not go any furtlier than it has done, for in this matter, as 
in all transactions, the principles whic^h it so consistently 
follows prescribe certain limits that it may not pass. 

“ The fate of the undertaking lies in Your Excellency’s 
hands. You arc accustomed to look at things not from the 
narrow and purely financial point of view, but also as a 
statesman and Minister to consider them in their higher 
significance and, w ith exceptional insigJit, to grasp their 
important relations to the life of the country as a whole. 

“ I would most emphatically beg Your Excellency 
quickly to pronounce your verdict upon the Lloyd ; its 
days are numbered, and if the Hoard of Directors may 
not hope that His Majesty, our most gracious Emperor 
will, before he leaves V^cnicc, deign to grant that finan- 
cial support which is absolutely essential, the whole 
structure will inevitably collapse, after being main- 
tained at enormous effort and sa(*rifice for the few 'sveeks 
during which we may be continuing to hope for a favour- 
able decision.” 

At the same time Solomon wa*ote to Mettcirnich in 
similar terins.” 

Von Rothschild j)roposcd to advaii(‘e the Lloyd 
500,000 florins, on condition that the State should guar- 
antee this loan.*’ Count Kolowrat opposed tliis proposal, 
and made the following comment on tl*e mcMnorandum : 
‘‘ Baron von Rothschikrs proposals are most skilfully 
drafted and capable of the most varied interpretations ; 
they are, in any case, calculated to ensure that Baron 
von Rothschild shall be guaranteed against any possi- 
bility of loss, and that this shall be transferred to the 
St te. The burden of raising the capital would fall upon 
the Treasury? as well as the invidious and tiresome task 
of levying execution if the Company should be forced to 
go into liquidation, whereas Baron von Rothschild 
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would, nominally at any rate, stand before the world as 
the disinterested provider of the capital.”** 

The problem was finally solved by granting the House 
of Rothsc;hild a mortgage on the Company’s ships, put- 
ting them in a prior position to all other creditors, in 
return for their granting tlie loan. The Lloyd survived the 
crisis, and became a great and prosperous company. 

While they were accpiiring all these interests in trans- 
port concerns, the Rothschilds did not omit to cultivate 
their JiighJy profitable loans to Governments. And they 
w(ire more and more acquiring the li^sbit of attaching 
definite political conditions to such loans. 

The self-assurance with which the House of Roths- 
child laid down its c'ondilions, esj)ecially when dealing 
witli the smaller States, was particularly apparent just 
at this time in the case of lielgium. During the first years 
of his rule, King Leopold had governed his country with 
intelligence and success. He recognised the value of rail- 
ways, which he decided to develop on a large scale, and 
also brought the most varied undertakings into exist- 
ence. Although su(‘h undertakings were ultimately profit- 
able, they recjuircd the investment of great sums of 
money at the start, which Relgium had to endeavour to 
obtain in the Paris market. 

"J’liis was made difficult by the fiict that tlie lielgo- 
Dut(*h dispute, arising out of the separation of tlie two 
country's, was still not finally settled. The two provinces, 
laixemburg and Limburg, which were meant to be par- 
titioned between the two States, remained during the 
vliole eight years of the dispute under Belgian adminis- 
tration. Th(‘ir d(‘legates came to Bruss(‘ls, and, whereas 
it had formerly been the King of Holland who opposed 
the decisions of the Prowers, it was now Belgium that 
refused to accept a partition of the two provinces with 
Holland. Feeling ran so high in Belgium that the question 
of war with Holland was again on everybody’s lips. 
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James was staying in Rome at the time, where, in con- 
nection with a loan granted to the Pope in 1 837, he was 
bringing his influence to bear in favour of his co-reli- 
gionists, while Solomon was representing him in Paris. 
At this time the Helgian Government approached the 
Paris House of llothseliild with a recpiest for an adviince 
of four million francs on the security of Treasury bills. 
The money seemed to be intend(‘d for use in Helgium’s 
military adventure. The House of Rothschild remained 
true to the f)olicy which it had now followed over a long 
period of years ; there were a tliousand rcasoiis why it 
had no use for war. It perceived that, as on the o(*casion 
of the separation of Belgium from Holland, the dange r 
of a world conflagration might arise, and for this reason 
Solomon replied to Belgium with a t*ategorical refusal. 
“ This disappointment,” Count Apponyi reported,*® 
“ has greatly cmbarrassc<l the B<'lgium (Jovernment by 
depriving it of the financial resources which an* essential 
if it wished to pursue its j)rovoeati\ e poli(^y.” 

The representative of *^he House of Rothschild in 
Brussels informed Solomon tiiat the Belgian Ciovermncnt 
was annoyi‘d. ‘‘ We do not in the least rescait the fact,”*® 
Solomon replied, that the (Jovernnjcnt is somewhat 
angry at our refusal with regard to tiu; Tj’casury bills. It 
is not at all a bad thing that these g"*ntlcnien should 
realise that they may count on us only as long as they 
mean to follow a policy of Avisdvun and modcu'ation. Wo 
have certainly given sunieient proof of our intention to 
support and help the Belgian Government, but our 
goodwill necessarily stops short of the point of providing 
the rod with which we arc to be beaten, that is to say, 
providing the money wanted to make a war, whicii 
Wuuld destroy the credit that we are applying all our 
energies and resources to maintain. You may tell these 
gentlenum what I have written freely and frankly and 
without mincing words.” 
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Solomon simultaneously sent a copy of the above 
extract from his letter to Count Apponyi, so that Metter- 
nieh should see how he had acted ; for Mctternich had 
always had a prejudice against Belgium, and Solomon 
wished him to see how strongly he was supporting his 
policy on this occasion. Apponyi speedily reported the 
whole affair to Metternich, enclosing the extract, and 
adding that the House of Rothschild had thereby ren- 
dered a new and remarkable service to the cause of peace 
and order, a service which he was pleased to recognise 
and appreciate at its true value.*' 

Meanwhile, the Rothschilds’ agent, who was called 
Richtenberger, was going from one ^Minister to anotlier. 
ITc WTiit first to the Finance Minister, M. dc Merode, 
wiio, however, belonged to the war party, lie did not 
conceal from tlic agent that the State was most urgently 
in need of money, but he made it ap])arcnt that he too 
did not approve of the j)artition of the provinces. 
Richtenberger next went to see Count d(' Tlieux, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who tavoured the peace party, and 
told him of his conversation with the Finance ^linistcr. 
Thereupon de Tlieux (piitc dehnitely asked him not to 
give the Finance Alinister any money, and just to leave 
him in his dilliculties, whereat his warlike ardour, and 
that of the opposition parly, would be* considerably 
damped. Towards the close of the conversation de riicux 
added that the agent should ask his House for advance 
authority iniincdiatc‘ly to provide cash if the Chamber 
should conic to terms, and accept the twenty-four 
articles of the Conference of London, and thereby agree 
to the partition of the provinces. He said tiiat he hoped 
to be able to indu(;e the Chamber to do this. 

The agent w^as told by a friimd of his wdio knew the 
position that the Belgian Treasury was, in point of 
fact, at a very low (dib inch ed, there being only about 
400,000 francs available.** 
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Solomon immediately sent a copy of the letter contain- 
ing this information to his House at Vienna.” 

“ I send you herewith/’ he wrote, “ for Prince 
Mettcrnich’s information, the exact letter which I have 
received from my agent in Brussels ; it will show the 
Prince just what the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Count Merode think. They won’t get a farthing from me 
until they give way, and before I go away I shall leave 
similar instructions for my brother James.” 

Solomon wrote to his secretary and manager to the 
same affect : “ 1 hope that Belgium will now sign the 
twenty-four articles, especially as they la(*k the nenms 
rerum^ and as long as the articles are not accepted, the 
Belgian Government will not get a halfpenny from us, 
althougli they have bc^en begging for moiuy for months. 
Difficult though I found it to keep on refusing, I sliall feci 
compensated if Belgium yields and j)ea(»e is restored, 
by the reflection that 1 shall have doTU‘ my best to 
contribute to such a r(‘su)t.” 

Even the King of Holt nd realis^^d that the lengthy 
dispute shoidd be ended. He gave London to understand 
that he was prepared to ae(‘ept the twenty-four articles. 
This time Palmerston’s (iovernment in England, and 
even King I^eopold’s father-in-law in Paris, were deter- 
mined to end the business and no lon/er to encourage 
Belgium in her resistance. The Western and Eastern 
Powers were, therefore, in agreecnent, so that the Belgian 
Chamber, after having delivered itself of passionate 
speeches, had no option but to agree to the treaties 
with Holland that had been settled in I.ondon. This 
constituted a complete victory for the Rothschild 
policy ; peace had been maintained and the way was now 
Cicar for safe financial transactions with Bi^lgiurn. 

King Leopold at once approached the Rothschilds 
for the considerable loan of 37, 000, 000 francs, for the 
purpose of railway construction on a large scale. This 
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loan was granted by tfie House of RothscJiild, but, as 
Rotlisehild told Count Apponyi, subject to three 
remarkable conditions. In the event of the outbreak of 
war all further payments by the House of Rothschild 
should cease ; the Belgian Government would undertake 
to suppress possible revolutionary movement in Luxem- 
burg ; and the 37,000,000 advanced should actually be 
spent on railway construction. 

The House of Rothschild intended thereby to ensure 
against a revival of those ambitions which had just been 
renounced. 

Metternich was kept fully informed of all these Belgian 
matters, not only by the Ambassador and the Minister 
concerned, but also by Amschel Meyer at Frankfort, 
who sent the Chancellor a copy of any news he received 
at Frankfort, jMetternich had asked him also to send 
copies to von Rechberg, the former charge d’affaires, who 
had been temporarily recalled from Brussels, so that the 
latter might compare them wdth his own sources of 
information, and thus arrive at as aciciirate a picture as 
possiWe of the position in Belgium. 

After the satisfactory conclusion of the Belgian 
difficulties, the four brothers on the Continent, and 
Nathan’s eldest son, met at Frankfort to discuss the 
general situation, take stock of their present business 
transactions, and consider their action with regard to 
the future. This was in September 1839, just when 
Metternich and his wife, the Princess Melanie, were 
staying at Schloss Johannisberg, whence they paid* a 
visit to Frankfort. The three brothers, “ our Solomon,” 
as Princess Melanie called him, Anselm, and James 
immediately called on them. The manager, Goldschmidt, 
accompanied the Princess, and helped her with her 
shopping. Two of the Rotlischilds, Solomon and Carl, 
also accompanied her, the latter having just arrived 
from Naples.” 
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Mettcrnich invited Solomon and his wife to Johannis- 
bcrg, and they promptly accepted the invitation. All 
kinds of business was discussed during the visit, conces- 
sions were asked for, and the question of intervention 
was sounded. Mettcrnich promised, amongst other 
things, to use his influence to secure rights of citizenship 
in Frankfort for Solomon’s manager, Moritz Gold- 
schmidt. On his return, Solomon wrote to thank the 
Prince, expressing his delight with their ‘‘ most gracious 
reception at lovely Johannisberg,”** 

IMeanwhile, the world situation had not become any 
rosier. No sooner had danger of war been banished in the 
West than ominous signs of troidde began to appear in 
the East. IMcliemct AH, the Sultan’s Viceroy in Egypt, 
had usurped enormous power at the expense of his 
sovereign. While still formally sidqeet to the Sultan, he 
paid little attention in j»raetiee to his authority. Being 
at enmity with the Paslia of Akkon, he invaded Syria, 
which had been allotted lo his sphere of innuence in May 
Mehemet Ali next t'irned lus attention to Arabia, 
but this flid not please England at all. Russia and 
Austria, in tlieir endeavours to protect the liCgitimist 
princi})lc, had espoused the cause of the Sultan as 
against his insubordinate Viceroy ; their sympathies 
w'crc, tl'icrefore, on the same side as ^hose of England. 
Encouraged by this fact, the Sult-an Mahmud endea- 
voured, in 18f39, to suppress the insubordinate Mehemet 
Ali, But the Sultan’s troops were beaten by the Egyptian, 
iT'ance alone among the Powers viewing this victory 
with satisfaction, for Mehemet Ali was friendly to the 
French, and, as France w'as in possession of Algiers, it 
Avas to her interest to be on good terms wdth the pow erfiil 
I'asiia of Egypt, The other Powers, however — England, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia — wished to help the 
Sidtan in his difficulties, and signed a treaty on the lath 
July, 18 iO — the Quadruple Alliance— providing that the 
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Sultan should be assisted if necessary, but that Mehemct 
Ali should be allowed to keep Egypt and Southern Syria 
only, as a hereditary kingdom under the overlordsliip of 
the Sultan. 

Tliat being the position, the Alliance necessarily 
appeared in Paris to be directed against France, who 
found herself isolated from the wliole of the rest of 
Europe. The Chambers, the Pixiss, society, and the 
Palace all felt keen indignation at this slight to France, 
and felt that her honour was at stake. Thiers, the Prime 
Minister, breathed forth fire and slaughter in his news- 
papers against Palmerston, the llrilish Secretary of 
State for F'oreign Affairs, and against the Treaty in 
general. He took up a particularly aggressive attitude, 
but even I.ouis Philippe, who in his heart wished to 
maintain good relations with the lk.)wers, was profoundly 
(lisj)leased with the Treaty, although at the same time he 
stated that he Avould do everything possible to maintain 
peace. In any case, intensive military preparations were 
decided u[)on. 

Appon^i wrote in alarrn*^ that the Treaty had been 
laken very seriously in Paris, and that it was regarded as 
a matter affecting the national lionour. He said that the 
King was sincerely anxious to maintain j)eaec, but that 
the heir to the throne, the Duke of Orleans, was enor- 
mously excited, and in favour of war, and that he would 
support Thiers. “ The position is exceedingly serious,” 
the Ambassador reported. If people will play with 
lire, as it seems they mean to do here, a geaieral world 
conflagration may (aisily result.” 

The King of Relgium was also deeply concerned at the 
state of affairs. He already had visions of his country, 
which was achieving })rosperity after much hard work, 
becoming a theatre of war over whicli Freneh and 
Prussian armies would light.” 

‘‘ He is the more alarmed,” Apponyi ironically 
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reported, “ since Baron Anselm Rothschild has informed 
him that the new loan, which was just ready for signa- 
ture, cannot be carried into effect. His Majesty intends to 
travel to England on the day after to-morrow, where his 
presence, as he said to Herr von Uothsc^hild, will be of 
great service at the present time.” 

It was, therefore, to be expected that in tliis quarter 
everything would be done to ensure the maintenance 
of peace ; and this had been what Anse lm had wished to 
convey. Anselm also wrote to his father, Solomon, who 
was staying at Frankfort, saying, It is ho})ed that 
Prince Metternieh will modify tlie agreement of the 
15th July in such a way as to save the face of France.”” 

At that time James, who was still away, was being 
represented in I^aris by Anselm, and Solomon feared 
that his young son might not be equal to a situation 
which was constantly grcAving more acute and critical. 
He therefore urgently asked Janu's to return, and decided 
to go to Paris himself aial w\ait tlien? until James came 
back. IMeanwhilc, James had set out for Paris post- 
haste, and arrived in the French cai)ital on the fh*d 
August, 1840, This made it unnecessary for Solomon to 
make the journey, as James at once sent him the 
following letter ; 

“ My dear Brother, I aprived safe and well 
this morning, after spending sunu' nights travel- 
ling, because I did not wash to leave Anselm 
alone. 

‘‘ I do not believe there will be war, and am 
convinced that Thiers merely wants to show how 
sensitive he is for the honour of France, in order 
to strengthen his position. The public here arc 
strongly in favour of war, and the people will be 
perfectly content to fight. But it is all only words, 
although the alliance between England and 
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France which has always existed, is finished, and 
I regard tliis as a misfortune for the future.” 

This communication revealed the calm business sense 
and strong character of James, who was not to be affected 
by any panic. Anselm was also much relieved that he had 
no longer to bear the whole responsibility alone. “Uncle 
James,” he wrote home,*^ “ arrived back here safely this 
morning, the fall in securities having hastened liis return, 
lie is, however, hale and hearty and looks very well. 
Matters arc, thank (iod, somewhat belter. The tone of 
the newspapers is more moderate. The English papers 
are indiffenait, and Thiers is trying to climb down. 
M(‘anwlule, tfie matter is not at an end and may drag on 
for sonie time.” 

The Jiext day he added : “ The liquidation is over, but 
tlie brok(‘rs have been vxry much involved, and have lost a 
lot of money. Helgian securities were unsaleable. There is 
lit He ru.'ws, but peoj)le arc less alarmed and believe that 
pcjice will be maintained. . . . Ewrything depends on 
Prince Metternieh remaining cairn.” 

The r.ondoii llothschilds were also on their guard. 
Tliey reported tliat prices there were fairly firm, but that 
lillle business was being done, as everybody was anxi- 
ously awaiting news. London w^as talking of a resolution 
‘o be moved in the House of Commons, that the navy 
and army should be strengthened. Lionel had immedi- 
ately g<>iu‘ to Lord Clarendon, Lord Privy Seal, who told 
him tliat lu' did not believe it, as England saw" no reason 
why there should be w^ar.** 

When James’s reassuring news reached London his 
nephews reedise d w ith satisfaction that the “ w ave of war 
fever in Paris ” had somewhat abated. “ The British 
public,” they reported,** “ has no fear at all of a war, as 
is very clearly show n by the heavy purchases of securities 

that are being made bv private persons.” 

N .IX 
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The atmosphere in Paris, however, was far from being 
as peaceful and quiet as might have been expected in 
view of this news. When news was received on the 5th 
August that Prussia and Austria had just ratified the 
hateful Treaty on the 15th July, national sentiment was 
again aroused. Our poor Rentes,” Anselm reported, 
“ have again shown a marked decline to-day ; there is 
panic on the Bourse, news having been received that 
Prussia’s and Austria’s ratifications of the Treaty have 
been sent in. I believe, however, that it will all come 
right, for I can assure you that the Government here is 
no longer so aggressive, and has decided for the present 
to cease military preparations. Reports from London are 
also much more pacific. Uncle James is going to see the 
King this evening.”** 

The King did, in fact, receive James on the evening of 
the 5th August in an ai^dicncc which lasted more than 
two hours. He complained bitterly of the Powcirs, saying 
that not only he, but liis son too, the Diike of Orleans, 
had been much irritated. Austria should not join with 
Russia. Why should everything be done to irritate 
France. He still hoped that in the end,** “ Austria will 
deal with this complication as the (levs ex machina, and, 
through the wisdom and influence of Prince von Mettcr- 
nich, nf>t merely will peace be maintained, but France 
will be placed in a position in whicR she can come out of 
the affair with honour.” 

Whatever may now happen,” James concluded his 
report on the audience, “ I do not believe there will be 
war.”** 

This strained situation was still further complicated by 
a perfectly unexpected event. TiOuis Napoleon, the 
ternal pretender to the throne of France, had embarked, 
with fifty-live followers, in a boat from England, and had 
landed on the night of the 6th August in the ncighbour- 
Iiood of Boulogne, where a few of his supporters were 
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awaiting him. He had, no doubt, imagined that as, when 
his great-uncic returned to France from pjlba, so the 
King’s troops would go over to his side now, and bring 
him in triumph to the capital. However, nothing of the 
kind occurred. The King’s troops marched against him ; 
the occasional cries of Vive VEmpereur'^^ were soon 
heard no more ; the Prince and his trusty followers were 
forex'd to take to the sea, where, after a sliort swim, they 
were all captured. The tragi-comic adventure was over 
in a few hours, but it served to increase the general 
nervous tension in France. 

Nathan’s sons in London strongly condemned this 
attempt. ‘‘ The affair of Louis Ruonaparte’s landing,” 
they wrote, is regarded here with general disgust, as 
being a senseless and rather distasteful adventure. It is 
said to have been a Sto(*k Exchange plot, and that there 
wc*re brokers on board the steamer.”*’ 

The London Roths(‘hilds had received the latest news 
from Paris lH‘iV)re this event, and they reported that the 
Stock Exchange atmosphere was quite uncanny, since 
those who had a carrier pigeon service, and tlua’eby re- 
ceived early news of Paris quotations, had spread all sorts 
of bad rumours. They said that Palmerston had just 
delivered a moderate speech on the foreign situation, and 
Lionel observed that Lord Palmerston’s quiet and em- 
phatic speech had dissipated any idea of war in London, 
and that he hoped it would show to the French public 
the game that MM. Thiers and Guizot had been playing. 

Every word that any of the Rothschilds wrote 
revealed how anxiously they were constantly endeavour- 
ing to do everything possible to maintain peace, as 
they were always anxious about their great under- 
takings and financial commitments. They watched 
the political situation as they would a barometer, 
reporting to one another every oscillation of the needle. 
Palmerston’s speech was followed by a speech from the 
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throne by Queen Victoria, which, as Lionel reported,** 
“ was entirely typical of such speeches, that is, had not 
much in it.” Nevertheless, Lionel and his brothers found 
that their “ friends,” as they called the Ministers and 
persons who had influence, were somewhat Avorried, as 
everybody was wondering how it would be possible to 
allay French passion, after the French had been so terribly 
excited by Thiers and the public IVcss over the Eastern 
question. The Queen’s speech, as Janies reported, 
caused great dissatisfaction in Paris, as it made no 
reference to France. 

“ Everyone here,” he wrote, “ is very indignant, and 
in a most belligerent mood, so tliat Rentes have fallen 
to 80.20. . . . This has frightened people, and we must 
hope that to-morrow they will be in a (piieter frame of 
mind.”** 

James did not fail to frequent the salons and audience 
chambers of influential and high personages. Having 
heard that the Duke of Orleans Avas so strongly in 
fav'our of war, he obtained an audience of liirn, Avith a 
view to bringing him to his owm political point of vicAv. 
Tiie Duke actually said to him “ We do not want a 
war, but if others aim at undermining the King's 
honour and popularity, and weakening him at home, 
then ” 

James saw to it that Mettcrnicdi lu^ard all this at 
once, and he was careful so to phrase liis letters to 
Solomon, knoAving they Avould be shown to INletternieh, 
in such a Avay that the Chancellor Avould be influenced 
to adopt the Rothschild point of view. The Duke also 
told James that new proposals for the solution of tl)c 
Eastern crisis had been sent to England, the King of 
iielgiiim acting as mediator. Both James and Nathaniel, 
Nathan’s third son, who was still in Paris, had in their 
letters to Solomon of late been constantly lamenting 
the fact that Prince Esterhazy was not in l^ondon. 
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since his representative, the Charge d’Affaires von 
Neumann, was a regular war-monger." 

Nathaniel actually wrote to his uncle saying :•* “I 
hear that Baron Neumann is in a great state of excite- 
ment, and preaching war.” Solomon saw to it that such 
statements were not omitted from the copies of letters 
that he laid before Mcttcrnich. 

The guiding principle of the Rothschilds at critical 
times such as these was to go about as much as possible 
ill society and to seek out every opportunity of meeting 
leading stnt(\smen, royalties, and influential soeiety 
women, never missing a chance of collecting news. 
This is characteristically shown in a letter from Lionel 
to his Uncle James and lus brother Nathaniel. We 
liad the pleasure yesterday,” he wrote on the 22nd 
August, 1840," “of getting your mail, and we arc very 
grateful to you for it, since, as I can assure you, we 
were distinctly uneasy. Consols opened at 80'^, it is 
said 1 hat the owners of carrier pigeons were buying; 
they closed at 80 J. 

“ y :* saw all our friends, to get news, and heard that 
e\ cryljody was particularly pleased with King Leopold, 
who had contributed a great deal to reconciling Kngland 
and France. VVe* then spoke to another person of im- 
portance, and she told us that everything was com- 
j)l(d.(4y changed, including France’s tone, whicJi was 
(put(‘ diffe rent from what it had been. . . . Everyone 
is of (►pinion that Mehemet Ali, if he does not completely 
give way, will, at any rate, make fresh propv)sals. Billow 
and all the cdliers arc dining with us to-morrow, and we 
moan to go to ^Vindso*' too and try to see King Leopold, 
If tlicre is anvthirg of interest to report we shall send 
you a courier tc'-n-ovrow- night. We have heard that 
M. (iui'/ot (the French Ambassador in liondou) dined 
alone with Lord FaJmerston and Frinecss Lieven 
yesterday ; II. Neumann a^as there, and says that 
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Guizot was exceedingly cheerful, and this is a much 
better sign, cxpecially as we were told that Guizot and 
Lord Palmerston were so furious with one another 
when they met at Windsor that they would scarcely 
speak.” 

King Louis Philippe was at that time undergoing 
a sharp mental conflict. On the one hand, it was obvious 
to him that he could not fight for IMchcmet Ali against 
the whole of Europe. Such action would have been 
fraught with disaster for himself and his dynasty. On 
the other hand, he did not wish to offend his proud and 
sensitive })eoplc, or to make himself unpopular by a 
public humiliation. On one occasion he gave free 
rein to his feelings, to t1:e Austrian Ambassador, ful- 
minating against the Powers who had placed him in 
such an awkward jK)sition. Count Apponyi was quite 
affected by the rage with which the King sj)okc. He 
reported tJiat he luul ni \cr seen him so violent or 
resentful, and that he was particularly incensed against 
the Tsar. “ The Tsar Kieholas,” he had exclaimed, 
“ has always aimed at destroying t lu* Frarn'o-llritish 
Alliance, and at last he has suceeedi'd in doing so. All 
the rest of \ou crawl and shi\er ludore him. ... I am, 
I must admit, deejdy hurt. To be left out in tlie cold, to 
be treated as a pariah and a revolutionary King, as you 
all treat me — can 1 be expected to bear chat. Do you 
think that I have no blood in my veins f Vou have upset 
the wdiolc of Europe, and spoilt the wliole j)osition, which 
I have finally managed to ac hieve after ten years of 
extraordinary effort.” 

The King went on to say that to have* isolated France 
through the new Quadrujdc Alliance was an a(*t of 
un arallekd frivolity, from the point of view of main- 
taining peace. lie then ('ndeavoured to persuade Apponyi 
to urge bis Prince to get rid of the unforlunatc treaty 
of Joth Ji'ly. When the Ambassador dtclared that he 
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could not possibly take action, the King, having 
calmed down somewhat, assured him that he would do 
everything to maintain peace as long as peace was con- 
sonant with the dignity of France. The monarch pointed 
out, however, that circumstances might occur in which 
he would be forced, even against his will, to go to 
war. 

This display of feeling by the King was, no doubt, 
not entirely unprcmcditatc'd, as he hoped there might 
be a chance of breaking up the Quadruple Alliance. 
At the same time he exploited the j)revailing milit- 
aristic -spirit, materially to strengthen his neglected 
Army, which it may well have seemed highly desirable 
for him to do, quite apart from the danger of war. 
Fundamentally, howevia*, he was really anxious to 
maintain })eacc, and in this desire he was entirely at 
one witli James Hothsehild. During this eritieal period 
the monarch relied a great deal on the wise old financier, 
lie looked to James for sound advice, and relied on him 
as an intermediary and a person who could skilfully 
bring tin' right inlluenees into play ; and, as their aims 
were identical, tlu' monarch and the Jewish banker were 
often in one another’s eom])any. Their conversations 
were immediately ixqiortcd to the brothers in the otlier 
capitals, who would do their best to turn them to go d 
Lceount, both politically and finamaally. 

“ Yesterday evening,” Nathaniel rc'ported from Paris 
on the 0th September, 1840,** Uncle James was with 
the King, who, as usual, was ex(*eedingly cordial to him, 
and said that he felt so friendly towards him that he 
would w^arn him to be on his guard, as Ibrahim Pasha 
would very probably inaixdi across the Taurus, which 
would produce such comj)licjitions that it would be 
impossible to say how the matter would end. It seems, 
my dear Uncle, that matters are now coming to a head, 
and, although it is certain that there won't be a war, 
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we shall, as an important person in the British Embassy 
here said, get so near to war that the world will be 
terrified and securities will, of course, fall. Rentes 
closed dull, at 79.10, there being very little business.” 

The next day the outlook ^vas still worse. Rentes 
have fallen to 7C.20,” Nathaniel wrote that day,“ 
“ there having been an emeute here in Paris in the 
Faul^ourg St. Antoine, where there are a mass of working 
people and ten times as many troops. There will probably 
be a little fighting, but it is generally believed that the 
affair will soon be over. The cineutc is unfcwtunatc^ly 
not the principal cause of the fall in Rentes, the f)()litieal 
news being very bad. Fighting has begun in Lhe East. 
... A well-informed friend has just bet ii to see me, and 
he said that they had had a mail from Vienna yestcuday, 
from which it is clear that there is considerable in- 
dignation against the Frc! eh there. . . . Thiers is also 
supposed to be much excited, and God knows how it 
will all end. The news (rom Spain also s(‘ems to be 
unsatisfactory.” 

The Powers had, indce<l, begun to take military 
action in the East against Meheiuet Ali. A joint Anglo- 
Turkish-Austrian squadron had been cnit-ntl to the 
coast of Syria. This caused great exeitenieul. iri Paris. 
‘‘The prospects on the lioursc here/* Xalhanitd r(‘- 
ported on the 9th September,** an*- not at all good. 
All securities have fallen very heavily, and Rentes 
closed at 73.60, the 5 per cents, at lOo.tJO. . . . \\c 
naturally don’t believe everything we hear, but there is 
considerable panic, for it is a fact that Admiral Napier 
has taken several Egyptian ships with troops and 
munitions on board. 1 have seen Thiers, who, in spile 
of all this, speaks in a pacific tone, and both he and t he 
King hope that Melumet Ali will have n course to the 
French as mediators to setthi this (pa stion.” 

It secuK d to bo a favourable rnonuait for carrying out 
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a plan which had long been cherished, namely, to 
fortify Paris. This was interpreted as indicating warlike 
intentions, but the Rothschilds immediately learnt that 
such a belief was unfounded. 

‘‘ My dear Brothers,” James wrote with his 
usual quiet confidence, with reference to the 
Government’s decision, ‘‘ Rentes fell when the 
Bourse opened, because it became known that 
the newspapers will to-morrow publish the fact 
that Paris is to be fortified. The idea of fortes 
detaches has been under consideration for several 
years, and the King is taking advantage of the 
present situation to carry it into effect, as he re- 
gards it as a most important measure, not only to 
ensure security against foreign enemies, but also 
to safeguard the position at home. In point of 
fact, both the King and Thiers are more pacific- 
ally inclined than ever. The former has had a 
most friendly conversation with Count Apponyi, 
in which he told him that he should not be misled 
by this measure, as they would have had to 
carry it out in any case. 

Princess Lieven has had letters from England 
to-day that strike the same friendly note, and all 
the Ministers that I meet here are of the same 
mind. The fall in Rentes has been caused by some 
wrctcheil journalists who speculate on the Bourse, 
and the public believe they are in the know.”*’ 

The London Rothschilds kept besieging the French 
Ambassador Guizot and all the other representatives of 
foreign Powers, in order to got news ; at parties they 
always tried to get into conversation with a Cabinet 
Minister. One of them succci*dcd in disc overing a friend 
who had just spoken to an important personage who 
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had returned from Syria, having been sent there by 
Palmerston. They heard from a reliable source that 
the Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, and Palmerston had 
had a quarrel, and that relations between them were 
strained. They also ascertained that everybody in 
London complained of the way Louis Philippe talked 
about English Ministers, as he was alleged to have 
stated on several occasions that I^^rd Palmerston had 
received a large sum of money from Russia. 

Meanwhile, the Syrian campaign proceeded. The posi- 
tion of Mehemet’s stepson, Ibraliim, became more and 
more dangerous. The city and fortress of Heyrout, which 
were still held by the Egyptian, were bombarded by the 
Allied Powers. Nerves in Paris became more and more 
strained. It was now being definitely stati'd that Thiers 
supported the dangerous war policy. That b(‘ing so, he 
was bound to forfeit eonipletely the sympathy of the 
Rothschilds. Nathaniel, who was by now also alarmed 
and angry with Thiers, Avrote on tlu‘ ‘J2nd vSeptember, 
1840,**’ saying, ‘‘The pos''ion is still confused and 
uncertain, (hxl knows how ihesc* im[)ortant fjuestions 
will be solvf*d, and hoAV M. I'Iners w ill gel us out of the 
awkAvard situation into Avhieh his iriCNponsibility anti 
his nationalistic peasant obstinacy have brought us. Our 
position is made Avorse by the lact that I'liiers’s political 
standing rests upon such a complicated -Rtriicture, built up 
of so many various elements, that, it is almost impossible, 
and Avould indeed be dangerous and altogether unwise, 
to overthroAv him ; so that wti must look on (puetly 
while this most arrogant of all parvenus jdunges this 
country more and more deeply into diiruailties, and us all 
with him, through his irresponsibility and pseudo- 
liberalism. We must hope that things v^ull happen 
otherwise and that wc may look forward to a happier 
future.” 

'Ihe position grew more and more complicated, and 
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even James, who was generally so wise and calm, did not 
know what to make of things. 

“ My dear Brothers,” he wrote on the 25th 
September,*’ “ I really don’t know what to write 
without misleading you. I was with the King 
yesterday evening, and spoke to him for over two 
hours, and you cannot imagine how excited the 
good man was. lie said to me . . . : ‘ Prince 
Mettcrnich acts slowly, but events take their 
course, and in the end war will ])e inevitable. 
The Prince is absolutely led by Russia, and 
believ es that Russia will bring peace, but England 
and Russia arc in agreement. Palmerston wants 
to rob France of her honour, and reduce her to 
the status of a minor Power. Meanwhile, we are 
arming as intensiv^ely as possible, and peace 
de])ends on that country to wlii(»h I am attached 
heart and soul ; if only ilehemet Ali's last propo- 
sals would be a(*cej)t(‘d ! ’ In short, 1 found that 
’ the King was as indignant as on the previous 
occasion. Fount Apponyi, however, to whom I 
always 1(11 ev (‘rything, still l)elievTS in peace, and 
thinks that the King is only play-acting to 
frighten them. Meanwhile, Rcaites have gone up 
bcc*ausc it is said that a telegram has arriv-ed 
reporting that Mehemet Ali has yielded. 

“ I really don’t know what to think. 

‘‘ Palmcrstoirs private sec^retary has just been 
here. He told me delinitely that a conference of 
all Ministers would be held in London on Monday, 
to consider whetlier the proposals should be 
accepted. lie said that Palmerston was absolutely 
opposed to accepting them, but that we should 
come as near to war as possible. I am writing you 
all this ill detail, my dear brothers, that you may 
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be in a position to judge the situation. The King 
was very angry, too, about a note from England 
asking why he was having a chapel built at 
Tunis.” 

“ Rentes closed at 73.60.” 

News came from Syria that Said had been taken by 
storm by the Austrians and British on the 26th 
September. This naturally increased the indignation 
against England in Paris, as far as this was possible. 
James became more and more uneasy, and already 
believed that in the end war would be inevitable. He 
wrote emphatically to his brother Solomon to say that 
he should urge Metternieh again to induce Austria to 
be more moderate, and to use his influence with England 
in the same direction. 

“ Do tell the Prince, my dear brother,” he wrote to 
him on the i5th October,*® not to let Palnn'rston’s hot 
temper run away with the situation. Neumann is not 
pacific, and, although the P>‘incc certainly only wishes 
peace, we must be very can in 1, for public opinion Itere 
is becoming so strongly in favour of war that in the' end 
no King and no Minister will be iihU t(> control the 
situation. I beg you, my dear brother, to bring these 
considerations home to the Prince.” 

Resentment in Paris became f^iore and more 
passionate. The newspapers inflamed the passions of the 
people, declaring that the national honour had been 
gravely insulted. Thiers added fuel to the flames, and 
advised the King to take further military measures to 
make a demonstration at sea, and to oth(*r actions, most 
dajurerous in their consequences. The heir to the throm*, 
who vvas filled with martial ardour, urged his hither in 
the same direction. Thiers had for some time noted with 
displeasure the influence which the House of Rothschild 
exercised upon the King. It was dillicult tor him actively 
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to oppose the bank because he had debts, and, according 
to Count Apponyi, he owed the House of Rothschild, 
too, at least 40,000 francs ; but the interference of 
the Rothschilds had now gone further than he could 
stand. 

This German Jew from Frankfort had the effrontery to 
bamboozle the King into the belief that the honour of 
France was really not involved in this distant affair of 
Mchemet Ali, Thiers expressed his irritation at this state 
of affairs. Immediately the rumour went round Paris that 
Baron Rothschild and other rich bankers had threatened 
the Ministry with formidable opposition, if it pronounced 
in favour of war. The Times commented on this in a Paris 
Letter. The matter was quite simple, it said. Rothschild 
was a financier, and therefore did not want war ; so far 
so good : but Baron Rothschild was an Austrian subject, 
and Austria’s Consul-General in Paris, and a question 
affecting France’s honour was therefore of precious little 
concern to him. The Constitutionnel, Thiers’s paper, com- 
iiiented on this letter on the 12th October, 1840,“ 
observing that the position was perfectly intelligible, but 
asking what Ilerr von Rothschild, the financier, and 
Herr von Rothschild, Metternich's agent, had to do with 
the French Chamber, and its majority. 

With what right,” the paper asked, “ and under 
vhat pretext, does this king of finance intermeddle with 
our affairs ? What concern of his are the decisions which 
France will take ? Is he the arbiter of our honour ? Are 
his money interests to be allowed to outweigh our 
nalicnal interests ? ” 

The Constitutionnel emphasised the fact that it \vas 
publishing these rumours in order that, if tliey were true, 
the public might frustrate these intrigues. If they were 
false, Rothschild would have Die opportunity of publicly 
denying them and of letting the country know^ that it ivas 
not his intention to dispose of majorities and Ministries. 
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James replied on the 12th October, 1840 : 

“ Sir, — In spite of my reluctance to bring my 
name before the public, I cannot leave un- 
answered the article in your current number, 
wherein my name figures in a most unfavourable 
light. The nature of these attacks imposes a duty 
on me to break that silence which I am generally 
content to observe. How, sir, should I proceed to 
refute such aspersions ? I can but wonder that 
men who have serious matters to attend to will 
lend their ears to such assertions. I have never at 
any time encouraged opposition to the Govern- 
ment, for the simple reason that I have never 
wished to play a politic*al role. I am, as you state, 
a financier. If 1 desm^ peace, T dc^sirc^ it honourably, 
not only for France, but lor the whole of Europe, 
and in all circumstances. Financiers have the 
opportunity of remlering services to the country, 
and I think I may sa^' that in this respect I have 
never been behindliand. If France is not my 
native country, it is the country of my ('hildren. 
I have lived in France for thirty y(iars ; my family, 
my friends, and all my interests are in that 
country.” 

The Constitutionnel published tin’s reply, and that 
ended the incident. Thiers, however, felt that, without 
having come forward himself, he had given an adequate 
warning to Rothschild not to work up an opposition to 
the policy of the Ministry. 

Nevertheless, events were to show that it was Roths- 
child’s, and not Thiers’s, point of view that had come to 
be firmly adopted by the King. In his heart the King 
heartily disliked Thiers as a revolutionary. Louis 
Philippe withstood the warlike proposals of his son and 
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his Minister. He also declared himself opposed to any 
naval demonstration. The warlike Minister and the 
peaceful King finally agreed upon a kind of ultimatum 
to the Powers, which was, however, essentially accom- 
modating, as it gave up all claims to Syria, and only 
asked that the deposition of Mehemet Ali should be 
revoked. 

England, too, did not wish to accentuate the crisis, and 
replied in a more conciliatory spirit. The popular feeling 
which had been aroused by Thiers was, however, not to 
be so quickly pacified, even if the Minister had wished to 
do so. An unsuccessful attempt on the King’s life sud- 
denly brought home to him the dangers near at hand, 
which would necessarily be much accentuated by exten- 
sive complic!ations abroad. Its effect upon the King was 
to atta<;h him definitely to the Conservative Party, 
which favoured peace. This party had lately increased in 
numbers, especially amongst the property-owning classes 
who feared for their lives and their possessions. The 
Journal des Debats^ which was friendly to the Roths- 
childs, became more emphatic in its warnings. But it was 
not so easy for Thiers to reverse his policy. The Speech 
from the Throne provided the occasion for clearing 
up the situation between the King and his Ministers. 
Thiers proposed that in his speech he should condemn 
tiie Treaty of London, and discuss the deposition of 
Mehemet Ali, and the calling up in advance of the 1841 
rccnaits. Louis Philippe refused to make any references 
of this kind. 

1 want peace,” he exclaimed,” “ and not war. I 
want to promote tranquillity, and not to provoke and 
excite the whole of Euro])c. My military measures are 
precautionary and not aggressive.” 

“ In that case,” Thiers replied, ‘‘ we cannot possibly 
agree, and there is nothing for me to do but to 
resign.” 
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“ Very well,” replied the monarch, “ I shall accept 
your resignation.” 

Thiers acted in accordance with this hint, and the 
King dismissed the Ministry. 

After this conversation, which took place on the 
20th October, 1840, he observed to Count Apponyi 
with some relief, “ I think I have taken quite the best 
moment to rid myself of M. Thiers ; it was a relief to me 
that he himself gave me the opportunity of doing so. 
He was the only, or, at any rate, the principal, obstacle 
in the way of the maintenance of peace.” 

Paris and the whole w^orld regarded this change — 
and the appointment of the new Ministry, which was 
nominally presided over by Marshal Soult, but in 
practice by the former Ambassador in London, Guizot, 
who became Minister for Foreign Affairs — as a most 
fortunate solution. 

In high enthusiasm the Rothschilds reported from 
Paris** that, as a result of the appointment of the new 
Ministry, and particularlj^ of the confidence inspired on 
the Bourse by the new Finance Minister, M. Ilumann, 
Rentes had appreciated considerably. It was high time 
for a change of policy, for Mchcmet Ali’s stepson had just 
lost the powerful Syrian fortress Akka, to the Allies, 
being forced to retire on Suez, after losing all his 
artillery. The English Admiral apjjeared with his fleet 
before Mehemet’s residence at Alexandria. The Admiral 
and the Egyptian Viceroy soon came to an under- 
standing. The whole of Syria was to be evacuated, but 
Mchemet Ali’s position in Egypt was to be confirnied. 
Solomon, who received the news at Frankfort, reported 
these satisfactory events with great enthusiasm, as 
indicating that the questions in dispute in the East might 
be considered as settled. It says much for Solomon’s far- 
seeing judgment that he immediately directed his efforts 
to making the path for France, who had, after all, already 
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reversed her policy, as easy and honourable as possible. 
It was still being stated that France was arming, and 
wanted to increase her military forces to five hundred 
thousand men. 

Although I do not believe,” Solomon wrote to 
Vienna on the 10th December, 1840,** ‘‘that France 
has any desire to bring war about through an emphatic 
demonstration of this kind, war being entirely opposed 
to her interests, yet in my humble opinion I consider 
it to be highly desirable, by satisfying French national 
vanity, to find some way of persuading her Cabinet to 
cease all further military preparations, and tlius to bring 
the tension and differences with foreign Governments to 
a speedy conclusion. Would not sucli a solution be found 
by inviting France to attend the Conference in order to 
settle the Eastern problem jointly with the other 
Powers ? . . . If France is an integral part of the Confer- 
ence, and it seems to me that those in power in that 
country are merely concerned to convince the noisy 
element that she has again been received with honour 
into the European comity of nations, all reasons for 
further military preparations automatically cease, and 
general peace will be more lastingly and firmly 
established.” 

Have the goodness,” Solomon bade Wertheimstein 
f nd Goldschmidt in Vienna, “ to give His Highness the 
Prince a hint to this effect, when an opportunity occurs ; 
if he approves my suggestion, and is inclined to act 
on it, I have no doubt that it will produce satisfactory 
results.” 

The advice was most timely, for Prince Mettcrnich had 
just suggested that France should be asked, through diplo- 
matic channels, to reduce her considerable armaments. 

James proceeded to advance arguments against so 
doing. He wrote a letter — ^which, as usual, was meant for 

Metternich’s perusal — in which he endeavoured cleverly 

o 
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to persuade him out of his intention to demand a reduc- 
tion in French armaments. 

“My dear Brothers,” he wrote,"' “don’t 
think there is any question of a war. The Prince 
is too clever not to understand the position here. 
If the Minister here were to say anything about 
reducing the Army of five hundred thousand men, 
which is regarded as a peace army, he would 
not remain in power for one moment ; but this will 
happen automatically as soon as the Chambers 
begin to discuss expenditure. Proof of tliis is to be 
found in the fact that a considerable party is 
already being formed in the Chambers who are 
opposed to the fortifications, and tliat the Min- 
istry have to-day decided not to make tliis a Gov- 
ernment question, and to let the matter drop. 
People here do not want war, and they do not 
want expenditure, but, if Germany brings pres- 
sure to bear, the populace here will regard it as 
intentional, and this would make a bad impres- 
sion. I am convinced that they will demobilise a 
hundred thousand infantry, but this must not 
appear to have been forced upon them, for, after 
all that has happened in the Chamber, the 
Ministry is as unable as the King to send the 
Army away at once, as unable its tlicy would have 
been to take part in coercive measures against 
the Pasha of Egypt. 

“ Be easy, therefore, as to the position here, 
and assure the Prince that I see loo many people 
here to have occasion to fear that anything should 
occur wliich I (*ould not, and would not, tell him 
of, as it is my duty to do.” 

As James and his brothers had hoped, no further com- 
plications arose in the Eastern problem. The Sultan and 
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Mehemet Ali were reconciled ; the Powers of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance declared that the Treaty of the 15th July 
had expired, having achieved the object for which it was 
formed. And they made the way as smooth as possible 
for France to take her place again amongst them. 

The previous ten years had seen three highly critical 
problems arise, each of whi(^h brought Europe to the 
verge of a devastating war. On each occasion the House 
of Rothschild luid seen the policy of peace triumph, that 
policy which was so absolutely essential to the mainten- 
ance and preservation of their enormous wealth. It was 
not surprising that their sclf-confidcnce, as well as their 
property, continued to increase to a prodigious degree. 




ClIAPTEE VI 

The Rothschilds Before and During the Revolution of 1848 

While the Rothschilds were engaged in these great 
financial and political questions, their command of 
money and their increasing social prestige brought them 
into touch with the great men of the day in painting, 
literature, and music. This was especially so in Paris, 
whither the most remarkable spirits of the time were 
attracted from abroad by the relative freedom of the 
Press and the censorship. 

The great Italian, Rossini, had given up his home in 
Italy and then left Vienna for the city on the Seine. He 
had made the acquaintance of the Rothschilds as early 
as the Congress of Verona, and he was a frequent visitor 
at James’s house, being invited to the intimate family 
circle as well as to the banker’s splendid receptions. If 
an artist, in addition to being famous, was also of Jewish 
origin, he was particularly welcome at the House of 
Rothschild in Paris. Meyerbeer was amongst those who 
were actively assisted and cordially welcomed. 

After the July Revolution, and the severe measures 
M'hieh McLternieh thereupon aiiplied in Germany and 
Prussia against all “ liberal ” tendencies, a number of 
refugees from political oppression and the eensoi’ship 
»-amc to Paris ; amongst them was Heinrich Heine, whose 
great ambition at the time was to become a protagonist 
of popular rights, and to rise against the “ censors of 
thought and the oppressor’s of the most sacred rights of 
humanity.” ‘ He felt himself to be a son of the revolu- 
tion, broke all links with Germany, and took up his per- 
manent residence in Paris, on the 1st May, 1831. Ludwig 
Borne, a relation of Heine of similar views, but who later 
became bitterly hostile to him, left Germany for Paris 
at the same time. Heine soon succeeded in arousing 
great interest in Paris, a portion of his Harzreise appearing 
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in the Revue des deux Mondes, and two other books 
of his being published in French translations. Ilis lame 
grew until he was treated on equal terms, as a poet of 
the first rank, by the most famous of the great men in 
Paris. As a character he was less adm* d, owing to his 
eccentric, paradoxical, and unba d nature. The 
diplomats in Mctternich’s service, were constantly 
engaged in smelling out revolutionaries, regarded him 
as a complete outcast. A report* written from this pre- 
judiced point of view calls Heine, on account of his un- 
reliability, “ a moral and political chameleon,” saying 
that he had no opinions of his own, and might affect 
constitutional opinions to-day, “ whereas to-morrow he 
will, with equal skill, plead the cause of absolutism or 
of radicalism.” ‘‘ le is of a cowardly nature,” tliis bitter 
report continued, “ a liar and a man who would be dis- 
loyal to his best friend, ('hangeable as a eoeotte, he is 
utterly unsteadfast ; spitef' * as a serp(ait, he has all the 
beauty and glitter of that creature, and all its j)oison ; 
without any really noble or genuine instincts, he is in- 
capable of a sincere emotion. His vanity is su(‘h that he 
would like to play a conspicuous role, but he has played 
out his part, he is no longer taken scriouslv^ though 
his talents remain.” 

It was only natural that Heine should soon make the 
acquaintance of James Rothschild, especially as Heine’s 
father had known tlie Rothschilds well, the latter being 
constantly associated with the House in financial mat- 
ters. It was, therefore', easy for Heune to establish rela- 
tions with tlie House, whereas Borne remained aloof, 
having always been in opposition to the Rothschilds. 
In his seventy-second letter, sent from Paris on the 
22iid January, 1832, Borne expressed himself in no 
measured terms about the banking firm. In that letter 
he made play with the relations between Rothschild 
ai\d the l\)j)e, saying that Louis Philippe w^Quld be 
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crowned in Paris, in Notre Dame de la Bourse, with 
Rothschild functioning as archbishop. He imagined a 
turtle-dove flying to St. Helena, perching on Napoleon’s 
grave, and laughingly narrating that it had yesterday 
seen his successor crowned, not by the Pope, but by a 
Jew. With biting irony Borne suggested that it might 
be to the greatest benefit of the world if the kings were 
got rid of and the Rothschild family were set upon the 
throne. Such a dynasty would never have recourse to a 
loan, for they would have the best reason to know how 
dearly such loans would have to be paid for. Moreover, 
peace would be assured, since the Rothscliilds would be 
on the most excellent terms with the House of Hapsburg. 
Borne next proceeded to show how dearly Austria had 
had to pay for their friendship. True, no Rothschild yet 
occupied a throne, but when a throne became vacant 
th('y were asked to advise as to who should occupy it. 
It was more bitter that all the crowns should be at the 
feet of the Rothschilds than that they should be wearing 
them on their heads, for in the latter case they would at 
any rate have to shoulder the responsibility of kingship. 
Th(i majority of the Europe.an peoples, Borne suggested, 
wo\ild long ago have attained their freedom, Iiad not tlie 
Rothschilds and otlier linaneiers applied their wealth to 
the support of absolutism. Bitterly Borne described the 
’can operations of the Rothschilds, showing how they 
would depress Rentes just before underwritijig a loan, 
and then artificially raise the price, immediately after 
the agreement for the new loan had been signed. Such 
was the ‘‘ game ” that the Rothschilds always played, 
to enrich themselves at the expense of the country 
that they exploited.* 

In such circumstances there was naturally no room 
for Borne in Jame^^’s house. Heine, too, occasionally 
turned his biting satire on the House of Rothschild. 
But hC would also often write favourably about them, 
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although not without having occasion to be grateful 
to James for services of a financial nature. The ‘‘ great 
baron ” not only frequently invited him to a family meal 
in the private rooms of his office, but also, as Heine 
himself tells us, invited him to take part in “ almost 
all of his more important transactions, often quite 
spontaneously. ’ ’ * 

Nevertheless, Heine was invariably short of money, 
which always melted through his fingers, and, against 
Rothschild’s advice, he embarked on other speculations 
which involved him in serious loss. He did not receive 
regular remittances from Rothschild, but would often 
give him to understand that he was in need of this or 
that, whereupon James, who admired his genius and 
feared his pen, would send him something under the 
ingenious pretext that Heine had made a profit in a share 
transaction ; sometimes lie would deliberately ignore 
the disguised request, and this would ])roduco ill feeling. 
When the money was not forthcoming, Heme would 
ponder more deeply on the part played i the world 
by Rothschild ; he would come to see J as one 
of the greatest revolutionaries — a founder modern 
democracy. Richelieu had undermined the so/creignty 
of the feudal nobility ; when it had become lazy and 
degenerate, Robespierre had completed its destruction; 
but the private ownership of land had survived, and 
property-owners had merely usurped the pretensions of 
the old nobility, under a new guise. Thereupon the 
Rothschilds had arrived, having abolished the dominion 
of land-ownership by creating the system of state bonds 
as the greatest power, and investing money which any- 
one could possess at any place, with the prerogatives that 
lai;d had previously enjoyed.* 

Heine evolved these ideas after a conversation with 
James, that Nero of finance who has built himself a 
golden palace in the Rue Laffitte,” as he strolled with 
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him arm-in-arm, through the streets of Paris, ‘‘ in a 
quite famillionary way,” as Karl Kraus* wittily re- 
marked. 

Heine held that James was the man in whom, “ since 
the death of his distinguished brother in England, all 
the political significance of the House of Rotlischild ” 
was concentrated. Heine particularly admired James’s 
ability in discovering any persons of talent, even in 
provinces quite foreign to him where he was not qualified 
to form a judgment. “ For his gifts in this direction,” 
Heine wrote, “ has been compared with Louis XIV, 
and he certainly . contrast to his colleagues here, who 
like to surround themselves with a general staff of 
mediocrity. James von llothschild may always be seen 
in intimate association with the notabilities of every walk 
of life. He might be entirely unversed in a subject, but 
he always knew who was the best man in it. He probably 
does not understand a single note of music, but Rossini 
has ahvays been an intimate family friend. Ary Scheffer 
Is his coui’t painter ; Cari^nie was his cook. Herr von 
Rothseliild certainly knows as little Greek as Demoiselle 
Rachel, but Lctronne is the scholar whom he most 
values. The brilliant Dupuytren Avas his pliysieian, and 
between the two there was the most brotherly affection. 
Herr Aa>n Rothschild Avas one of the first to perceive 
t \c Avorth of Cremieux, the great and noble-hearted 
lawyer, Avho became his loyal advocate. Similarly, he 
at once appreciated Louis Philippe’s political capacity, 
and he Avas always on the most confidential terms with 
thfit great master of statecraft. Herr von Rothschild 
alone discovered Emil Pereire, the Pontifex Maximus 
of railw^ays, and he immediately made him his chief 
engineer, entrusting to him the construction of the 
railway to Versailles on the right bank of the Seine, on 
which there has never been an accident. Poetry alone, 
that of France as well as of Germany, is represented by 
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no living genius in the favour of Herr von Rothschild ; 
he loves only Shakespeare, Racine, Goethe, dead poets 
all, and disembodied spirits, remote from all earthly 
financial cares.”’ 

This was a gentle hint that Rothseliild might do more 
for living German poets, including Heine. Heine gave 
recognition where it was due, although he was frequently 
ironical at James’s expense, and reproached him for his 
meanness and avarice. 

The outbreak of cholera in Paris in 1832 produced a 
real panic. There was a rumour current in the capital 
that the disease was produced by certain mixers of 
poisons, who poisoned the people with a white powder. 
Two hapless persons who had bought a white cough 
powder at a chemist’s, and were (juictly walking out of 
the shop with it, were torn in pieces by a crowd which 
collected in an instant, on an old woman sliouting, 
“ There are the murderers and poisoners ! ” Their 
bloody remains were carried in triumph through the 
streets, the crowd shouting, Voild Ic cholera morbus ! ” 
People died in tens of thousands, and Paris was anything 
but gay. Those who could, and who luid the money, fled 
the city. Heine tells us that 120,000 passports were 
issued at the Mairie. The people complained bitterly,” 
he states, when they saw rich folk fleeing tlu‘ city and 
making for the healthier districts, ^accompanied by 
doctors and bottles. The poor man noti(;ed tliat money 
was a protection even against death. Tlic majority of 
the Justemilieu and of high finance have also left, and 
are living in their country houses. The representatives of 
wealth par ecrccllence, the llerrcn von Rothschild, have, 
however, remained quietly in Paris, thereby demon- 
strating that it is not only in finance that they are 
courageous and magnificent.”* 

According to Heine’s mood and finances, such praise 
would alternate with ironical remarks referring to 
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Rothschild’s meanness. Heine can scarcely have been 
thinking of himself when he wrote in Gedanken und 
Einf alien, “ The main army of Rothschild’s enemies is 
made up of the have-nots ; they all say to themselves, 

‘ What wc have not, Rothschild has.’ As soon as a man’s 
money is gone, he becomes Rothschild’s enemy.”* This 
was certainly true of Heine himself. lie was, however, 
impressed by the splendour and wealth of the envied 
bankers. For the beau monde of Paris,” he wrote on the 
1st March, 1836, “ yesterday was a remarkable day : 
we had the first performance of Meyerbeer’s long- 
awaited Huguenots at the Opera, followed by Roths- 
child’s first ball in his new house. As I did not leave 
until four o’clock this morning, and have not been 
asleep yet, I am too tired to give you an account of the 
scene of this festival, and of the magnilicent new palace 
built entirely in the style of the Renaissance, in whi(‘h the 
guests wander, expressing their admiration and astonish- 
ment. As at all Rotlischild’s receptions, the guests were 
chosen strict!}^ for their social rank, the men being 
distinguished for their great aristocratic names or 
position, the women for their beauty and elegance. As 
for the palace itself and its decorations, it unites every- 
thing which the spirit of the sixteenth century could 
('ouceive and the money of the nineteenth century 
can pay for. In it the genius of art competes with the 
genius of Rothschild. Two years have been spent in 
constant work on this palace and its decorations, and 
the sums that have been expended are said to be enor- 
mous. Herr von Rothschild smiles when he is asked. 
It is the Versailles of a financial potentate. One is forced 
to admire the taste no less than the lavislmess of the 
execution. M. Duponchcl has been responsible for the 
decorations, and everything bears witness to his good 
taste. The whole, and each individual part also, is 
expressive of the fine artistic sense of the lady of the 
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house, who is not merely one of the prettiest women in 
Paris, but is also distinguished for intelligence and 
knowledge, and practises painting with much success.” 

This last remark was not a mere phrase, but expressed 
Heine’s sincere feelings, for, although he had little use 
for James Rothschild as a human being, he was very 
much under the influence of his charming and accom- 
plished wife, the daughter of Solomon at Vienna. She 
showed intelligent appreciation of Heine’s poetry, which 
did not make the same appeal to her husband. She 
constantly expressed her admiration for Heine’s work, 
and by flattering the poet’s vanity, increased his 
devotion to her, and she was not entirely displeased 
when Heine ventured to suggest that such a rare soul 
should not be married to a dull calculating machine. 
The poet constantly, indeed regularly, sent her his 
works, not excepting those which made fun of her 
husband, and counted on obliterating any unfavourable 
impression by a casual expression of apology. Heine 
well knew what he was about wlicn he emphasised the 
contrast in the characters of the husband and wife. 
Baroness Betty constantly invited him, and on such 
occasions he was able to put forward requests and to 
ask for favours for friends, such as IiUdv\ig Marcus, who 
was living at that time in dire poverty. Baroness Betty 
would plead Heinc^’s cause with her husband, and would 
also help personally, and Heine would express his 
gratitude in one of liis next writings, in which he would 
speak of “ the angelic help of a beautiful woman, the 
wife of one of the richest bankers in the world, who 
is justly famous for her wit and her knowledge.”^® 
Later, when he lay ill in his attic, he actually wrote 
to Frau Betty As I lie cut off from the world, 
the picture of you often comforts and cheers me. 
It is one of the most treasured works in the gallery of 
my memory.” 
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Since his first meeting with the Baroness at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer in September 1833, Heine had always felt in 
complete sympathy with her. His gratitude for many a 
kindness, and his admiration for Betty as a woman and a 
lady, found poetical expression in the poem to which he 
gave the name “ The Angel.”** 

It was in the years 1835 and 1836 that Heine spent 
most time at Rothschild’s house. Grillparzer met him 
there when, during a short visit to Paris, he was dining 
at James Rothschild’s, Rossini being also present. 
“ Much as I had liked Heine, when I was alone with 
him,” Grillparzer wrote,*' “ I did not like him at all a 
few days later when we were dining at tlie Rothschild’s. 
It was apparent that his hosts were afraid of Heine, and 
he exploited their fear by slyly poking fun at them at 
every opportunity. But it is not admissible to dine with 
people wliom you don’t care for. If you despise a person 
you should not dine with him. In point of fact, our 
acquaintance did not progress after this.” 

About this time Ileiiie was actually considering the 
question of dealing with the history of the origin and 
development of the House of Rothschild, but the re- 
current tension in his relations with the House since 
1837 probably caused him to give up the idea. In spite 
of suc!h occasional help as he received, Heine’s financial 
affairs were in constant confusion, and James Rothschild 
refused to intervene in Heine’s pecuniary wrangles with 
his rich uncle, Solomon Heine. James had for a long 
time had intimate financial dealings with that banker, 
and may well have suffered a rebuff on trying to say a 
good word for Heine. He did not feel inclined to intro- 
duce an tmpleasant element into his relations with a 
business friend by unduly pressing the point. Various 
lucrative dealings, including a participation in profits 
on the issue of capital for the Northern Railway of 
France, seem to have assisted in producing a more 
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genial atmosphere between Heine and James ; and at 
this time Heine quite unexpeetedly found an opportunity 
of making himself useful to the House of Rothschild. 

In 1843, Heine’s publisher, Campe, hjxd received froin 
a certain Friedrich Stcinmann of Munster, a manuscript 
entitled The House of Rothschild ; its History and ih 
Transactions. The book dealt with the House in a spite- 
ful and hostile way. Campe paid the author the fee whicli 
he asked, and happened to mention the matter to Heine. 
Heine asked to sec the manuscript, and Campe post- 
poned printing it, giving it to Heine to take to Paris in 
order that he might discuss the matter with Rothschild.' 

In a letter dated 29th December, 1843, Heine wrote 
to Campe saying, “ I confess 1 should be glad of an op- 
portunity of requiting the great kindness that Rothschild 
has shown me for twelve years [i.c. e^ver sin(;e he eanie 
to Paris], if I have an oj)portunity for doing so in an 
honest manner.” 

The pamphlet remained for the time being at Heine’j- 
house, and was not published until 1858 — that is, fifteer 
years later — by V. Kober at Prague. 

By this action Heine had certainly earned the grati- 
tude of the House of Rothschild, and it may fairly be 
assumed that it was not bad business for Campe. 

In April 1840 an incident occurred at Damascus whicl 
caused the most intense excitement in the Christian and 
the Jewish world. A Jesuit priest and his servant had 
been murdered in that city, and the Jews were accused 
of having perpetrated a ritual murder upon these vic- 
tims. The suspected persons were arrested, and, as tor 
ture was at that time applied in examining such persons 
the whole of Jewry throughout the world declared thal 
tliC admissions had been wrung by^ force, and that the 
accused were guiltless. The Christians were even more 
passionate in their assertion that the Jews were guilty 
The incident, therefore, acquired a significance that fai 
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transcended any similar local murders. Innumerable 
Jews sent their petitions to members of the House of 
Rothschild, whose influence with the various Govern- 
ments of the great Powers was well known, asking them 
to intervene on behalf of their co-religionists. In the 
ease of James and Solomon these prayers fell upon fruit- 
ful ground. James took up the matter with the French 
Government, and Solomon tried to induce Metternich 
to take action. 

Solomon was in so far successful with the Austrian 
officials that the Austrian Consul, von Laurin, did actu- 
ally take steps on behalf of the arrested persons. This 
man also persuaded Mehcmet Ali to order that torture 
should be discarded in the further course of the case 
against the Jews at Damascus, and Laurin wrote direct 
to Solomon to inform him of this,'* as well as keeping 
James, in Paris, informed of the course of the whole 
affair. 

The French Consul at Damascus, on the other hand, 
had taken up an attitude hostile to the Jew^s. The V^ienna 
Rothschild asked his brother James to use his influence 
in Paris, but just at this time the Austro-Freneh differ- 
ence in the Eastern question was most acute, and Louis 
Philippe’s Government feared that the people w^ould 
regard any action in the sense desired by James as a 
j umiliation of France before Austria, and as lunvar- 
ranted support of Jewish as opposed to Christian in- 
terests. For these reasons any action in favour of the 
accused Jews Avas delayed. 

My efforts,” Janies Avrote to Solomon,'* “ have un- 
fortunately not yet jiroduced the desired result. The 
Government are acting very sloAvly in this matter ; in 
spite of the praiscAvorthy action of the Austrian Consul, 
they do not wish immediately to recall our Consul, be- 
cause the matter is too remote, so that public interest 
has not been sufficiently roused about it. All that I have 
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so far succeeded in doing has been as briefly stated in 
the Moniteur to-day, to arrange that the Vice-Consul at 
Alexandria should be instructed to investigate the con- 
duct of the Consul at Damascus ; this is, however, only 
a temporising measure, since the Vice-Consul is under 
the Consul, so that he has no authority to call the latter 
to account for his actions. In such circumstances, the 
only means we have left is the all-powerful method here 
of calling in the newspapers to our assistance, and we 
have accordingly to-day had a detailed account, based 
on the report of the Austrian Consul, sent in to the 
Debats and other papers, and have also arranged that 
this account shall appear in similar detail in the Allge- 
meine Zeitung of Augsburg. We should certainly have 
published Herr von liaurin’s letters to me on this mat- 
ter had we not felt that this should only be done after 
previously obtaining the permission of His Highness 
Prince von Mcttcrnich. 

‘‘ For this reason, my dear brother, convinced as I 
am that you will gladly do your utmost in dc‘fencc of the 
just cause, I would beg you to request the Prince in liis 
kindness to authorise the publication of these letters. 
The gracious sentiments of human feeling which the 
Prince has expressed with regard to tiiis sad episode 
caus(^s us confidently to entertain the hope that this 
request will not be refused. When you have received the 
desired permission I would beg you, my dear Solomon, 
not immediately to publish the letters in the Osier- 
reichische Beobachter alone, but also to be so good as to 
send them at once, with a short covering letter, to the 
Augsburger Zeitung, so that they may reach the public 
through that medium also.” 

The Rothschilds’ intervention on behalf of their 
afflicted fellows in a distant country soon became 
generally known in Jewish circles, and led to Heine's 
commenting on the fact in Lutetia. ‘‘ We must give the 
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Chief Rabbi of the Rive Droite^^^ Heine wrote, with a 
playful reference to the Versailles railway on the right 
bank of the Seine, “ the credit of having shown a nobler 
spirit in his sympathies for the House of Israel than his 
learned rival, the Chief Rabbi of the Rive Gauche^ M. 
Benoit Fould, who, while his co-religionists were being 
tortured in Syria at the instigation of a French Consul, 
delivered some excellent speeches in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the subject of the conversion of Rentes and 
the bank rate, with the imperturbable calm of a Ilillel.” 

For Austria, however, in spite of Mei ternieh’s inter- 
vention on behalf of the Jews, Heine had not a good 
word to say, for he regarded tliat State as a hotbed of 
reaction, where the written word was subject to restric- 
tions to an extent unknown elsewhere. The financial 
problems of the Imperial State had at that time again 
grown acute, as the war rumours of 1840 had resulted 
in further considerable military expenditure. There were 
many hard eases in private business too. Towards the 
middle of the year 1841, one of the four banks with which 
the Government had constant financial dealings was 
actually in dillicailties. This was the bank of Geymiiller. 
Metternieh wanted at any price to prevent the firm from 
going bankrupt, and carried on prolonged negotiations 
to this end with the House of Rothschild and the other 
bankers, but they either could not or would not support 
that bank. On the 10th July it was forced to suspend 
payment. There were now only three banks, Rothschild, 
Sina, and Arnstein and Eskeles, that did business with 
the State. Although the State’s need of money was great, 
its credit stood high, and on the 14th July, 1841, the 
three banks actually uiiderwrotc 38,500,000 florins of 
5 per cent, bonds at 104 per cent., Rothschild’s taking 
over 14,000,000. 

Immediately after the conclusion of this agreement 

(the connection between the events can hardly be 
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doubted), Solomon Rothschild sent in another petition 
asking for a dispensation from one of the numerous 
regulations limiting the rights of the Jews. 

The ironworks at Witkowitz had originally belonged 
to the Archduke Rudolph, and had later been inherited 
by the Archduke Reiner. As the latter had not attained 
his majority, it was intended to lease the ironworks to 
Solomon Rothschild. The petition necessary to effect 
this had been submitted in September 1838, but at the 
last moment Witkowitz was purchased by the Arch- 
bishop of Olmiitz, Count Chotek. When the construction 
of the Nordbahn began, and Rothschild wanted to make 
himself independent of foreign iron, the Archbishop 
leased the ironworks in equal shares to Rothschild and 
Baron von Gcymiiller. In the meantime the ironworks 
had developed enormously, and, as Solomon said in his 
petition to tluj (‘ourt, it had by 1841 “ grown into one of 
the most splendid and productive establishments in the 
monarchy,” and one that provided employment for 
fifteen hundred men. 

When Geyrniiller got into difficulties, and the Arch- 
bishop was also in need of capital, Rothschild sought to 
take advantage of the favourable opportunity for bring- 
ing the whole concern into his own possession. The 
dilficulty ^^as that Jews in Austria were not permitted 
to build factories, or to acquire the real property 
necessary for the purpose,*’ or even to engage in mining. 
Rothschild therefore requested that an exception should 
be made*" in his favour with regard to these regulations. 
In view of the fact that they had just received a loan, 
the authorities at Vienna could not but accede to his 
request, and Solomon was accordingly permitted to 
purchase Witkowitz, lock, stock, and barrel, and to 
proceed with coal-mining and ironworks.*" 

The moment had been happily chosen. The Roths- 
childs were exceedingly clever at making Governments 
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feel under an obligation to them, and had a genius for 
striking while the iron was hot. They sometimes made it 
almost morally impossible for a Government to refuse 
their requests, and not to give them the monopoly of 
banking business. 

Within his own sphere, Anischcl Meyer, at Frankfort, 
acted on precisely similar lines. The lictlimann bank had 
long been overshadowed. As Schwemer says,®" Amseliel 
had his finger in every pie ; he dealt with the business 
of the Federation as well as witli that of the individual 
German Governments, and supplied the money for the 
railways that were being constructed e\ try where at that 
time. lie continued in close relations with the Court of 
Hesse, to which his House had owed its rise. 

When, in 1831, the son of the old Elector Wilhelm II 
had left the capital on account of his mistress, the heir 
to the throne, who was later to be the Elector Friedrich 
Wilhelm 1, had been appointed joint regent at Cassel. 
He w^as morganatically married to Gertrud Falkenstein, 
the divorced wfife of a Prussian lieutenant, Lehmann ; 
in 1831 he raised her to the rank of Countess von 
Schaumburg, and later created licr Princess of Hanau. 
Ill 18 to tlie Elector already had five children by this 
marriage. Ainsehcl Meyer gave the Elector financial 
assislance in starting them in life, and the Prince and his 
countess would often “ take their midday meal quite 
en faniille with their business friend.” “ 

Not only the Elector, but most of the other German 
Princes, would apply to Rothschild for money. Roths- 
child would often make the conclusion ol other agree- 
ments with banks subject to the condition that the bank 
should take over a portion of the liabilities of these 
numerous loans to petty German Rulers. Just as he 
thoroughly understood how'^ to keep up the pri('e of such 
securities as he felt inclined to favour, he also knew how 
to depress a loan. 
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In a report of Baron von Mensshengen we read” : 
“ Baron Rothschild has given a proof of his power in 
the case of the Russo-Polish Lottery loan of the year 
1835. He persistently depreciated this very safe and 
profitable security because the principal underwriter, 
the banker Frankl of Warsaw, refused to allow him to 
participate in it, and because the Russian Government, 
being annoyed with the London Rothschild about the 
loan which he had granted, suddenly broke off rela- 
tions with his House, and has since dealt with Hope of 
Amsterdam. 

“ In these circumstances it is not surprising that many 
of the smaller German Governments, and more par- 
ticularly that of Nassau, should have recourse exclusively 
to the House of Rothschild, and should refuse to be 
influenced by the dissatisfa(ition frequently expressed 
by their subjects, especially in the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse.” 

Mettcrnich had for a long time fully appreciated the 
power of the House of Rothschild, but he would not 
tolerate an obvious divergence between himself and the 
Rothschilds in matters affecting foreign policy. When, 
during the discussions on the loan of 1841, Solomon 
wanted to put in a clause providing for the possible 
outbreak of war, Mettcrnich replied that as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs he would feel compelled to protest 
against any such clause being admitted,” ‘‘since I 
could never concur in allowing a decision affecting the 
question of war or peace to be influenced by the attitude 
of the banks.” Solomon replied that he fully appreciated 
Metternich’s point, and nothing further was heard of this 
suggestion. Fundamentally the Rothschilds were the 
onlj House in which the Chancellor had real confidence, 
the following circumstance being a remarkable instance 
of this fact. 

Several businesses in Vienna and Trieste being in 
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difficulties in August 1841, the Government decided 
that the three big banks should be allowed to apply 
4,000,000 for their relief in Vienna, and 1,000,000 in 
Trieste. Strangely enough, the three banks were allowed 
to decide to whom such assistance should be granted. 
This provision soon resulted in considerable discontent, 
and complaints were made to the Treasury as to the 
manner in which the money was allotted. Two banks, 
that of Sina and that of Arnstcin and Eskeles, were 
more particularly accused of having favoured those 
persons with whom they had close business relations in 
the allocation of the Government mone ys.** 

Metternieh carefully went into this complaint, and 
decided that the best way of dealing with the complaint 
would be for the State secretly to give Solomon Roths- 
child the control in this matter, over the heads of the 
other two banks, 

“ In view of the conduct of the three firms,” he wrote,” 

in allocating the commercial subsidies, the question 
naturally suggests itself whether the Government [which 
is providing the means] has the right to control the 
operations of the three firms. By control I mean that 
the three firms should be required to render a regular 
account of the moneys expended by them. Solomon is 
bound to feel himself crippled in dealing with this matter, 
because he dreads arousing the hostility of his environ- 
ment, and has the most profound contempt for the 
banking community of Vienna ; moreover, as a business 
man, he regards his position as that of a foreigner in 
Vienna, and so he will only deal with the Governments. 
As, however, he is one of the persons entrusted with the 
disposal of the moneys of the reserve fund, he must be 
retained here, and I advise Baron Kiibcck to tell 
Solomon frankly tiiat he relics on him, but to tell him 
as a confidential friend. This is the line which is most 
effective in influencing him.” 
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This was a great mark of the confidenee which Metter- 
nich reposed in Solomon ; it being entirely in accordance 
with their personal relations. Solomon surpassed himself 
in attentions to the Mettcrnich family. “ Our friend 
Solomon’s devotion always touches me,” the Princess 
wrote just after he had paid her a visit. •• During the 
summer, when the Metternichs were at their estate 
near Frankfort, they received constant attentions, such 
as American deer for their park,*^ and members of the 
banker’s family often came to call on them ; amongst 
others,” the Princess Melanie noted in her diary” on 
the 5th September, 1841, “ were the Rothschilds, five 
in number. There were Solomon and James, their 
nephew Anthony, Solomon’s son, and finally Amschcl, 
who made a great point of our coming to dine with him 
at Frankfort next Tuesday. James brought me a pretty 
mother-of-pearl and broir/e box from Paris, filled with 
sweets, which was all to the good.” 

When, as in 1848, the Metternichs stayed at Ischl, 
Solomon was there, and Ty>t unnaturally, for Marie 
Louise of Parma and her suit(^ were there too. At Christ- 
mas Rothschild would send lovely things to the Met- 
tcrnich children, such as tempted their mother to play 
with them herself.”” 

For his part, Solomon Rothschild laid no occasion to 
complain that such friendly turns were not reciprocated, 
there being plenty of occasion for doing so, in view of 
the strict regime to which the Jews were still subject in 
Austria. 

The question of the Jews’ right to hold real property 
had not yet been settled. In order to get over this difli- 
culty, Solomon, having prepared the way by numerous 
benefactions, applied to be granted the rights and pri- 
vileges of a citizen of Vienna ; for as a Viennese citizen 
he would automatically acquire the right to own real 
property. In order, however, to achieve his purpose, he 
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had to apply to the Emperor for a dispensation with 
regard to this concession.*® The Emperor granted the 
dispensation, and the town accordingly admitted him 
as a citizen. Solomon thereupon proceeded to purchase 
the house of the Romische Kaiser, which was situated 
within the Ring at Vienna, in the Renngasse, together 
with the house immediately adjoining, which he pulled 
down, building another house specially adapted to his 
purpose on the site. 

For this favour Solomon expressed his gratitude when- 
ever opportunity offered. A terrible fire having broken 
out in Hamburg in 1842, which destroyed a large pro- 
portion of the town, Solomon not only ofl'ercd Metternich 
a large personal subscription, but also offered to trans- 
mit any sums to Hamburg free of charge. 

‘‘ I shall avail myself,” he wrote to ]\letternich,*‘ of 
the servic!es of my old business friend, Herr Solomon 
Heine, who is well known for his philanthrojnc feelings, 
knowing that I may assume that he will dispense with 
any bank charges, and remit to the civil authorities at 
Hamburg the exact equivalent of tlu* sums paid in here.” 

Su(‘h actions as these always made a good impression, 
and served to consolidate Solomon’s position at Vienna. 
The State was in constant need of further loans. In 1843 
the three banks offered a 40,000,000 loan in return for 
bonds to the amount of 43,000,000 florins, Rothschild 
taking up one third. 

In addition to these State loans, numerous private 
loans were contracted with the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Austrian and Hungarian nobility. Prince 
Esterhazy, for instance, who had not even repaid his 
loan of 1829, was, in 1844, negotiating a loan of no less 
than 6,400,000 florins with Rothschild and Sina, 

The activities o*’ the House of Rothschild w-ere, how- 
ever, by no means confined to financial transactions. 
Any opportunity of doing business in other directions 
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was eagerly seized. Austrian smokers at that time were 
suffering acutely from the fact that the State tobacco 
monopoly had forbidden the import of genuine Havana 
cigars, in order to protect the home industry. The House 
of Rothschild, who fully realised how many cigars were 
smuggled into the country, made a contract with a firm 
in Havana to supply 10,000,000 cigars at 33 gulden per 
thousand, delivered free in Vienna, Rothschild under- 
taking to obtain the necessary permission to import 
them from Kiibeck, the Minister concerned. Kiibeck 
immediately agreed, since, when the cigars were retailed 
to the public at 70 gulden per thousand, the State made 
a profit of 112 per cent., as Count Hartig pointed out." 
Kiibeck did not even wait for tlie Emperor’s assent, 
although the papers came to him in due course for sig- 
nature, the Emperor being regarded simply as a signing 
machine." The cigars sold like hot cakes ; a repeat order 
for 17,500,000 was sent off almost at once, and all con- 
cerned made a very good business out of it, the smokers 
themselves gladly paying the heavy price for a pleasure 
that they had been so long denied." The smokers, in- 
deed, were exceedingly grateful to Solomon Rothschild, 
and this import of Havana cigars, besides being good 
business, increased Solomon’s popularity. 

Having succeeded in establishing hiinself in Vienna, 
Solomon also felt the desire to acquire landed property, 
to invest his spare cash in real estate, and to create an 
entailed estate for his family, in the manner of the great 
nobles of the country. For this purpose he had to peti- 
tion the Emperor, since foreign Jews were also not per- 
mitted to acquire landed property. Solomon set out in 
his petition" that he had long ago come to regard 
Austria as his second fatherland. He recited all the ser- 
vices he had rendered to the State of Austria : “ It has 
always been my constant endeavour to improve and con- 
solidate Austria’s credit, which is now so splendidly 
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established ; and in these honourable efforts I have al- 
ways enjoyed the active support of all our Houses on the 
Continent. I have always welcomed every opportunity, 
and done anything in my power to promote the interests 
of industry and undertakings of public utility in Austria. 

“ The great railway through Moravia, which will soon 
connect Austria with the Eastern and Northern Seas, 
could have been achieved only through the expenditure 
of large sums of money, and by dint of patient waiting ; 
sacrifices that I was called upon to make, to the amount 
of several hundred thousand, at a time of acute financial 
crisis, when confidence was at a very low ebb.’^ 

Solomon mentioned his expenditure of 500,000 florins 
on the purchase and installations at Witkowitz, as w^ell 
as his annual expenditure of 400,000 to 500,000 florins 
in wages, and, finally, the 700,000 florins expended on 
the coal-mines in Dalmatia, as though all this money had 
been expended simply in order to provide a means of 
livelihood to “ many thousands of persons who would 
otherwise be entirely poor and destitute,’^ pointing out 
that up to the present he had derived no profit for him- 
self. 

Your most humble petitioner,” Solomon continued, 
has alw ays been an active and zealous supporter of all 
other kinds of public institutions as well, and in this con- 
nection he feels that he can confidently rely upon the 
witness of the higher authorities, as well as upon the 
recognition of public opinion, since he does not wish to 
appear to blow his owm trumpet, or to weary Your 
Majesty with a narration of individual examples. 

“ The most humble undersigned believes that these 
acts, and his general conduct during his stay of nearly 
a quarter of a century in your capital city, have furnished 
adequate proof of his unshakable devotion to the 
Austrian monarchy, and it is therefore natural that he 
should most ardently desire to own property in a country 
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whose rulers have shown him so many signal marks of 
their favour, a country which has so many dear relations 
for him, and to wliich your humble and loyal petitioner’s 
posterity, living entirely in accordance with his example, 
desires to be bound with similar bonds of love and 
loyalty. This desire would be satisfied by the possession 
of a demesne in Moravia ; for that is the province which 
should, in the future, most especially yield the fruits of 
the well-intentioned efforts which your loyal and humble 
petitioner has made, and will not fail to continue to 
make, in order to secure its advantage and prosperity. 
That is also the province in whi(*h a substantial part of 
his wealth has alreadv been invested, in the coal-mines 
of Witkowitz.” 

Solomon wound up tliis memorial by saying that he 
confined himself to the most humble rcc|uest : “ That 
Your I. and II. Majesty may l>o graciously pleased to 
confer uj)on your most humble and loyal petitioner, 
the right for him and his descendants to own one or 
other of tlie demesnes in the province of Moravia, if 
your humble petitioner should find an opportunity for 
acquiring such demesne.” 

The petition was first transmitted to Count Ugarte, 
the provincial Governor of IMoravia and Silesia, for his 
observations. He emphasised the fact that the con- 
cession with regard to Witkowitz in no way implied that 
the subject-matter of the petition should r)e granted, 

since it is essentially distinct freun the actual owner- 
ship of landed property, carrying rights of jurisdiction 
which, in these provinces at any rate, have never been 
granted to a person of the Jewish persuasion ; moreover, 
it is necessary to (rail attention to the fact that if in the 
case of Baron von Ilothschild the right to own real estate 
were to pass to his heirs, he would be })laccd in a more 
favourable position even than Christian landed pro- 
prietors who arc not domiciled in these provinces.” 
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Count Ugarte went on to state that, in view of these 
considerations, it was clear that to accede to Baron 
Rothschild’s petition would be to confer a quite excep- 
tional favour uj)on an individual, such as had never been 
granted in his part of the country, being contrary to the 
constitution and to the law. Such a remarkable act of 
grace on the part of the iMiipcror could be justified only 
by the most important services and the most highly 
exceptional personal qualities. 

As to the services rendered by Baron von Rothschild 
to the State in general, the Governor observed that it 
was not within his province to comment upon them, and 
tliat such comment must be reserved for higher authority. 
The fact of their importance could not be doubted, since 
the Emperor had seen lit to raise Rothschild to the dig- 
nity of an Austrian baron, to confer upon him the free- 
dom of the capital, and to grant him the necessary dis- 
pensation for engaging in mining operations. As to the 
(piestion how far the province of Morax ia was spc(*ially 
associated with the services in retuiai for which Baron 
Rothschild had received these signal honours, Count 
Ugarte felt that he was merely doing his duty in stating 
his complete conviction that, Ihrough exercising his 
determining inducncc in favour of the constru(*tion of 
the Kaiser-Ecrdinands-Nordbahn, the petitioner had par- 
t ’(*ularly earned the gratitude of the j)rovince of Mo’^avia. 

Ugart(! further suggested that the large-minded enter- 
prise which Rothschild had shown in establishing the 
ironworks at Witkowitz seemed to indicate that he in- 
tended to make them a model and a blessing for the 
whole country — a second Seraing, indeed — and that 
these works would (;otiStilute an enormously important 
element in the further industrial devclopjnent of the 
province. 

Further, Roths(*hild was particularly to be com- 
mended for the fact that, immediately after taking over 
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these important works, he had instituted schools for the 
children of the workpeople, thereby showing a concern 
for the moral and intellectual welfare of the workers that 
was rare in the world of industry, and constituted a not- 
able example for others to follow. 

After observing that the concessions for mining and 
establishing ironworks which had been granted to 
Rothschild were of the greatest importance to the 
province, Count Ugarte concluded his report with the 
following general remarks : “ As to Raron Rothschild’s 
personal qualities, his position in Society is so exceptional 
that he has been entirely removed from the ordinary 
circumstances of his co-religionists ; his remarkable 
qualities and rare intelligence make it entirely inappro- 
priate to apply strictly in his case the regulations in force 
with regard to other Israelites.” 

While leaving it to the judgment of higher authority 
to decide whether the very exceptional circumstances 
which he had enumerated justified or did not justify the 
granting of the petition, Count Ugarte expressed the 
view that if, in spite of all objections, an exception to the 
general rule were at all permissible, the case of Baron von 
Rothschild would certainly, and perhaps exclusively, 
justify such an exception being made. 

The head of the Treasury, Count Inzaghy, minuted on 
this opinion that, in view of the very exceptional 
position held by the House of Rothschild in European 
commerce,” he felt bound to recommend the granting of 
the petition. The fact that no Jew owned landed property 
in Moravia did not matter, since in Lower Austria, where 
Jews are actually forbidden to stay in the country at all, 
a Jew had purchased a demesne, and the Emperor had 
actually allowed the estate to pass to his son. It was 
certainly a fact that it was usual to grant such a right to 
own land to the petitioner only, without allowing the 
right to become heritable ; “ but,” the count continued. 
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“ it seems to me that in this particular case we should 
have regard to the special circumstances of the petitioner, 
Baron Rothschild ; at his advanced age of seventy years 
it would be almost insulting for the Emperor to grant the 
right to own land to him alone, and such a privilege 
would be practically useless if it were not made to cover, 
at any rate his two children, the I. and R. Consul- 
General at Frankfort, Anselm, Baron Rothschild, and 
his daughter, who is married to his younger brother, 
James, Baron Rothschild, the I. and R. Consul-General 
in Paris. 

“ The services rendered by Baron von Rothschild are 
so well known, he is so famous for his philanthropy and 
public spirit, that it would be redundant for me to 
enumerate his many individual good deeds. 

“ Having regard to the further consideration that it is 
highly desirable that Baron Rothschild should be more 
closely bound to the Imperial State of Austria by the 
investment of his money in real property in this country ; 
and in view of the fact that it would (ireate a very strange 
impression abroad if his particular wish to settle per- 
manently in that country, where he has been so actively 
engaged for a long period of years, and has been as- 
sociated with the Government in more extensive and 
important transactions than has ever been the case 
I efore with a private individual, were to be refused after 
the special distinctions that have been conferred upon 
him, I feel it to be my duty to support the petition which 
has been graciously sent to me by my colleague for my 
observations.” 

The Emperor gave his decision, acceding to all the 
requests put forward iu Solomon Rothschild’s petition. 
By way of showing his gratitude, Rothschild gave a sum 
of 40,000 florins for erecting a building in the town of 
Brunn for the purpose of scientific research. 

Although, as has been shown, the higher authorities 
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in the State fully supported Rothschild, the Moravian 
Estates were of a Avholly contrary opinion. As the Em- 
peror’s decision had already been promulgated, it was 
impossible for them, in the circumstances of the time, 
openly to resist it,” but they determined at any rate 
to address “ the most humble request to His Majesty 
that no extension of any kind whatever to the exception 
in question should be accorded, and that the con(*ession 
graciously granted to Baron von Rothschild should be 
strictly limited in application to a single deanesne.” 

This petition Avas duly sent forward to the Emperor, 
but Count Inzaghy made the observation thereon that 
“ this petition of the Moravian EsI ates docs not appear 
to be entirely consonant with their proj)cr attitude to 
Your Majesty.” 

The papers were Anally presented to the Emperor, to 
be disposed of by the following senten(‘e” : I concur 
in your opinion, and it is my wdsli that tliis uncalled-for 
suggestion by the Moravian Estates should be put by 
without reply ” ; and the lOmperor duly sigiu'd. 

Although Baron Rothschild Jiad obtained Ilis Imperial 
Majesty’s blessing, at an expenditure of 40 ,() 0 () florins 
for public benelit in the province of Moravia, the 
Moravian Estates decided as a protest ju*t to a(*cept iiis 
offer. Rotlischild, however, determined tliat the 40,000 
Aorins should be applied to the ])urpose fie had intended, 
leaving it “ entirely to th(‘ decision of His Majesty as to 
how the money should be applied, my wish being that 
the province of Moravia should benefit.” 

Baron von Pillcrsdorf, of the Emperor’s secretariat, 
recommended that “ the Emperor should note with 
approval Baron Rothschild’s renewed offer, and should 
grant that he should be informed of the manner in which 
the money should be spent. This would appear to be in 
accordance with the dignity of the Imperial Government, 
and would also convey a hint to the Moravian Estates that 
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their conduct in the matter has not been quite seemly, 
or shown that consideration for the decisions of their 
Sovereign which was his due.” 

Count Kolowrat was of the same opinion, and the 
matter was disposed of by the following minute, which 
the Emperor signed, as usual, on its being laid before 
him : 

‘‘ I am pleased to accept Baron von Rn lb child's 
proposal, and leave it to the President of tl.i Chancery 
to indicate some way of a})plying the in some 
manner approximating to the purpose i^nginally in- 
dicated by the donor.” 

This ended the matter, and Solomon Rothschild 
was free to purchase estates and demesnes. During 
1844 he bought tlie estate of Oderberg from Count 
llcnckcl, as well as the property of Ludzier/owitz in 
Prussia; and in 1845 lie bought the lliiltsehin estate. 
Since 18 13 Solomon Jiad owned the Schillorsdorf 
demesne in Prussia, the Austrian frontier. In 

' ne direction this estate consisted of a magnificent 
f'astle, eoiiiplctc with fountains, moats, waterfalls, 
swans, grottos, kennels, and game preserves. In the 
other direction, there was a foundry and other in- 
dustrial works. Solomon Rothschild had now suddenly 
become one of the largest landed proprietors in the 
country. 

The resentment aroused by the growing power of the 
House of Rothschild, which liad manifested itself in their 
purchase of real estate, became especially evident in con- 
nection with the preliminary discussions regarding the 
construction of a central railway through Hungary, in 
which Solomon Rol hsehild meant to play a leading part. 
Sina’s rivalry was also a factor in this n)attcr, and he had 
succeeded in securing the support of Count Szcchcny, the 
great Hungarian. 

And, indeed, the magnificent display in which Solomon 
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Rothschild had latterly indulged, as, for instance, when 
on a journey, was such as could not fail to arouse resent- 
ment. His progress from place to place was almost regal. 
A meeting of the Central Hungarian Railway Company 
had been called to be held at Pressburg on the 28th June, 
1844. Solomon Rothschild arrived by steamer the even- 
ing before, and an unpleasant sensation was caused by 
the faet that the boat on his account stopped at the 
Konigsplatz, instead of at the usual landing-stage. The 
occupants of some of the rooms at the Hotel zur Sonne, 
where the Baron stayed, had been forced to vaeate them, 
so that they might be placed at his disposal. It leaked 
out that two coaches and four, w'ith outriders, had been 
ordered for the baron’s return to Vienna on the evening 
of the 29th. Rothschild’s co-religionists also wished to 
give him a special welcome. “ A large number of Jews 
here,” the police report stated, “ waited for him on the 
banks of the Danube ; Count Esterhazy frustrated their 
intention of according the Baron a special welcome, as 
he would not allow the .Jews to carry out their scheme 
of letting off forty rockets. They were restrained even 
from shouting their welcome, which in view of the ill 
feeling between the citizens and the .Tews here, might 
easily have led to a breach of the peace ; as it was, people 
were complaining because the ship landed at tlie Konigs- 
platz on account of Rothschild, instead of at the usual 
landing-place. When he disembarked, a carriage and four 
that had been waiting for him took him to his hotel. 
Soon after his arrival he went to the Hollinger Cafe, 
where he had an ice. As he left, some young people 
shouted at him from the upper story. Rothschild is 
lunching to-day with His Excellency Herr Perzonale, 
and the commissioners of the opposition party will be 
there too. At four o’clock, when they break up, Roths- 
child will immediately proceed home. It was originally 
intended to hold the meeting of the Central Railway 
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Company in the Council Hall ; but when it was heard 
that some of the young people of the Diet were excited, 
and that Count Stephan Szecheny, who is in league with 
Sina, had also taken part in the agitation against the 
Central Railway, the meeting was called in the shooting 
gallery.”” 

At the Mayor’s banquet, the vice-Palatine, Counts 
Carl Esterhazy and Andrassy, the military commander 
at Pressburg, and numerous county magnates, members 
of the most important families in the country, such as 
Gabriel, Lonyay, Ilcrtelendy, Raday, etc. were present. 
These people were particularly friendly and agreeable 
to Rothschild, and one of them proposed his health in 
the most flattering terms, e essing the hope that the 
Baron and his brothers resivAv;nt in the various capitals 
of Europe would come to Hungary and devote their 
wealth and their moral resources exclusively to that 
country. Rothscliild thanked him very pleasantly, say- 
ipg that, flattering as the suggestion was, it was not 
practicable, since fate and circumstances decided the 
matter, but that he would always devote his special at- 
tention to the beautiful country of Hungary. This remark 
was received with great applause. As he left, Solomon 
observed that he would have to follow the example of 
the schoolmaster who, as he went away, said to his 
pupils : X am going, but I am leaving my cloak bfjhind, 
and it will tell me what everybody has done, and how 
they have behaved in my absence.” This remark was 
taken very good humourcdly by those present, although 
it was variously commented upon afterwards. 

The priesthood were frequently displeased to observe 
the growing power oi the Jewish banker, and they 
sought, wherever possible, to put difficulties in the way 
of the House of Rothschild. Thus, in connection with 
his coal and asphalte works in Dalmatia, Solomon was 
compelled, on the 6th February, 1845, to request the 
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Emperor that steps might be taken to induce the Arch- 
bishop of Zara to instruct the priests, who were putting 
all kinds of obstacles in the way of the undertaking, to 
cease doing so.*® His requests were almost always 
granted, for Solomon had succeeded in making himself 
indispensable. He was just considering another highly 
important business with the State, namely a contract 
regarding the setting up of a saltworks for producing 
salt in the Venice lagoon, with a view to supplying the 
needs of almost the whole of Lombardy.** 

Wlien, as frequently occurred, Solomon was away 
from Vienna, and staying at Frankfort, the authorities 
in the monarchy who were responsible for its finances 
felt quite uncomfortable. This was especially the case 
when there was a sudden slump in railway securities, 
and a crisis on the Bourse in Vienna in October 1845, 
there having been much speculation in these stocks there, 
as everywhere else in Europe. Alarmist rumours regard- 
ing disturbances in Italy so far accentuated the crisis 
that the three State bankers, Sina, Eskeles, and the 
manager for Rothschild, who was absent, requested the 
State to come to their immediate assistance with a loan 
of two million llorins on their joint security, that a 
calamity might be averted. Mettcrnich instructed the 
Austrian Minister at Frankfort to reejuest Solomon, in 
view of the state of the money market, eitlicr to conic 
to Vienna himself, or to send another member of his 
House, He stated that he felt it to be tssential in the 
interests of the State’s finances that one member of the 
Rothschild family should reside permanently in Vienna.** 

Solomon replied evasively, as he had urgent business 
in Frankfort, where there were also financial difficulties ; 
but the incident served to show how, as soon as Austria 
was financially embarrassed, Metternich cried out for 
Rothschild. 

In France, too, the direction of the State’s finances 
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was to a large extent dependent upon the House of 
Rothschild. In 1841, when James Rothschild was taking 
the cure at Gastein, the French Finance Minister, 
Ilumann, asked him to be in Paris without fail by the 
7th or 9th September, as he was anxious that the con- 
clusion of a loan should not be postponed beyond that 
date.** In point of fact, a loan of 150,000,000 francs 
3 per cent. Rentes was underwritten in October 1841 at 
78.52, by a company of which James Rothschild was 
ciiainnan, without anyone else having been asked to 
bid for it. There was great dissatisfaction over the loan 
in Paris ; it was not considered to have done justice to 
the country’s credit, and the feeling was that Ilumann 
had been cheated. There were, in fact, dealings on the 
Bourse in the loan, directly after it had been under- 
written by the House of Rothseliild, at 81 per cent.** 
The House of Rothschild was constantly employed 
by Louis Philippe’s Government in diplomatic as well 
as in financial matters. When General Espartero, after 
defeating Don Carlos, Jiad forced the Queen Mother to 
flee the country, and had made himself Regent of Spain, 
Guizot dccadcd that it w^as desirable to establish better 
terms with him. As the French Government was in 
general in favour of Marie Christine, France’s diplo- 
matic representative at Madrid would have nothing to 
do with Espartero. It was decided to make advances to 
him through the House of Rothschild, and Guizot asked 
James to convey the wishes of the Frencli Government 
in a letter to his representative AVeiswciller, through 
whom General Espartero had invested his private money, 
so that through this channel the general might be in- 
formed of tliem. Weiswciller demurred at the sugges* 
tion, because he beared thereby to endanger the financial 
and commercial iio.erests of the House of Rothschild 
in Spain. However, the messages were ultimately con- 
veyed, although further events in Spain, ending with 
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the fall of Espartero, brought the affair to a negative 
conclusion. 

Although he had been unable to prevent the ultimate 
defeat of his protege, Don Carlos, Metternich still hoped 
partly to modify its results. His idea was to marry the 
young queen, Isabella, daughter of Marie Christine, who 
was fourteen in 1844, to Don Carlos’s son, in order 
thus indirectly to place the heir of his protege upon the 
throne of Spain. The London Rothschilds had written 
to Solomon in Vienna on the 29th March telling him 
that the British Ministry would do everytliing possible 
to promote the success of this plan. Solomon immedi- 
ately passed this on to Metternich, who expressed the 
opinion that the consummation of such a marriage would 
be a really happy event for the whole of Europe, and 
would serve to bring the policy of isolation, pursued by 
France and England with regard to Spanish affairs, in- 
to line with the policies of I lie other three Governments. 
For the sake of his own jicrsonal prestige, apart from 
other considerations, Metternich did attach great im- 
portance to this, for he had personally made every pos- 
sible effort at the Courts of Berlin and Petersburg on 
behalf of the cause of Don Carlos. Solomon Rothschild 
also perceived that such an event wcnild provide all 
kinds of possibilities for his House. 

“ If this event, so fraught with benefit lor the future 
of Spain, should come to pass,” he Avrotc to the Roths- 
child Houses in Paris, London, and Frankfort, •• ‘‘ the 
moment would have arrived for our House to render 
effective financial aid to the consolidated Government 
of that country. Our honoured Prince would himself 
advise us confidently to come forward and demonstrate 
our willingness to set about putting into operation an 
extensive financial arrangement for Spain, in which 
endeavours we should be able to count upon the fullest 
support from His Highness in every possible way. 
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“ Having been authorised by His Highness, my dear 
brothers, to inform you of his sentiments exactly as they 
were communicated to me, remembering that they are 
the views of him whom we are accustomed to regard as 
our oracle, I need not request you to make them the 
guiding principle of your actions, as soon as events take 
such a course that we may give up the attitude of mere 
contemplation and embark on a course of action suit- 
able to these highly important circumstances.” 

Events, however, were to fall out otlierwisc. Isabella 
was married to her cousin, and not to the son of Don 
Carlos, and Mctternich’s whole dream of establishing 
his policy in Spain as well was brought to naught. 
Metternich was exceedingly indignant about this, and, 
although generally so lenient in his attitude to the 
House of Rothschild, in the ca^se of the Spanish affair 
he was inclined to lay all the blame upon the Paris 
and the London Houses. 

In Paris, too, there was a strong party that was much 
inclined to look askance at the position of special con- 
fidence enjoyed by the Mouse of Rothschild. This was 
especially the case with those whom the Rothschilds 
had not associated with themselves in the Northern 
Railway undertaking. To have brought in all those who 
wanted to make money would of course have been im- 
possible, and those who were left out said to anybody 
they could get to listen to them that Louis Philippe had 
simply resigned in favour of the Jews. Metternich, in a 
moment of ill temper, once expressed himself rather 
strongly with regard to the position of the Rothschilds 
in France. After emphasising the difference between 
conditions in Austria and France, he said : By reason 
of natural causes which I cannot regard as good or as 
moral, the House of Rothschild is a much more impor- 
tant influence in French affairs than the Foreign Office 
of any country, except perhaps England. The great 
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motive force is their money. People who hope for phil- 
anthropy, and who have to suppress all criticism under 
the weight of gold, need a great deal of it. The fact of 
corruption — that practical element, in the fullest sense 
of the word — in the modern representative system, is 
recognised quite openly.” 

Von Arnim, the German Minister in Paris, described 
the House of Rothschild as one of the great powers of 
the day, and suggested that few Governments were in 
a position to say that they did not bear the golden chains 
of that House. 

This was, naturally, moi’e likely to be the case in a 
country where the fever of speculation had laid hold of 
all classes of the population, and where even the em- 
ployees of the Government speculated shamelessly on 
the Bourse. James Rothschild did not perceive the dis- 
satisfaction that this state of affairs was arousing in the 
country. He imagined that, just be(*ause everybody ^vas 
now engaged in speculation and money-making, there 
would be no desire to overthro^v the existing Govern- 
ment, for fear of losing money. ‘‘ The l)cq:)artements,” 
James Rothschild said to Count Apponyi at this time, 
‘‘ that havx got railways, want to keep them, in order 
to make as much profit out of them as jiossible. Those 
which have not yet got them, hope and wisii to hav^e 
them in the near future. As both these aims can be 
realised only by the maintenance of peace and order, 
everybody is now declaring themselves to be conser- 
vative and pro- Government.” James’s judgment was 
too much affected by the attitude of those circles with 
whom he had most to do. He left the fourth estate — 
that of the workmen and peasants — out of the ac*count, 
because he came so little into touch with them. His at- 
tention was principally engaged by the enormous work 
of railway construction. In order to sihmee such opposi- 
tion as invariably arises in Parliament and in the Press 
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in connection with any important undertaking, he did 
his utmost to give opposing elements a financial interest 
in the concern. The only organ that refused to accept 
shares was the opposition paper, National, which con- 
tinued actively to oppose the Northern Railway. On 
the 15th June, 1846, sections of the Northern Railway 
were opened with great festivities. On the 8th July of 
tliat year there was a railway accident. This produced 
a sudden storm of pamphlets and attacks in tlie Press. 
The accident was, indeed, a very serious one. Near 
Fampoux, close to Arras, the train had run off the lines 
on to an embankment which curved sharply, running 
into a stretcli of water at the foot of the embankment. 
Thirty-seven people were killed, and tlic accident pro- 
duced violent attacks upon the builders of the railway, 
and especially upon the most important factor, the 
House of Rothschild. The National started a positive 
campaign against them, and James Rothschild w'as at- 
tacked in {)aniphlets on all sides. There had been similar 
attacks before in (Jermany, where a certain Alexander 
Weil, who was known as a Socialist and Communist, had 
launci«\.d malicious attacks, in a pamphlet called Itothif- 
child and the European States, against the financial des- 
potism and egotism of the House of Rothschild.^* He 
endeavoured to show that there was only one powder 
m Europe, namely Rothschild ; his officers w ere a 
dozen other banking firms, his men were all honour- 
able tradesmen and w'orkpcople, and his sw-ord w^as 
speculation. 

This effusion was extraordinarily tame compared to 
the storm that now broke out in France. The outstand- 
ing attack was containeri in a pamphlet called Histoin 
edifiante et curieuse de Rothschild 1, roi des jn ifs, which 
'Contained a descriftlion of the railw^ay accident of the 
8th July. This most unsavoury ]>roducrion, which laid 
all the blame on Jaiia s and his House, was anonymously 
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circulated in large quantities. There were, on the other 
hand, people who endeavoured to spread the impression 
abroad that they had been authorised by James to issue 
a counter-pamphlet in reply to this. 

A man who had not the faintest connection with James 
Rothschild published a pamphlet under the title : Baron 
James von Rothschild* s official reply to the pamphlet en- 
titled Histoire edijiante^'*^ etc. Another person produced 
a pamphlet entitled Reply by Rothschild, the First King 
of the Jews, to Satan the Last King of Slanderers. 

Such persons then tried to extract a cash reward from 
James, but they were not successful in this, for James 
meant to ignore all pamphleteers equally, whether they 
were for or against him. He found it impossible, how- 
ever, to adhere to this, for, poor though their composi- 
tion was, the pamphlets were circulated in tens of thou- 
sands, and Amschcl Meyer, at Frankfort, did not remain 
as calm as his brother James when these scurrilous at- 
tacks began to appear in Prussia, in German transla- 
tions. It was therefore decided to take active steps, and 
Solomon’s son Amschel applicMl direct to the Prussian 
Government. “ Your Excellency,” he wrote, ‘‘ will, I 
am sure, forgive me, with your usual kindness, for asking 
for your attention, although the most important matters 
of the State have such a <*laim upon it, to my letter in 
which I deal with a matter of great concern to our family. 
Your Excellency is no doubt aware that after the un- 
fortunate accident on the Northern Railway of France, 
several scurrilous attacks were publislied against my 
uncle, Baron James, as representing the Paris House ; 
the pamphleteers did not merely attribute the respon- 
sibility for the accident to my uncle, but also did not 
scruple to make the foulest and entirely unfounded im- 
putations upon the character and morality of our busi- 
ness with an impudence such as I have never before 
experienced. We felt that it was beneath our dignity to 
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defend ourselves against such vulgar abuse, especially 
as it emanated principally from a despicable person, to 
whom our Paris House had quite rightly refused a loan. 
Our view was that the rabble, which is more inclined to 
listen to abuse than to truth and right, is difficult to 
convince, but that the impartial, thoughtful section of 
the public, which has had an opportunity of observing 
our manner of acting over a period of years, does not 
need to be convinced. 

“ It is true that shortly afterwards several counter- 
pamphlets appeared, defending our House against these 
scurrilous attacks, but this was done entirely without 
our collaboration, and, indeed, without our knowledge. 
As long as our enemies confined their activities to French 
soil, we did not feel that any useful purpose would be 
served by taking any action to prevent them, as France 
is the hunting-ground of the most unrestrained Press, 
and nobody wdio occupies any prominent position is 
spared its poisonous attacks. In Germany, however, and 
^'specially in Prussia, this is not, or should not be, the 
case. All the more painful, therefore, was the impres- 
sion made when we found that similar scurrilous pam- 
phlets were being published in Berlin and Breslau. 

“ I will not disguise from Your Excellency that at 
their advanced time of life my father and my uncle have 
f( It these attacks very keenly, and perceive wdth regret 
that under the rule of one of the justest of monarchs, 
and in spite of the control of the strict censorship, 
it should be possible, in a country to which they 
have rendered such important services over such a 
long period of years, for these foul abortions to see 
the light of day. 

“ For and on behalf of all the members of our House, 
I therefore apply with confidence to Your Excellency, 
with the request that you will allow the attached peti- 
tion, which humbly sets out our just cojnplaint, to reach 
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the hands of Ilis Majesty the King. My family believe 
that they have a special claim upon the inlluential co- 
operation of Your Excellency on this occasion, and tlial 
you will sec that steps arc speedily atul effectively taken 
to prevent any recurrence of this nuisance, since wliat 
has occurred cannot now be undone. Hy granting tin’s 
our request Your Excellency would, if possible, still 
further increase our sincere feelings of gratitude, especi- 
ally in the case of my father and my un(*lc, who are so 
completely devoted to you, and who would be put under 
an everlasting debt of gratitude.” ’" 

The House of Rothschild set particular hopes on this 
petition, because Anselm had been in close negotiation 
in the summer of that year with the Prussia!) Finance 
Minister regarding the general reorganisation of Prussia’s 
public finances. The attacks, however, affeeded the House 
of Rothschild to an extraordinarily small degree ; the 
financial requirements of tlie great States with whom 
the Rothschilds were in tou(*h were so pressing, and the 
Rothschild monopoly in Ijnance was so marked, that it 
was impossible to dispense with them, and all these 
unpleasant attacks were ignored. 

Anischel Meyer was the Treasurer of the German 
Federation ; Austria and Prussia had repaid the momw 
for the fortress construction into the Federal Trcasur >' : 
and when, in February 184G, Rothschild rendered a 
statement, it appeared that the Fciicralion had an 
amount of 7, 000, 000 to 8,000,000 lying at interest in 
that account. 

Even the Pope again entered into negotiations with 
the House of Rothschild, through the intermediary of 
Mctternicf), in order to obtain money for constru(‘ting 
railways. Since June 1840 tlie liberal-minded Pius IX 
had (occupied the Pajial (4iair, and he immediately as- 
sented ii} the construction of the railways, whi(4i had not 
been allowed under his predecessor. In this connection 
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the Chancellor forwarded, on the 13th August, 1846, 
a report of a conversation between Anselm and the 
Papal Nuncio at Franzensbad.“ 

Austria required a further loan in 1847, and the three 
banks, including Rothschild’s, undertook, in return for 

80.000. 000 florins of bonds, to pay 84,000,000 florins 
cash in sixty-five monthly instalments, commencing on 
the 1st June, 1847. This condition was to prove of vital 
importance, in view of what occurred in tlie following 
year. The loan had scarcely been agreed when a further 
rcipiest was sent into the Chancellor’s office asking that 
a dispensation should be granted, so that his faith 
should not be a bar to Solomon’s son Anselm receiving 
tile exp(‘ete(l grant of the freedom of the City of Vienna, 
f'ount Kolowrat minuted on this that, quite apart from 
die fact lhat Anselm, who was no less public-spirited 
than his fatlier, might be expeeted to contribute gener- 
onsl) to ])lii!anthropie institutions in matters of ])ublic 
intonst to llie City of Vienna, it must also be noted that 

it is in » he interests of the State tliat this dispensation 
j-lionld ! granted, since it would be an unpleasant posi- 
tion if rht* ])rineipal banks at Vienna, to which recourse 
•s iiad for ]r»a.ns and other financial operations, were to 
be reduc(d ’oy one on the death of Solomon, Baron von 
BoMiscliild, so that we sliould be practically confined to 
dealing with the House of Sina.”®’ 

Anselm was, in point of fact, entered in the Golden 
Book of tlie City of Vienna. A further petition was sent 
in not long after the first — on the lltli June, 1847. In 
it, Solomon re^pu^sted that his estate at Koritsehau, in 
Moravia, and three town liouses in Vienna, might be 
amalgamated into an eni rdled estate, to the \ aluc of 

2. 000. 000 florins. He asked tl*at the value of 2,000,000 
florins should Oe sii' cially eonsidm’cd, as the law did not 
contemplate sucli an arrangement in the ease of estates 
exceeding in value the maximum amount of 400,000 
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florins, His Majesty alone having power to authorise 
any exception to this regulation.** 

The Emperor referred this petition to the departments 
for their observation, and important events which oc- 
curred shortly afterwards prevented Solomon’s request 
from being speedily granted. 

In England, too, the position of the House was un- 
impaired. Lionel, Nathan’s eldest son, was exception- 
ally active and industrious. The younger brothers, 
Anthony and Nathaniel and Meyer Nathan, became 
famous sportsmen and owners of racehorses. Nathaniel 
lived in Paris. He was an invalid, but he took an interest 
in art and science and in the political events that w'ere 
taking place around him. The third generation of the 
House was already producing persons that did not de- 
vote themselves to financial work, but attached greater 
value to their social position, to art and sport. Lionel 
achieved a particularly lioaourc^d position in the financial 
life of Great Britain when, in March 1847, he offered to 
the English Parliament, which was endeavouring to deal 
with the unfortunate condition of Ireland, his financial 
assistance for carrying the reforms tliat had been planned 
for that country. The Chancellor of the Excdiequer actu- 
ally arranged a loan of £8,000,000 tlnuugh Rothschild 
and Baring, a loan which later became famous under 
the name of the Irish Famine liOan. 

Whereas Natlian had always sought to avoid any 
political dignity or position under the Government, 
Lionel wanted to get into the House of Commons. Now, 
according to established custom, no Jew could hold civil 
or military office in England. He was not elected to 
Parliament, and he could not vote at elections. The 
Jews in England lived in a kind of political and social 
Ghetto, and nobody excepting the Rothschilds and a 
few families who had succeeded in a(*hieving a very 
special position would have thought of attempting to 
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escape from it. Only the two Houses of Parliament 
would have been able to make exceptions or alter these 
conditions. Lionel, however, thought that his House 
had rendered such considerable services to England in 
financial matters that he ought to be able to get over 
these difficulties. In August 1847 Lionel Rothschild 
stood as Liberal candidate for the City of London, and 
he was actually elected, together with Lord John Russell. 
Now each member of the House of Commons, before 
taking his seat, had to take an oath containing the words 
‘‘ on the true faith of a Christian.” Naturally this oath 
was not one that Lionel could take. It was proposed in 
the House of Commons that the form of oath should be 
changed, but the Upper House rejected this motion. 
Lionel therefore could not take his scat ; however, he 
stood again as a candidate, and was always re-elected 
by the City, although he never exercised his functions 
as a Member of Parliament. 

As in the critical year 1880, so on the eve of 1848, 
the Rothschilds were engaged in enormous loan opera- 
tions. In addition to the Irish Famine Loan, they were 
handling a French 3 per cent, loan of 250,000,000 francs, 
which the Rothschilds had underwritten at 72.48, 
having, as in the case of the Austrian loan, taken the 
precaution of arranging that it should be paid only in 
monthly instalments. Austria had also indicated a wish 
to arrange an issue of certain bonds which was t( ' be kept 
most strictly secret, and whicli was to be in addition to 
the ordinary loans, this issue being required to provide 
the funds necessary to strengthen the military forces in 
the kingdom of Venice and Lombardy, ominous signs 
of trouble having appeared there in December 1847. In 
this connection, Count Kolowrat expressed his opinion 
generally on the position at the time, showing consider- 
»able foresight with regard to future developments. 

The money market,” he wrote,” “ is very depressed, 
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and there is no reason to hope for any early improve- * 
ment. Indeed, political developments generally give 
reason to fear a turn for the worse. After careful con- 
sideration of the money market, Baron Kiibcek feels 
that he can confidently count on the securities in ques- 
tion, if not wholly, at any rate to a great extent, being 
kept by Rothschild in his own safe, and that he will be 
content with interest at the rate of 4- per cent. — a very 
moderate rate of interest for commercial capital, especi- 
ally as it has to cover all the risks of the present 
unsettled conditions. 

“ Baron Kiibcck therefore brings forward the House 
of Rothschild’s proposal, with the urgent request that 
Your Majesty will accept it and that your autliorisation 
may be phrased in sucli a manner as to permit the matter 
to be kept strictly secret. 

“ The most important consideration lies in the urgent 
necessity of giving the financial administration the 
widest possible scope in its efrorts to extri(»ate itself 
from the embarrassments consequent upon heavy and 
unforeseen military expenditure. The reserve fund to 
which I have referred is the last sheet-anchor to which 
the Head of Treasury, who spares himself no efforts, can 
cling. Unfortunately, when this sum is sjicnt there will 
be nothing left to deal with any new misfortune that 
may arise. Yet States must nccicssarily reckon with the 
possibility of such misfortune, even if they take the form 
of c:vents that lie beyond the control of humanity, such 
as the death of the head of a State, the outbreak of an 
epidemic, the failure of a harvest, etc. I feel it to be my f 
duty at the present moment to put forward these con- 
siderations without reserve, and as cmj)hatically as I 
can, while it is still possible to place a limit to the exces- 
sive military preparations in Italy, and to the expen- 
diture of our last resources ; and to call attention to 
the iaet, wliich will otherwise be made evident by the. 
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' complete breakdown of our finances, that the Austrian 
Government has sacrificed too much to its position 
abroad, and has paid too little heed to conditions at 
home. 

I feel it my duty to make the grave statement that 
we are on the verge of an abyss, and the increasing de- 
mands on the Treasury arising out of the measures neces- 
sary to combat foreign revolutionary elements have led 
to increased disturbances within the country, as is in- 
dicated by the attitude of the provincial Estates, and 
by the literary outbursts in the Press of our neighbours. 

“ llaron Kiibeck’s proposal cannot vvell sustain criti- 
cism of a stric*tly economic kind. x\c(^ording to his own 
account, it lias arisen out of the hard necessities of the 
ease, and it only remains for me to add that Rothschild’s 
offer seems to me to be a fairly reasonable one, although 
to-day, the l.-ith of February, 4 per cent. Bonds were 
sold on the Bourse at 93 per cent, 

“ Baron Rothschild himself makes the condition that 
the arrangement shall be kept secret, although, of course, 
tliis is even more important for the financial administra- 
tion, which must avoid anything that might arouse any 
uneasiness with regard to Austria’s credit.” 

Kolowrat’s i*cmarks were certainly justified; there was 
marked dissatisfaction in the country with the regime 
of the aged Chancellor Mettcrnich, who was now in his 
seventy-seventh year, and with his paladins, especially 
the inexorable Minister of Police, Count Sedinitzky. In 
Italy the measures directed against the movements to- 
wards national unity were particularly oppressive, and 
^Mctternich’s influence made itself felt with especial 
severity, so that the other blessings conferred by the 
Austrian Government on the Kingdom of V^eniee and 
Lombardy were entirely forgotten. During the middle 
forties further troubles had broken out in the neigh- 
bouring eountry of Switzerland, where the population 
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had divided into two camps of Radicals and Conser- 
vatives. The seven Catholic cantons had united to form 
a separate federation, and had declared open hostilities 
upon the Radicals. 

In November 1847 the Moderates were forced to re- 
tire by the federal army. Austria, France, and Prussia, 
whose sympathies were naturally with the Conservative 
federation, regarded the events in Switzerland as a per- 
sonal defeat. Mettcrnich considered that what had hap- 
pened constituted a direct menace to Austria’s position 
in Lombardy. 

Solomon Rothschild, too, who followed the Chancel- 
lor’s policy through thick and thin, was deeply affected 
by these events ; he hastened to Metternich in conster- 
nation on 20th November, 1847, to ask for information 
regarding the general position of affairs. 

Mettcrnich briefly outlined the situation, and then 
asked Solomon whether he believed “ that it would be 
better for the Emperor to sacrifice his Italian States to 
the revolution, and concentrate his forces on this side 
of the Alps, or whether he should assert his position in 
the Kingdom of Venice and Lombardy.” 

‘‘ Not that ! ” exclaimed Rothschild ; in that case 
all would be lost.” 

“ That is also my view,” Mettcrnich replied, “ and 
that must be the view of all sensible people. Between 
thought and action, however, there is a great difference.” 

Action, however, called for means to action, and the 
means had to be estimated. Metternich went on to say 
to Rothschild that he would suggest to the Emperor 
that he should command reinforcements for the Italian 
army. This would require money, and it was essential 
that the money should be raised without disturbing the 
regular course of the State’s finances. They had just 
got over one crisis successfully ; a further crisis would 
be very dangerous, and must at all costs be avoided. 
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The Chancellor declared that an exceptional situation 
required exceptional methods for dealing with it, and 
asked Solomon whether such exceptional assistance 
would be forthc;oming. 

“ As much as you want,” Solomon promptly replied, 
“ is at your service. And it shall not damage your credit ; 
indeed, it shall improve it. Tell me what you want and 
I’ll pay it over at once.” 

Metternicli replied that he did not want anything ; if 
the Head of the Treasury needed money, he would know 
where to go for it. All that he needed was to know that, 
if Baron Kiibcck should need to get money without 
upsetting his ])lans, he could come to Rothschild for it. 
Beyond this, the matter did not concern him. 

‘‘ As much as Baron Klibeck wants,” Rothschild 
cxc’laimed. “ 1 will go to him at once, and he can leave 
the money market to me. I have just sent prices up, and 
do you know how V I sent them up 2 per cent, by 
buying Metalliqucs on the Bourse to the amount of 
30,C)0(),()()() florins ! ” 

“ I forbid you,” Mettcrni(*h coneduded, to make any 
proposal to liaroii Kubcek. If he needs you he will be 
able to a])j)ly to you ; and if he docs a})ply to you do 
what he tells you ! ” 

The B«)urse was keenly sensitive to the situation. 
Unrest was in the air, and waves of excitement passed 
over Italy, in which country the series of the 1848 
revolutions began with a rising in Sicily, in January 
of that year. The Vienna Bourse reacted with extreme 
nervousness to this news, and the Liberals of all countries*' 
assiduously exaggerated the bad state of the public 
finances in that Empire, which was regarded as the 
stronghold of reaction. The populace were already 
beginning to go to the banks in order to change their 
paper into coin, and Metternich became seriously 
concerned. 

R 
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He was not dissatisfied with the general situation in 
the second half of January 1848, for Milan was still 
completely tranquil, though anxious about the financial 
position. When Solomon visited the Chancellor on the 
23rd January, the latter, as he himself says, spoke to 
him very seriously, and “ took a very firm line.” •• 

“ Politically,” he said to Solomon, ‘‘ things are going 
well, but the Bourse is in a bad way ; I am doing my 
duty, but you are not doing yours. If the devil fetches 
me, he will fetch you too ; I am looking hell in the face ; 
you arc sleeping instead of fighting ; your fate is therefore 
sealed ! ” 

To this attack Rothschild replied with the most 
passionate apologies, and said, “ I shall buy to-morrow. 
I have already settled that with Baron Kubcek ; he 
and you may count on me ! ” 

“ I,” Metternieh replied, “ judge by actions. You may 
buy to-morrow, but I shall not know why you did not 
buy yesterday. If it was in order to buy more cheaply, 
I have no occasion to be grateful to you.” 

This conversation shows ptarticularly clearly how 
closely Metternieh and Solomon were bound together 
for weal or woe. The critical events of the year 1848 were 
to furnish remarkable proof of this fact. 

The revolution in Sicily rapidly cxt(*n(lcd to Naples, 
where Carl Rothschild was staying, but, as the Liberal 
Ministry in power there made concessions, it did not 
assume dangerous proportions there. The Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, and King Carl Albert of Piedmont, whose 
dearest dream it was to unite Italy under one sceptre, 
followed this example. 

The sparks of these troubles were carried from the 
Apennine Peninsula to France, where they started a 
gigantic conflagration, the flames of which were to spread 
over the whole of Europe. Louis Philippe’s rule had 
become more and more oppressive ; he had ended by 
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refusing essential reforms, with the result that a power- 
ful opposition was formed in the capital against Guizot’s 
Ministry. The first disturbances that brought out the 
workmen and students occurred on the 22nd February, 
1848. As even the National Guard wished the Ministry 
to be dismissed, the King, who had become uneasy, 
accepted the resignation of Guizot. The troops that had 
been called up came into conflict with the rebels, and 
the first shots produced terrible excitement. 

On the 24th February, barricades were erected in all 
the main streets of the city ; the National Guard and 
line regiments went over to the rebels, and it was soon 
obvious that things stood very ill witJi the King’s cause. 
Louis Philippe was becoming an old man ; in his seventy- 
fifth year he was scarcely equal to dealing with this 
sudden and unexpected storm. According to Count 
Apponyi, he showed a lack of decision at the moment of 
danger, and completely lost his head. As early as the 
24th February he fled, leaving his capital and his country 
to the I'ebels. The dear old Austrian Ambassador himself 
had no idea of what was really happening ; he had sent 
out nine hundred invitations to a ball for the 23rd 
February, and on that very morning he made enquiries 
of the Municipal Authorities as to whether he should 
cancel the arrangements. 

To James Rothschild, who during the last few years 
had achieved a position of perfectly unique influence, 
both w ith the King and his Ministers, this event was like 
lightning out of a clear sky. He could not credit the fact 
that overnight changes had occurred that suddenly 
drew away from under his feet the whole basis upon 
which his business and his House rested. The banker, 
who had been perhaps more intimately associated w ith 
the regime that had been overthrown than anybody 
else, was bound to feel that, in the way things were 
shaping, his position was exceedingly dangerous. His 
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first thought was to quit Paris, and Prosper Meniere 
tells us that he was actually seen at the Nord station, 
on the point of taking a train to the frontier. At the last 
moment, however, he appears to have been advised not 
to leave Paris, as this would permanently undermine 
his position and his honour. 

He therefore remained, while his wife and daughter, 
in a state of great panic and excitement, fled to their 
relations in London, arriving at Lionel’s house un- 
expected and unannounced. With the terror of their 
experiences still vivid in their minds, they gave a 
heartrending account of how they had suddenly fallen 
from the heights of human happiness into the depths of 
woe and horror.” 

James Rothschild’s principal reason for deciding to 
remain in the capital was that Lamartine and Arago had 
gone to the Jewish banker, Michel Gou(l(‘haux, who was 
also financial editor of tla' opposition paper, the National, 
and had asked him to take the portfolio for Finan(*e. 
Michel Goudehaux, who was a friend of Rothschild, 
agreed, and this so far calmed James that he decided to 
remain in Paris. Meanwhile Caussidiere, the new Prefect 
of Police who had been thrown out by the Revolution, 
having been a journalist on La Erforme, and having 
fought on the barricades, heard that Jtothschild was 
meditating flight. Now the new provisional Government 
had an interest in trying to prevent the great financiers 
and bankers from leaving the city, for, like the Kings 
before them, they needed money and the services of 
financiers. It was also generally said in Paris that 
Rothschild was smuggling his bullion out of the country 
in dung-carts, intending afterwards to go formally 
bankrupt. Gaussidifere accordingly had James watcihed 
by a detective, and, when the rumours regarding his 
intended flight grew more persistent, he ordered the 
banker to appear at the Prefecture of Police. James was 
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then informed why he had been placed under surveillance, 
and was told that he was suspected of intending flight. 
James replied : ‘‘ Sir, I am believed to be buried in gold, 
whereas, in point of fact, I have nothing but paper. My 
wealth and capital consist of securities which at this 
moment are of no value. I have no intention of going 
bankrupt, and if I must die I sliall resign myself, but I 
would regard flight as cowardly. I have written to my 
family to send me cash so that I may meet my obliga- 
tions. To-morrow I shall introduce my nephew to you, 
who has just come from London for this purpose.” 

Caussidierc replied that he was happy to be able to 
assist in reassuring Rothschild’s family, and he assured 
him that he had nothing to fear from the people of Paris. 
They were poor, but they were honest, and, even if the 
workman’s blouse was sometimes worn by criminals, 
the new Government would know how to deal with such 
people. 

“ Tout en causant,'^’' as Caussidiferc observes in his 
Memoirs, he then asked Rothschild for a loan to be 
apf)licxl,” as he said, “ to printing works and other insti- 
tiflhjiis.” On the following day James Rothschild again 
appeared at the Prefecture, bringing with him his 
nephew, who had arrived from England, and he de- 
posited a sum of money, which was divided between the 
families of the February combatants who had protected 
the Prefecture without receiving any regular p ly. James 
left in a very much calmer state of mind, and hoping to 
be able successfully to get through this dillicult period 
too. 

The general financial situation was certainly desperate. 
As had been the case in 1830, the House of Rothscliild 
was saddled with an i normous number of loan securities 
of every kind. The L'5(), 000,000-franc loan, in respect of 
which the Rothsehilds had made a preliminary payment 
of 82,000,000 francs/* had to be given up in view of 
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recent events at the sacrifice of the guarantee sum. 
James declared that the revolution constituted force 
majeure, relieving him of the obligation to find the 
remaining 168,000,000 francs. 

Rothschild also held an enormous quantity of Nord 
Railway shares, which, owing to the panic on the Bourse, 
had fallen enormously, like all the other securities. 

In spite of the extensive support given by the London 
House, which was entirely unaffected by these events, 
James had to make the most prodigious efforts in order 
to meet his most pressing obligations, being forced to 
sell large holdings of 3 per cent. Rentes at the ridiculous 
price of 33 francs, and there was worse to come. 

The Republic was proclaimed ; and the destruction 
wrought in the Tuilcries and the Palais Royal, which 
the mob plundered, throwing the most valuable furniture 
into the streets, where it was burnt, gave reason to fear 
that further outrages w('uld occur. The National Guard 
and other troops succeeded wrtli difiiculty in restoring 
order in the centre of t he town, whereupon the rabble 
proceeded to attack the unprotected buildings in the 
outskirts. The mob’s rage now vented itself upon all 
railway works, such as stations, bridges, etc., these 
being completely destroyed and burnt down within a 
radius of thirty miles of Paris. The people regarded 
these structures as a means by wdu(*h they wci’e specu- 
latively exploited. Coachmen, and sii(‘h persons as feared 
the competition of the railways, played a prominent 
part in these episodes. 

On this occasion the Royal Castle at Neuilly was also 
destroyed, and the Rothschild villa at Suresnes was 
completely looted and then set on fire. The revolutionary 
Prefect of Police had promised more than he could do 
T/itli regard to James Rothschild. 

Count Apponyi was quite unable to recover his 
equanimity. On 10th March when comparative quiet 
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had supervened, he wrote •• : “ We still feel that we are 
dreaming. It is impossible to believe in the reality of 
what has been going on around us. There is no question 
of any lack of foresight, or of a concerted attack, or of a 
carefully prepared conspiracy. There has been nothing 
of the kind. A sudden thunder-clap, a tempest, in which 
everything has been torn down ; it is Providence, God 
has willed it so.” 

James did not get off at all cheaply. Caiissidifere had 
taken money from him, and Suresnes was destroyed, 
while his hopes of the Jewish Finance Minister, Goud- 
chaux, were to prove vain. Ledru-RoJlin, Minister of the 
Interior in the provisional Governmejit, who w’^as setting 
up national workslujps, kept sending in fresh demands 
for money to the Finance Minister •• under every 
conceivable pretext, until the latter resigned in disgust 
after holding office for a few days. 

According to the statements of a Russian secret 
agent, who was an eye-witness of the revolution in Paris, 
Ledru-Rollin, firmly determined to stop at nothing in 
order to get money, went to James Rothscdiild. lie told 
the banker that if he did not give him 250,000 francs, 
re(j aired for patriotic purposes, he would send 10,000 
workmen into the Rue Lallitte the next day to destroy 
the Palais Rothschild and lake vengeance on him. 
James is stated in his panic to have paid the money, 
which was thus ])ractically extorted at the print of the 
pistol. The Russian related that a lew days later liCdru- 
Rollin repeated the experiment, and succeeded under 
further threats in extorting an additional 500,000 francs. 

Whatever may be the actual truth of this story, there 
is no doubt that James had to pay heavily in order to 
secure his personal safety. 

The revolution soon affected the whole of Europe. 
With the fall of Louis Philippe, the Rothschilds had lost 
one of the most essential supports on which their power 
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in Europe was based. Their Paris House, which had 
lately been so flourishing and powerful, overshadowing 
all the others, had overnight been plunged into the most 
serious embarrassments ; it had to proceed to recon- 
struct its position from the start with the new Powers, 
making use of such connections as it might already have 
formed with any of those who had now seized power. 
It was only a matter of days, however, before a still 
more powerful and important support of the gigantic 
structure erected by the five brothers gave way. 

The news from Paris produced the grcati'st conster- 
nation in the Austrian Empire. Mctternich received the 
first news of Guizot’s fall from Solomon Rothschild who 
had had a telegram from his brother. He would not 
believe it, and when, shortly afterwards, the Russian 
Charge d’Affaircs called*^ and confirmed it, he exclaimed 
in dismay, “ FAi Men, man cher, tout est He still 

hoped that the monareliy >vould survive ; but when he 
received from Solomon ihe further dismal news that the 
Republic had been pro(*laimed in France, the aged 
Chancellor is said to have collapsed in his arm(?hair in 
despair. 

The populace in Vienna and Austria generally became 
wildly excited. The Imperial Government was inun- 
dated on all sides with petitions, j)rogravnmv^s of reform, 
and urgent appeals of every kind. There were instances 
of paper money not being accepted. Trade and industry 
were at a standstill, and everybody had the feeling that a 
terrible storm was about to burst. Nothing had as yet 
occurred when news was received abroad that Prince 
Metternich had retired. It is interesting to note that it 
w as some members of the Rothschild family who spread 
the news, at a reception given by Lady Palmerston on 
4‘.h March, 1848, that they had heard from Vienna that 
Prince Metternich had made up his mind to resign his 
office. The Austrian representative, wdio w^as present, 
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was overwhelmed with questions, but he gave it as his 
opinion that it was a mere Stock Exchange manu iivre. 
Yet when the Charge d’Affaire’s report on this incident 
arrived at Vienna, Metternich had actually ceased to be 
Chancellor. 

The Estates were to meet on Monday, 18th M<arch. 
The wording of a petition was being discussed when a 
deputation of students rushed in, tore it up, and an- 
nounced the extensive wishes of the people. Groups 
collected in the streets, where orators harangued them. 
“ Down with Metternich! ” was the universal cry. 

A crowd of people passes before the Chancellor’s oflice 
shouting that the Prince must be dismissed. Stones are 
thrown at the Archduke Albrecht ; the military open 
fire. The first victims fall ; the excitement spreads more 
and more. Barricades arc put up close to the Rolhschiltrs 
house, wdiich is not far from the arsenal. Solomon 
anxiously watches the growing disturbances from the 
windows of his house. The Citi/.en Guard sound the alarm 
and fly to arms. The excesses of the populace in the 
streets increase. In the Palace there is anxious indeci- 
sion, The Emperor Ferdinand cannot understand ndiat 
is ha])penlng. The cautious Archduke John alone keeps 
his head. He realises that Metternich must l)e urged to 
resign, and undertakes this h;ird duty. The Chaiu'cllor 
resigns at half-past eight on the evening of the 18th 
March. Houses are lit up. Here there are festi' al illumi- 
nations, while others are fighting on the barricades. Here 
men are being shot down, and there people arc rejoicing 
over the proclamation of the freedom of the Press. 

At six o’clock in the evening of the 1 tth Marc h Prince 
Metternich and his family fled from tlie city. Solon ion 
Rothschild had not ventured to leave his house. A nics- 
sengcr from Metterfiich called on his loyal lYicTid and 
banker to infoviii him of Mctternich’s decision to leave 
Austria. But, ns was generally the case, Metternich was 
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short of ready money. Another man would have used 
his boundless power, and his autocratic control, which 
extended also to the State’s finances, to his own advan- 
tage, so that he would not have been forced to borrow 
his journey money now that he was forced to flee. Roths- 
child was glad to do the fallen statesman a friendly turn, 
and sent him a thousand ducats through the architect 
Romano.** As soon as he received the money, the man 
who a few hours before had been the most powerful 
person in the Imperial dominion, left the city in dis- 
guise, carrying money for his journey and a Rothschild 
letter of credit. 

Things had already gone so far that on his journey 
through Germany Metternich was forced, for tlic sake 
of his personal safety, to disguise his identity as far as 
possible. On 20th March, for instance, there was a 
rumour in Frankfort that the Chancellor had arrived, 
and was staying at the house of the Austrian General 
Count Nobili. Thousands of people immediately collected 
outside the General’s house shouting, Percat Metter- 
nich ! ” The General came boldly to tlie window, an- 
nounced that the Prince was not staying with him, and 
then drove quite alone at a walking pace through the 
crowds to a reception at Raron Amschcl M. Rothscliild’s. 
The crowd then went to the Hotel " /ura Romisclie 
Kaiser,” where similar scenes were enacted. When they 
had convinced themselves that Mettcrmcli was not there 
either, they proceeded to the house T the aged Baron 
Amschel Meyer Rothschild, who lived (dose by, and de- 
manded money. Amschel Meyer, however, was not at 
home, and the crowd dispersed. 

Solomon Rothschild had remained at Vienna, where, 
after the exciting days of the 13th and 14th March, things 
h somewhat quietened down, but Solomon was terribly 
upset by these events. Apart from being so intimately 
connected with him in all the affairs of life, his personal 
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friendship with Metternich had been so close that he felt 
not only the threat to the welfare of his House, but per- 
haps still more keenly the hurt to his personal feelings. 
Melancholy and disheartened, he decided to wait awhile 
and see how matters would develop. 

Meanwhile, the revolutionary movement spread 
throughout the capitals of Europe. On 18th March there 
was a rising in Berlin. There was street fighting, barri- 
cades, and general panic. When the news of these hap- 
penings reached Frankfort, where there had also been 
unrest, and where demands for equal citizenship with- 
out distinction of creed had been pii? forward, the mob 
smashed the windows of the Prussian Minister, and of 
old Amschcl Meyer Rothschild, as the Consul-General 
of the King of Prussia, who had had his people shot 
down. Amschel Meyer Rothschild was therefore also at 
the centre of a danger-zone, and at a place of consider- 
able political importance, for the forerunner of the 
National Assembly, which was to provide a new' unifying 
central authority for the whole of Gernuvny, met at 
Frankfort. This fact necessarily suggested all kinds of 
P‘ isibilities to the official banker of the German Federa- 
tion if the new authorities were cleverly handled, and if 
the game were not spoilt wit h them at the start. 

Nathan’s sons in England, and the fortunate country 
wlierc they were living, were alone spared the revolu- 
tions and the confusion ihat followed upon them. They 
were affected only indirectly by the general collapse of 
the Bourses, and were therefore able to render most 
effective assistance to the Rothschild firms that w'ere 
threatened on the Continent. 

Carl Rothschild at Naples was at the centre of the 
revolutionary disturbances that had ov'erw'helined Italy. 
He had some time previously done his best to sever those 
intimate links with Austria, through which he had actu- 
ally come to Naples, but he had clung to his association 
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with the conservative Kingdom of Naples, and accord- 
ingly suffered from the difficulties which the revolu- 
tion caused to that kingdom. In the North of Italy 
Venice revolted against the dominion of Austria directly 
after the revolution in Vienna, with the result that the 
Austrian ofTieials resigned, and a republic was pro- 
claimed. This was a serious blow to Solomon Rothschild, 
who had so recently concluded an important agreement 
for salt works with that city. Lombardy also revolted, 
a fact wdiieh made Solomon seriously anxious about the 
capital amounting to 400,000 florins -which he had in- 
vested in Venice, in full confidence that Lombardy would 
continue under Austrian dominion.*’ 

Tlie Rothschild undertakings were threatened through- 
out tlie length and breadth of the monarchy, and Solo- 
mon applied his efforts to saving what could be saved. 
He therefore begged the Minister for Foreign Affairs on 
15th June, 1848, in view of the rumour that there was 
every prospect of Lombardy being pacified within a 
short time, to sec that he did not suffer loss, having re- 
gard to Austria’s well-known care for the interests of 
her subjects, and of important industrial undertakings. 

He was reassured and given all kinds of promises, but 
the authorities had other things to attend to than Solo- 
mon’s business, and Mettcrnich’s al>sence made itself 
noticeably felt, as at the most critical moments he had 
ahvays had time for Solomon and l onsidered his wishes 
and suggestions. Solomon became painfully aware of 
the fundamental change in his position, which had been 
so dependent upon his excellent relations with the 
mighty at Vienna. He had suffered, in fact, just as his 
brother James had suffered in Paris. 

The latter had now no easy task. The terrible collapse 
c* February had eliminated the King, who was so 
friendly to him, and the Ministers, with whom he was 
on such good terms. Other friends, too, had left the 
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capital, including the Austrian Ambassador Count 
Apponyi, with his half million florins of debts, and 
Hiibncr, the provisional substitute, who temporarily 
occupied his position, was far from congenial to James. 
His was a reserved and unfriendly nature ; he had pro- 
nounced anti-Semitic tendencies, and was not at all in- 
clined to accord Rothschild that position with regard to 
the Austrian Embassy that he had enjoyed in tlie time 
of Apponyi. 

It is true that amongst new persons in autliority James 
found a few friends of former days, and, as he knew how 
to adapt himself to the new regime, and in spite of his 
fundamentally Orlcanist synjpathics, he carefully re- 
frained from provoking it in any way. His opportunist 
nature provided occasion for arriving at a conciliatory 
understanding. 

Mcanwliilc, Solomon in Austria had again been ex- 
periencing disturbances. The empire was in sad straits 
in Hungary and Italy, in Bohemia and in the capital, 
rebellion was in the air. The defeat of the army of Carl 
Albert, King of Sardinia, on 25th July at Custozza, by 
th^ aged Field-Marshal Count Badetzky, r(‘lie\'cd the 
situation. Italy’s hope during these times of stress was 
that France would intervene, and that Sardinia would 
assist her against Austria. 

There was considerable fear at Vienna lest republican 
France should take such a step, and the Austiian tem- 
porary Charge d’Affaircs, I’hom, who had served under 
Apponyi and held office until Iliibner’s arrival, and who 
kne\v James Rothschild wcW, was instructed to report 
on France’s attitude. The foreign Embassies, partic u- 
larly those of the conservative Powers, had, howc\ er, 
practically no influence in Paris at this time, and they 
got no news. Jam(\s, on the other hand, was already on 
such good terms with the new Finance Minister, Gamier 
Pagfes, that he frequently went to see him, and was then 
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able to report to Thom that the Minister had told him 
that the Government had no intention whatever of inter- 
vening in Italy, and that he himself would do everything 
possible to prevent such a step from being taken. 

In this matter Rothschild continued to be Thom’s 
source of information. James Rothschild’s position in 
Paris became somewhat more secure, but there was no 
prospect of a return of political tranquillity. The Radicals 
and Socialists had established the so-called “ national 
workshops,” in which politics were much more popular 
than work, and which soon became an intolcrabl*? 
financial burden as well as a political danger. 

Serious disturbances again broke out on the Govern- 
ment’s attempting to resign. After three days’ street 
fighting in June the energetic* War Minister, Eugene 
Cavaignac, who was sincerely attached to the republican 
cause, emerged victorious. 

He assumed the position of a dictator, and was nomi - 
nated President of ihe Council of Ministers by the 
National Assembly. J^uncs had been on excellent terms 
with him of old, and he succeeded, at the expense of con- 
siderable sums of money, in making hinisc'lf useful to the 
General, and to the rcpcolican cause, so that he v/as soon 
as good a republican as i)c had been a inonarciust. 

James’s skill in adjusting himself to any conceivable 
circumstances impressed even the v xtreme Left, and 
several attempts were made to claim him ior the ends 
of the workers’ party. 

“ You are a wonder, sir,” wrote ihe editor of the ultra 
Radical Tocsin des iravailleurs ; “ in spite of his legal 
majority Louis Philippe has fallen, Guizot has dis- 
appeared, the constitutional monarchy and parlia- 
mentary methods have gone by the board ; you, however, 
are unmoved ! . . . Where are Arago and Lamartine ? 
They are finished, but you have survived. The banking 
princes are going into liquidation and their ofiices are 
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closed. The great captains of industry and the railway 
companies totter. Shareholders, merchants, manu- 
facturers, and bankers are ruined en masse ; big men and 
little men are alike overwhelmed ; you alone amongst all 
these ruins remain unaffected. Although your House felt 
the first violence of the shock in Paris, although the effects 
of revolution pursue you from Naples to Vienna and 
Berlin, you remain unmoved in the face of a movement 
that has affected the whole of Europe. Wealth fades 
away, glory is humbled, and dominion is broken, but 
the Jew, the monarch of our time, has held his throne, 
but that is not all. You might h‘wc fled from this 
country where, in the language cl' your Bible, the 
mountains skip about like rams. You remain, announc- 
ing that your power is independent of the ancient 
dynasties, and you courageously extend your hand to 
the young republics. Undismayed you adhere to France. 
... You are more than a statesman, you are the «!ymbol 
of credit. Is it not time that the bank, that powerful 
instrument of the middle classes, should assist in the 
fulfilment of the pc oplc’s destinies ? Without becoming 
a Minister, you remain simply the great man of business 
of Luir time. Y^our v/ork might be more extensive, your 
fame — and you arc not indifferent to fame — might be 
even more glorious. After gaining the crown of money 
you would achieve the apotheosis. Does that not appeal 
to you ? Confess that it would be a worthy occasion if 
one day the French Republic should offer you a place 
in the Pantheon ! ” 

James had, therefore, succeeded in gaining to a large 
extent the respect of the circles of the extreme Left. 
Moreover, Cavaignac had recalled from Algiers General 
Theodule Changarnicr, who was an old friend of the Ho ise 
of Rothschild, and appointed him Commander in Chief 
of the whole National Guard, who were responsible for 
maintaining tnc safety of the capital. He was not so 
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whole-hearted a republican as Cavaignac, and swayed 
between Orleanists and a party which was intended to 
combine I.egitimists and Orleanists, his main aim being 
to secure a prominent position for himself. Rothschild 
was, therefore, in a position to carry on comfortably 
either with the republic or with the restored monarchy, 
but what actually happened was something quite 
different. 

On rec'civing news of the outbreak of the revolution 
of 28th February, Ixmis Napoleon had hurried to Paris 

to place liirnself under the flag of the republics,” but, 
later on, lie had returned to London witliout offering 
himself as a candidate for the suffrages of the National 
Assembly. At the final elections in September, however, 
tlie Prince was ele(,*ted in three l)ej)artments, and also 
in Corsica. Ilis name was a programme in itself. In the 
general confusion his name, with its associations with 
the most splendid period of French history— -Waterloo 
had been forgotten — gave hope ; for thousands and tens 
of thousands the name of Napoleon was the symbol of 
strength, splendour, order, authority and — gloire. 

After the June fighting considerable sections of the 
populace became iiiflucneed j)olitically by the sentiments 
of the Right. There was a keen desire for peace and 
order, and suddenly the immortal name of ‘‘ Napoleon ” 
be(*ame the idol of the people. 

James had watched this dev(dopment with mixed 
feelings. He remembered the part he and his brother had 
played under Napoleon I, and he could not but reflect 
that the great man’s nejfliew knew perfectly well how 
the Frankfort Jews had shown the game they were 
playing after the fall of the Emperor, and had gone with 
flying colours into the camp of the victors and of the 
returning Bourbons, thereafter pursuing their business 
happily and magnificently under high protection, while 
the great Emperor was pining away at St. Helena. 
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Louis Napoleon would not have been a man, he would 
certainly not have been a Napoleonid, had he not wished 
to take just vengeance on those men or their descend- 
ants ; at any rate, he could not be expected to show them 
any marked friendliness. 

James had left Paris immediately after Napoleon’s 
election to the National Assembly, and just at this time 
General Cavaignac was discussing liow true republicans 
should meet the new danger which had arisen in the 
person of Napoleon. James had arrived in Brussels, 
wliich he was visiting on matters of business, in a state 
of great anxiety, lie discussed the position with the 
Austrian Minister Count Woyi\a. who wrote home 
reporting that, having lent such considerable sums to 
the republic, Baron Rothschild was as republican as he 
had been monarchist. 

At the present moment,” the Count reported, 
“ decent j)cople in France see their only hope of salvation 
in freely and unreservedly supporting tJje present head 
of the Government (Cavaignac). He alone practically 
in the whole of France treats the affairs c,f the republic 
seriously and conscientiously. As far as Palmerston 
is concerned,” the Minister continued, “ the clever 
banker does not understand, however republican he may 
say lie is at the moment, that he is really as blind as all 
that. He said to me that in the present state of mind of 
France, with Bonapartism making progress on all 
sides, if England does not prevent France from possible 
intervention in Italy, on war being actually declared 
Louis Na])olcon will forthwith be carried shoulder 
high. Then Italy would also be drawn into the war, 
and the first measure both of republican and Impe rial 
Bonapartists will be again to declare the Continental 
blockade against England.” 

James Rothschild next called on the King of the 
Belgians, Louis Philippe s son-in-law, who also looked 
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askance at Louis Napoleon’s rise. When the revolution 
broke out in Paris, King Leopold had thought for a time 
that he might incur a similar fate to that of his father- 
in-law, and be compelled to leave the country. In order, 
therefore, to be secure against all eventualities he had 
remitted a sum of 5,000,000 francs to the House of 
Rothschild, which was to be placed at his disposal if he 
were actually compelled to leave the country. It was on 
this matter that James had gone to Brussels. When the 
country settled down, and matters did not happen as 
was feared, the King left this sum with the House of 
Rothschild, and in the course of years, at compound 
interest, it increased by 1866 to the prodigious sum of 
20,000,000 francs, which formed the basis of the enor- 
mous inheritance which was to come to the unfortunate 
Empress Charlotte of Mexico. "• James returned from 
Brussels to Paris “ to plunge again courageously into 
the source of all the troubles that are making Europe 
unhappy,” as Count Woyna stated.'" He was greatly 
dismayed to see that his friends, the Dictator Cavaignae 
and General Changarnicr, were losing more and more 
ground to Louis Napoleon. At the beginning of November 
1848 the situation in Paris was again exceedingly 
strained, and, as Herr von Thom report (‘d, the general 
opinion in Paris was that another big revolution was 
imminent. 

“ Fear and unrest,” the Charge d’ Affaires reported, 
‘‘ are general ; business and economic interests are suffer- 
ing acutely. The slumj) in securiti('s has assumed alarm- 
ing proportions, and yesterday there was actually a 
rumour to the effect that the House of Rothschild was 
going into liquidation.” 

Things were not nearly as bad as all that, but it made 
Rothschild exceedingly uneasy to see how the cause of 
Prince Louis Napoleon was advancing with enormous 
strides throughout the country. He was bitterly dismayed 
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to receive the news on 10th December that Louis 
Napoleon had been elected President of the Republic 
by a vote of five and a half millions, whereas Cavaignac 
had polled only one and a half million, and Changarnier 
only fifty thousand votes. 

He decided to make the best of the situation, and to 
use great restraint and caution in expressing any political 
opinions. Louis Napoleon’s position was not by any 
means secure yet, but he had made considerable pro- 
gress in that direction. 

While the Paris House was gravely concerned with 
regard to its future, and the future of the country in 
which it was established, affairs in i hc Austrian Empire 
were becoming more and more chaotic. WHiilst Austria 
had been victorious in Italy, Hungary was now in com- 
plete revolt, and Kossuth was speaking to his country- 
men, who were drunk with nationalist ideas, of the 
complete independence and liberty of Hungav^^ Most 
of the troops had left Vienna for Italy and Hungary, 
only a weak garrison being left beliind in the capital 
itself. Instigated by Hungary, the democrats in Vienna 
exploited tlu'se conditions to make another bloody rising. 

On 6th October, 1848, other troops and men of the 
iNiational Guard who did not wish to go to Hungary 
mutinied and joined the rebels. The shouting mob, drunk 
with victory, proceeded to the War Office building, where 
tlie Ministry was meeting, and threatened to lynch the 
Ministers. They, however, all escaped, with the excep- 
tion of the unfortunate War Minister, Count Latour, 
who was cruelly murdered, his corpse being hung stark 
naked to a lamppost, where the mob continued to insult 
and beat it. After this murder the crowd, which was 
quite out of hand, })rocecded to the arsenal, which is 
now the central lire station, and which then had its front- 
age on the Wi])p!ingerstrasse and llenngassc, being there- 
fore quite close to the Rothschild House. 
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At 7 o’clock in the evening they began to lay siege to 
it. The mob ransacked and occupied the Windischgractz 
Palace and the Rothschilds’ house in the Renngassc. 
From the roof of the latter they shot at the Grenadiers’ 
quarters inside the arsenal. This fighting went on 
throughout the night, the arsenal being handed over on 
the following day to a commission appointed by the 
Reichstag. 

The whole of Vienna was in a panic. The Court left 
the Residence and fled to Olmiitz. The further disturb- 
ances had surprised Solomon Rothschild in his house in 
the Renngasse, and he fled. He now sorrowfully recalled 
Metternieh’s words : ‘‘ If the devil fetches me, he will 
fetch you too ! ” During the last few months he had 
imagined that the Chancellor would prove mistaken, 
for Metternich had fallen and he had remained. 

Now, however, that his own house had been looted, 
and had been made a base of operations for an atta(*k 
on the arsenal dost, by, he felt completely broken 
down, and desired only one thing — to get away from 
Vienna.’* 

He first proceeded to conceal himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna until he should have brought his 
secretary, Goldschmidt, his family, aiul the most iiii- 
portant papers and moneys into a j)laee of safety. 

The Golds(;hmidts had fled by boat to Stein, near 
Krems, but the father of the family returned to Vienna, 
so as to be able to help if Solomon Rothschild needed 
him on the journey, and to assist in getting the money 
and securities away. Rut it was no longer so simple to 
enter Vienna without being attacked. Goldschmidt hit 
upon the idea’* of hiring a small cart and milk-cans 
from his landlord at Dobling, who had a dairy, and 
entered the town disguised as a milkman. He was closely 
examined at the Nussdorfer Linie and at the Sehottentor, 
but he managed to reach Rothschild’s office safely, where 
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he found almost everything intact in huge, well-locked, 
and hidden coffers. 

Rothschild’s books, his cash and securities, were 
packed up in a moment, and sent to the National Bank, 
where they were taken over and brought into security. 
This was on 10th October, 1848. Goldschmidt had not 
met Solomon again. The Baron had availed himself of 
an opportunity of travelling to Frankfort-on-Main. He 
was never to sec Vienna again. 




Chapter VII 


Fighting for Position with Louis Napoleon, Favour, and 

Bismarck 

The February revolution in France, which started a 
general revolutionary movement throughout Europe, 
was to terminate in a surprising manner. After the fall 
of the first Napoleon, France had first tried the elder 
and then the younger line of the Bourbons. The majority 
of the people, however, felt uneasy under the form of 
government introduced in 1848, W memories of the 
terror and excesses of the first republic that followed 
the great revolution had not entiri ' y died out, and they 
were revived by the .June rising of 1848, which was sup- 
pressed, after sanguinary conflicts, by I'lngfene Cavaignac, 
War Minister of the Republic. 

It was only natural in these circumstances that the 
French people should respond to the magic name of 
Napoleon, which, in spite of the tragic end of I'se man 
who had made it famous, had remained a symbol of 
genius and glory. On the outbreak of Ihc revolution, 
Louis Napoleon had hastened to Paris to spy out his 
einuiccs ; at first ho remained in the background, but 
when in June he was elected to represent Paris and three 
Departments, he felt that his moment was at hand. The 
aura surrounding the name of Najjolcon, with its peculiar 
psychological appeal, was successfully exploited by a 
powtrful agitation, so titat at the Presidential elections 
of the lOtli December, 1848, no Jess than five and a 
half million, out of seven and a quarter million 
votes, were cast in favour of the Prince. 

The Rothschild family watched these developments 
with no little dismay. They had not, as in the case of 
Louis XVlII, cased \vi1h their gold the progress of the 
Regent from l.oiidoii to his throne in Paris. The reaction 
had occurrc(i far too suddenly, and they were too 
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intimately associated with the dynasty that had given 
them such an extraordinary position in Paris to be able 
to effect so abrupt a readjustment of their whole 
position, the expediency of which, at first at any rate, 
was far from certain. Moreover, there were historical 
reasons why they should feel embarrassed in tendering 
their support to a Napoleon, since they were bound to 
reflect that their attitude, after the fall of the first 
Napoleon, had made it obvious to everyone that they 
had always been secretly in opposition. 

If a successor of that great man were actually to 
attain to power, the members of the Rothschild family 
could hardly expect him to look upon them with favour 
and confidence. In the absence of any possibility of 
Louis Philippe coming back, the House of Rothschild 
was inclined to favour a republic. I'he men at the helm 
seemed to provide a sufficient guarantee against such a 
republic being too extreme ; and the Rothscliilds had 
succeeded through their earlier corine(‘ti()ns in establish- 
ing good, and, in some cases, even intimate relations 
with these men. 

They were exceedingly friendly with Cavaignac, 
and on tlie best possible terms with General Nicf>Ias 
Changarnier, who had been recalled from Algiers to 
the National Assembly, and had been appointed to the 
command of the National Guard. Criangarnicr paid 
gallant attentions to James R'^thschild’s wife, the 
beautiful and intelligent Baroness Betty. Politically 
the General was also in sympathy witli the House of 
Rothschild, since, if he could not ac hieve the Presidency 
himself, he was inclined to support the Bourbons, his 
only difficulty being to decide as between the older and 
the younger line. 

Changarnier and the Rothschilds were, therefore, 
alike dismayed at the defeat of Cavaignac and Ledru- 
Rollin in the Presidential elections. The General, 
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however, retained his high military office, since, for the 
moment, he was indispensable to tlie new President, 
Louis Napoleon, the problem in 1849 being to repel 
further attacks by the radicals ; in this matter, although 
otherwise opposed, their interests were identical. Chan- 
garnicr, who secretly still cherished a hope of attaining 
to the Presidency himself, noted witli displeasure, as 
also did James, that the entourage of the Prince President 
consisting, as many of their friends stated, of greedy 
adventurers, although it (icrtainly included Persigny, 
a man of blameless character who was blindly devoted 
to the Napoleonic cause, were constantly urging liouis 
Napoleon to make himself absolutv master of the State. 
They were also displeased to obscr\ that Louis Napoleon 
showed no small skill in enlisting the support of 
philanthropic and socialistic movements. 

The result was that while, on the surface, Louis 
Napoleon’s attitude to the House of llothscl.uld was 
jiolitc, the opposition between them incTcascu’. The 
President felt that the bank was an international power 
and that his own position was not so secure that he 
could afford to make enemies unnecessarily. Financially, 
H owever, lie had little need of the Rothschilds. The 
rich Jewish banker, A(*hillc Fould, a member of the 
Paris bank of Fould and Ojipenheim, had attached him- 
self to him some time ago, and he not only lent the 
Prince the money he so sorely needed to consolidate 
his position, but also, as a financial expert, occame his 
confidential adviser in all money matters. 

In order to cut the ground from under the feet of 
his great rival, Achille Fould had been particularly 
active in confirming liOuis Napoleon in the belief that 
no help could be cx])ccted of a House which had been 
so intiiiiately associated with the fate of the Bourbons, 
and had been so dehnilely hostile to tlie first Napoleon. 

In this wav I tjuld ho]»ed to secure the position with 



the powers in the State that the Rothschilds had eujoved 
Fould backed Louis Napoieon, wlio was leading in'tJie 
race for the throne of France; if he were to conic in first 
there was no saying how much the perspicacious banker 
might not win. On the 31st October, 1849, Achille Fould 
was actually appointed Finance Minister to the Republic. 

Such being the state of affairs, it must have been 
with mixed feeling that Louis Napoleon, President of 
the Republic, and James Rothschild, sat next to one 
another in the coach of honour at the opening of the 
Northern Railway of France line to St. Quentin. The 
shouts of “ Vive I’Empereur ! ’’ with which the President 
was acclaimed by the crowds, were music to his cars, but 
they roused bitter feelings in the breast of James. There 
was a third in this company, Jacques Emil Pereire, the 
Portuguese Jew who had attracted James’s attention in 
connection with the foundation of the railway com- 
panies, and who had achieved riches and honour in his 
service. He had for some time been in touch with Fould, 
and, when he saw the new star rising in tlie French 
firmament, he decided that the time had come to sever 
his connection with his old chief and to make an ind^ 
pendent bid for wealth and power by placing himself 
at the service of the new lord of the land. He, too, 
heard with satisfaction the eloquent plaudits of the 
multitude, reminiscent of a glorious past. 

Externally, things seemed to be going on as before, 
and it would have been difficult for the uninitiated to 
guess what was happening behind the scenes. 

The President’s representative and James Rothschild 
walked side by side behind Honore de Balzac’s coffin on 
20th August, 1850. During the years of his growing 
success Balzac had been a constant visitor and friend of 
the House of Rothschild. He had never been able to 
get out of the habit of contracting debts, and, having 
made James’s acquaintance at Aix les Bains, ‘ he naturally 
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borrowed money from him. The novelist described his 
creditors in an amusing story, Roueries (Tun criancier^ 
which he dedicated, as well as Un homme (Taffaires, 
to James Rothschild. To the Baroness Betty, who often 
invited him to the house, he dedicated U enfant maudiL 
After meeting Heine and Rothschild on the boulevard 
one day, Balzac remarked, “ There go all the wealth and 
all the intelligence of the Jews, arm in arm.” 

Politics were too acute to leave much time for funerals. 
The opposition between Changarnier, who controlled the 
military forces in Paris, and the President became more 
and more pronounced. The General over-estimated his 
influence and his position in the National Assembly ; his 
popularity in the capital was declining, whilst that of the 
Prince was increasing. Herr von Hiibner, the new 
Austrian representative, wliose predecessor James con- 
tinued to lament, attributed this fact partly to the fact 
that the General’s relations wilh the House of Rotfo^child 
were no secret. “ The feeling of popular resentment from 
which the General is suffering just now,” he reported on 
the Pith June,* ‘‘is largely attributable to his intimate 
relal'ons with the Rothschild family, arising out of a 
seu[^rneiit de coewr for Madame James Roths^Jiild. The 
Prince, whom Changarnier has on several occasions pro- 
voked by liolding re\ iews of the troops without even ad- 
vising liim ])rcviously, learnt that the said lady was 
present at them in a magnificent equipage, and that the 
gallant general saluted her before Ihe wtiole army of 
Paris.” J.ouis Napoleon finally decided, at the instiga- 
tion of his efitourage, to take steps to relieve General 
Changarider of his command. 

The decree of dismissal had lain for four days on the 
President's (^csk, when he cliangcd his mind again; t<\e 
insincere and shortlived reconciliation being marked by 
a magnificent r* icw, at which the General marched the 
troops past ihx Prince. 
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During this period the enthusiastic Bonapartists were 
working zealously for tlie re-establishinent of the Empire. 
Jean Persigny played a prominent part in this move- 
ment ; he had become a friend of Louis Napoleon during 
the latter’s exile at Arcnenberg in Switzerland, and had 
taken part in the Strassburg adventure at the end of 
October 1836, as well as in Louis Napoleon’s unsuccess- 
ful landing at Boulogne. The latter attempt had resulted 
in a sentence of twenty years’ imprisonment, and he did 
not regain his liberty until the February revolution of 
1848. Inspired with a burning hatred of the Bourbons, 
he now became the most zealous champion of the Em])ire. 

Louis Napoleon had at once taken liiin into his con- 
fidence and employed him on important diplomatic* mis- 
sions ; from Dcccml)cr 1849 until April 1850 he was at 
Berlin. 

Foreign countries, and especially Germany, were dis- 
turbed to observe tl\e eternal devc'lopments in France, 
as that country appearcti to be nun ing towards a second 
Napoleonic; Empire, with all the unfortunate associations 
connected with that nam^\ 

Meyer Amschel at Frankfort and his brother Solomon, 
who had also been staying at Frankfort since he had fled 
from Vienna on the outbreak of the revolii! ion, shared 
these misgivings ; they asked the ir ,lam( s tr) let 

them know the trulh as to the state c^f affairs in Paris, 
and how far they had real cause to led alarmed. During 
James’s temporary absenc*c, his eldest son A Iphcjnsc Hot hs- 
ehild answered their letter, lie admiitcsl that the con- 
flicting and C‘xaggerated reports in the newspapers gave 
distinct ground for aiarni. lie therefore wished his imc*le 
to know the opinions of well-informed persons who, by 
rc:jason of their position in the State, exercised a direct 
and powc‘rful inlluenc*e upon the course of events. In 
that c‘ategory Changarnicr was obviously inc*hided by 
iniplie ition. Alphemsc Rothschild cxpresscxl the view tiiat 
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there was a unanimous desire to maintain peaee and 
order. The only cause of alarm was connected with 
Persigny and the Imperialist elements. 

“ M. dc Persigny,” he wrote,* “ the representative of 
France in Berlin, is to return to his post in the near 
future. lie is still of a very warlike turn of mind. He 
means to induce Prussia to declare war on Austria with 
the idea that France shall intervene in this fratri(adal 
strife. He hopes thoroughly to confuse the issue in Ger- 
many, so that certain ambitious schemes in France (the 
Empire) may be brought to fruition, which have no 
chance of success w^ithout a foreign war. You may assure 
your friends tliat these schemes in no way enjoy the ap- 
proval of oiir Government, of influential members of the 
Chamber, or of the country itself, France has no desire 
at all to sec Prussia and Austria at war. The idea of 
German blood being shed by Germans seems criTuinal, 
and if the Elysees (the President, Louis Napoleon) should 
really embark upon such an ec(*cntric policy, our states- 
men and parliamentiirians ^vould certainly refuse to adopt 
it or (iarr\^ it through. You may therefore set your 
minds at rest. . . . The Government will follow an 
entirely conservative policy.” 

Changarnicr was sanguine too ; he said of Persigny, 
who was somewhat short of siature, that he w’as busily 
engaged in turning the little man’s head.” * But the 
General was mistaken. Louis Napoleon pursued his 
course unswervingly. 

On the 5th January, 1851, the President relieved 
General Changarnicr of his military command, although 
he had failed to carry a vote of censure on the General 
in the National Assembly. The result was that Louis 
Napoleon broke with the Assembly, but the Assembly 
itself was split by this event, and its majority became 
divided. 

Meanwhile the President, who was determined to cut 
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the Gordian knot, had completed his preliminary pre- 
parations. By the coup d'Stat of the 2nd December, 1851, 
whereby he dissolved the National Assembly, he laid the 
foundations of his personal power. 

Louis Napoleon’s most important opponents, num- 
bering almost twenty-seven thousand persons, were 
arrested and deported or otherwise dealt with. In this 
number were included Thiers, Cavaignae, and Chan- 
garnier. The President said to the people : “ Your con- 
stitution and your National Assembly are detestable ; 
I liberate you from them.” Up to the last moment the 
Ministry had no suspicion of what was in the air. The 
leading positions were mostly occupied by persons whose 
names were closely associated with the First Empire, the 
new men being Morny, Flahault, Persigny and Foiild. 

These events caused consternation in the house of 
James Rothschild. Cliangarnier’s fall made an end of all 
the hopes which he had set on him. 

‘‘ The arrest of the t^eneral,” ITiibner reported,* “ has 
brought sorrow into the home of the Hoths(*hilds, but 
it must be admitted tliat Baron James is bearing tlie 
blow with great resignation. All things considered, the 
position is exceedingly serious.” 

Louis Napoleon submitted the d^'uft of the new con- 
stitution to the people, and took a ph biscitc on his 
measures which resulted in his obtaining an enormous 
majority, seven and a half million votes being cast in 
favour of his measure and six hundred and fifty thousand 
against. The people wanted peace, and for them the name 
of Napoleon symbolised a happy future. 

By way of encountering any misgivings, lest as in the 
time of the First Empire, the calm which every one 
longed for should be shattered bv war, Louis Napoleon 
niade the statement at Bordeaux : “ The Empire is 
peace,” tliereby giving open exj)r(‘ssion to his intention 
of assuming the Imperial crown. James had to make the 
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best of a bad job and adjust himself to the course of 
events. 

Louis Napoleon had not shown any overt hostility to 
James ; he had even, in accordance with his policy of 
securing the support of the Catholics, induced him to 
grant a loan to the Pope. Moreover, at the beginning of 
1852 he had granted a syndicate of bankers, operating 
under the leadership of the House of Rothschild, the con- 
cession for constructing the railway from Paris to Lyons. 

Nevertheless, James had lost his position of financial 
supremacy in Paris ; he would not be able to retain his 
footing at all without a struggle, and, having regard to 
the persons now in power, that struggle was bound to 
be a hard one. The Paris House had scarcely recovered 
somewhat from the consequences of the February revolu- 
tion of 1848, when it was faeed with these further serious 
problems. 

At this time an event occurred that profoundly affected 
all the members of the Rotlischild family. Frau Gudula, 
widow since 1812 ol* Meyer Amschel, the founder of 
the bank, and mother of the five Frankfurters who had 
witiu’ssed the rise of the House from its beginning, died 
on the 7th May, 184U, at the age of ninety-six. She had 
seen the passage of the law of the 20th February, 1849, 
conferring civil and })olitical e<juality on all members of 
the State, including the Jews, an event which her hus- 
band arid her sons had done so much to help bring about. 
In spite of all the wealth that had come to her family, 
she liad never left the little family house in the Jewish 
quarter, for she feared that fortune would desert the 
House if she were to forsake the spot where it had first 
come upon them, during the lifetime of her beloved hus- 
band. She had kept her health up to an advanced age, 
and then, when the first sign of trouble occurred, she was 
angry with the doctors for not being able to assist her 
more effectively. When Doctor Stiebcl replied that it was 
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unfortunately impossible for him to make her younger, 
she answered in the words that have since become 
famous : “ I do not want you to make me younger ; all 
I want is to be made older.”* 

Until the end of her life the venerable woman remained 
saving, simple, unassuming, and deeply religious. Her 
bridal wreath, carefully preserved under glass, and still 
occupying its place of honour at Frankfort, was a symbol 
of the pious life of this fine old woman, so true to her 
traditions. While the old mother of the House was dying 
at Frankfort, her sons and grandsons tfirougliout the 
world were fighting to maintain the position of power 
which they had won. The financial supremacy of the 
House in England had scarcely been affectetl by the de- 
velopment of events on the Continent. In England they 
were rather (concerned to raise themselves socially, for 
the House of Lords was strongly opposed to the idea of 
Jewish emancipation. 

Anthony, Nathan’s second son and the younger 
brother of Lionel, who was now Iu‘ad of the English 
House, had, on Sir Robert Peel’s recommendation, been 
created a baronet on the 12th January, 1847, with tlie 
special provision that if he had no heirs male, the tithi 
should devolve upon the heirs of his; » kler brother, Lionel. 
He lived the life of a wealthy country gentleman, and 
kept open house at his place, Aston Clinton in Bucking 
hamshire. Meanwhile Lionel, whom the City of London 
kept electing to Parliament, did not cease his efforts to 
secure admission to the House, in spite of the obstacles 
of the Christian oath and the opposition of the House of 
Lords. His case raised the important (piestion of prin- 
ciple, as to whether Jews should l)e admitted to the 
House of Commons or not. On the 2ath July, 1850, a 
meeting of electors of the City, which had been called at 
a London tavern, decided that Lionel slioukl go to the 
House of Coin'mons on the following day and claim his 
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seat. He duly appeared and asked to take the oath on 
the Old Testament. Sir Robert Inglis, however, the 
leader of the Tories and the opponent of Jewish emanci- 
pation, opposed the suggestion. Lionel was asked to with- 
draw, and the matter was postponed until the 29th July. 

On that day he again appeared in the House of Com- 
mons and took the oath of loyalty to the Queen, as well 
as the oath of supremacy, which recognises the sovereign 
as the only head of the Church, these two oaths being 
quite unobjectionable, since they closed with the words, 
“ So help me God.” In the case of the third oatli required 
by law, however, the oath of abjuration* which deals with 
the descendants of James the Second,’ and is still re- 
quired, and which closes with the words, ‘‘ on the true 
faith of a Christian,” Nathan substituted the formula, 

So help me God,” adding that these words were more 
binding on his conscience than any other. 

He had taken up the pen to sign his name in the 
register of admitted members, when the Speaker told 
him to withdraw. A fresh election was demanded, on 
the ground that Baron Rotlischild had refused to take 
the oath in the prescribed form. An amendment that 
he should be regarded as an actual member of the House 
was lost by a majority of 104 votes. The matter aroused 
great excitement, and there w^as keen yjublic discussion. 
The position was that any change in tlie formula in the 
oath of abjuration could be brought about only by an 
Act of Parliament passed by both Houses, although the 
oath was quite redundant and had a purely historical 
significance. If, however, the House of Commons had 
agreed, after all that had occurred, in his taking his 
seat, Rothschild could liave sat in it from that day. 
By doing so, how<*ver, he would have made himself 
liable to an action by any person in any one of the three 
principal courts justice, and to a penalty of five 
hundred pounds for each day that iie had sat in the 
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House, the fine being payable to the person who brought 
the action.* 

Although at a later date a majority of the House of 
Commons actually voted that Lionel should be admitted, 
the Bill was rejected by the House of Lords, and some 
years passed bcfoj*e the matter was finally settled. 

Through his brother Nathaniel and tlu’ough occasional 
visits, Lionel kept in close tom^h with his uncle James in 
Paris. In view of the development of events in France, 
James felt that he ought to discuss the situation with 
his other brothers and nephews in Frankfort and 
Vienna, and accordingly set out on a journey to these 
cities in August 1852. 

At N'icnna James was received in audience by the 
Emj)cror Francis Joseph, who asked him what was 
happening in France. The Emperor informed James, 
as Austrian Consul-General in Paris, that he cherished 
the most friendly feelings for Louis Napoleon, and asked 
him to pass this on. Tlie duty of communicating this 
message, non-commit I al though it might be, was a wel- 
come one to James, since he would be coming to the 
President, who was on the verge of achieving th(' 
Imperial dignity, with pleasant words from a, legiti- 
mate*’ potentate, and ^^ould thereby be enabled to 
improve his unfortunate position in Paris. 

After Solomon’s flight, the Vienna brancli of the 
House of Ilolhschild was without a real head, being 
carrietl on by managers and seendarics. liater on, 
Solomon’s eldest son, Anselm, who \N'as fo7*ty-nine years 
old at tlie time, rre()uentl> visited Vienna, and although 
he was Austrian Consul-General at Frankfort he took 
over the control of the business, constantly coming 
and going between tlic two towns. When the reaction 
set in in Austria and the aged Metternieh returned, it 
became easier for the House of Rothschild to regain 
tl?eir footimi in Vienna. The faniilv wealth was 
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unimpaired. Society and the State still wanted their 
money ; the aristocracy returned to power, and closely 
guarded the throne. Old connections, from the time of 
Mettcrnich, which had been only temporarily severed, 
were resumed, and the House in Vienna was soon 
re-established in its former respected position. 

When James returned to Paris from Vienna, there 
was an unpleasant surprise awaiting him. His opponents 
had succeeded in entirely winning over to their side 
liOuis Napoleon, who had very little understanding of 
financial matters, and they were already venturing 
upon a move which should take the rmian(‘ial power in 
France entirely out of the hands of the Rothschilds. 
They had planned to found a great rival bank, which 
should receive extensive support from the State, and 
in which — this was the essential point — Fould, Pereire 
and their retainers should play the l(‘ading parts. The 
roles had been cleverly allotted. The highly gifted and 
assiduous Percires with their tireless energy, who had 
been schooled by Rothschild, were ostensibly to be the 
founders. Acliille Fould was to stand aloof, so as to be 
able to iiold olTice under the State, but his intimacy 
and inllucni‘e with the new ruler would be his highly 
important contribution to the ca])ital of the new ven- 
ture. With the support of the ruler and of the State, 
they hoped that their business would succeed. There 
was an element of St. Simonism and socialism for 
decorative effect, and indeed this was not a matter 
entirely of phrases and theories such as the democratisa- 
tion of banking, for some new ideas of real value were 
certainly developed. 

The fundamental idea was that tlic Slate should be 
made independ(*nt of rich individual bankers, and that 
even the smallest savings of its citizens should be 
canalised into a ixii»'antii’ ix'servoir, the new bank, which 
would distribute thotn as and whore capital was required.' 
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Fould won over his sovereign by the pleasing prospeet 
of being able to make himself independent of Rothschild, 
who at heart was an Orleanist, by the proposal that any 
loan for which the necessity should arise should be issued 
in small quantities direct to the publie, and thus escape 
the Rothschilds. 

The phrase souscription nationale coupled with the 
idea of independence of the anti-Napoleonic Rothschilds 
entirely won over Louis Napoleon, and Fould and 
Pereire’s hopes soared so high that they already saw 
themselves in control of a monopoly for the whole credit 
organisation of France. Thus they hoped to drive the 
Rothschilds entirely out of the field. 

When James perceived tliis danger he did everything 
he could to warn the President of the Republic and to 
open his eyes. He sent Louis Napoleon a memorandum 
written in his own hand, in which he scit out the dangers 
of all these innovatioiiS and prophesied that the new 
venture would come to a bad end. 

It was an easy matter for Fould to make it clear to 
Louis Napoleon that this could all be explained by 
James’s hostility to the formation of a new Napoleonic 
Empire. On the 2()th November, 1852, the meiriorandiini 
constituting the new Company was actually published in 
the Moniteur, It was given the name Credu Mobilier. The 
two brothers Pcrcire and the Foulds held tlie majority oi 
the shares, each couple holding (n er eleven thousand, 
out of the original capital of forty thousand shares. The 
name of Louis Napoleon’s confidential adviser, Achille 
Fould, did not appear, the shares standing in the name 
of his brother Ihaioiic, who was head of the bank R. L. 
Fould & I>)uld-()ppcnhcim. Associated witli the founders 
were the names of decorative personages belonging to the 
aristocracy, such as the Princess von Leuchtenberg and 
the Duke of Gallicra, and also the Bank of Torlonia in 
Rome and S(^lomon Heine of Hamburg, Heinrich Heine’s 
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uncle. Altogether a total of 120,000 shares at 500 francs a 
share were issued, so that even the smallest capitalist 
could take part in the venture, which indeed they 
proceeded to do. 

France was at the time living in a kind of fever evoked 
by the name of Napoleon. Everyone hoped that, in 
accordance with the promises of the new ruler, peace and 
tranquillity were assured for a long period and that it 
would therefore be easy to grow rich without much effort. 
The share which anyone could easily take in the new 
venture seemed the obvious way of achieving the desired 
result. 

One day after the publication of the memorandum 
which called the CrMit Mohilier into existence, a plebis- 
cite yielded almost 8,000,000 votes in favour of an 
Imperial constitution, against 250,000 votes on the 
other side. On the 28rd November, the first day on which 
the shares of the Credit Mohilier were quoted on the 
Bourse, the securities, whose nominal value was five 
hundred francs, were quoted at eleven hundred, rising 
to sixteen hundred four days later, James Rothschild 
watched these developments ironically, but with a 
certain amount of concealed fear. His warnings passed 
unheeded. He naturally took no part wdiatevcr in the 
undertaking, and in his heart d(‘clarcd relentless war 
upon it. The contest, he now realised, would be no easy 
one, for behind the new undertaking stood tue name 
of the Jiead of the State who, on the 2nd December, 1852, 
was proclaimed Napoleon III by the grace of God and 
the will of the people, Emperor of tlie French. 

James v/as able to derive a certain sccn^t satisfaction 
from the fact that, as early as the 81st; December of 
that year, the shares of the Credit Mohilier were quoted 
at only 875 francs. I'he shares had become as dangerous 
as any securities on the Bourse, and w ere the sport of 
unsound speculation. 
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Not everyone had been dazzled by these developments. 
There were other contemporaries of James who perceived 
the dangers lurking behind these financial experiments. 
“ Thanks to the new concern,” one such sceptic wrote 
sarcastically to Vienna,'® “ the more favoured people 
on the Paris Bourse at any rate will be enabled for a 
time to speculate with every prospect of success, with- 
out touching a sou.” 

Thus, owing to the support of the authorities, new 
men had come into the control of financial affairs. Not 
only Fould and Pcrcire had come into the foreground, 
but some highly unsavoury elements as well, which 
sought to m<ake hay by a skilful combination of busi- 
ness and journalism. There was in particular a certain 
Jules Mires, originally a poor wretch from the lowest 
class in Bordeaux, where he hit upon the idea of pub- 
lishing a paper which, in addition to certain items of 
news, should contain a daily list of persons who had 
died ill the town. In ( ach case the illness of which they 
had died was stated, as well as the name of the doctor 
who had attended them. This caused annoyance to 
the younger members of the profession, and they paid 
Mires a sum of twenty-five thousand francs to cease 
publishing the paper. 

With this money Mires migrated to Paris, where he 
founded a railway paper on the same system, calling 
it the Journal des Chemins-de-Jers, By means of both true 
and fabricated disclosures he alarmed the public and 
produced consternation among the comj)anies, which 
were forced to pay for his silence. In addition he acquired 
so much wx^alth by speculation that he soon achieved 
a place amongst the leading Paris financiers, who 
associated with so many important persons. 

The new powers and enterprises had not yet reached 
the stage of being able to compete with the Kothsclulds 
outside France. Everyone, even including the Pa{>al 
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States, still applied to the Rothschilds when in need of 
money. During Napoleon’s Presidency Rome had been 
the scene of dramatic events. It was hoped in Italy that 
the nationalist and liberal Pope Pius IX would join 
the general movement against Austria. He, however, 
feared the spirit of anarchy fomented by the revolution, 
and any too great extension of democracy, while he 
also hesitated to enter upon open hostilities against 
Catholic Austria. The result was to produce the exciting 
November days in Rome, when the Pope’s Palace was 
besiei'ged by the mob, and the Holy Father was eompclled 
under threats to appoint a Radical Mii istry. Thereupon 
the Head of Christendom lied in disguise to (iaeta in 
Neapolitan territory, whence he prolcsted against any 
deeds of violence in Rome while the Roman Republic 
was being set \ip in the Residence of the Papal Stales. 

On the 20th February, 1849, Pius IX ap])lied to the 
Catholic; powers — Franc'c, Austria, Spain, and Naples 
and Sicily — begging them to assist him witli tlieir arms 
to regain his temporal powTr. Louis Na])()leon, who at 
tliat time w ished to wan the support of Cal holies tlirough- 
out tiic world wath a view to his ullimate linpe^aal 
Si'hemes, did actually land troops in A])ril 1S49 to 
march on Rome. After various vicissitudes the French 
occupied the city on the .‘3rd July and reinstated the 
Pa])al Government. Meanwhile the Pope wavs living 
at GaeUi in wretched eireumstan(*es, and was in great 
nec'd of money. This was particularly necessary for his 
return, since he could not re-enter his capital wath empty 
hands. The Pope aec'ordingly entered into negotiations 
with a company of French capitalists, but it soon tran- 
spired that the bank which was backing these people 
had not the necessary funds at its disposal. Pius IX 
was therefore advised to a.piJly again to the House of 
Rothschild, whose iiitc rn;dh>rial eonneetions waae such 
that, even so seon after live revolutionary events that 
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had occurred throughout Europe, they controlled the 
necessary amount of money. 

Tlie Papal envoy at Naples accordingly got into 
touch with Carl Rothschild, but the terms offered by 
the latter seemed to him to be wholly unacceptable. 
As has already been pointed out, there could be no 
question of the Pope returning to Rome until the loan 
was settled. Carl made it a condition for granting the 
loan that the gates and walls of the Ghetto should be 
abolished, that Jews should be allowed to live where 
they pleased in the Papal States, and that all special 
taxes and separate forms of procedure for dealing with 
Jews in the courts should be abolished. The Secretary 
of the Jewish Community at Rome had come to Naples 
to discuss these requests. Carl also demanded a mortgage 
on the ecclesiastical estates as security since, as his son 
put it to the Austrian Minister at Naples, Count Moritz 
EsterhAzy, it was “ dilficult, in view of the complete 
absence of any material or moral guarantee offered by 
the present Papal Government, to enter into a trans- 
action involving such a large sum of money without a 
mortgage.” 

The first conditions were at once definitely rejected 
by the Pope, who refused even to considfT such demands 
as conditions. He stated that he would prefer to suffer 
an indefinite amount of financial misery rather than 
incur the reproach of having subordinated higher to 
temporal interests. The second set of conditions seemed 
to Carl Rothschild to have a greater chance of being 
accepted. The negotiations proceeded actively at Naples, 
but finally Carl declared, since the ecclesiastical 
authorities were strongly opposing the mortgage as well, 
that he had exceeded the instruettions of his House, and 
that James Rothschild in Paris should be approached 
with a view to continuing the negotiations. 

Pius IX accordingly sent a request direct to the 
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French Government, asking them to use their influence 
with the House of Rothschild. When the Papal Nuncio 
transmitted this request, both Louis Napoleon per- 
sonally, and the Paris Cabinet, approached James with 
the request that he would offer the Pope acceptable 
conditions.” James decided that the House did not 
stand to lose much, since the Papal Government was 
just about to be reinstated, and its continuance in 
office would be guaranteed by the Catholic powers. 
James also mentioned the wishes of the Jews in Rome, 
and referred to the abolition of the Ghetto walls and 
the question of extraordinary taxes and restrictions 
on their liberty of movement. 

Such conditions affected the Pope unpleasantly, as 
they constituted an obvious interference in the internal 
affairs of his State. However, the Pope did not wish 
the negotiations to break down on account of these 
demands. Janies was accordingly informed that the 
concessions which he was asking for his co-religionists 
were to a large extent already in force, and that His 
Holiness could not expose himself to the suspicion of 
having granted concessions affecting questions of religion 
on account of the financial difficulties from wliich he 
was suffering.^' He then gave a written assurance to 
Janies, through Monsignor Fornarini, the Papal Nuncio 
in Paris, to the effect that the Holy Father had the 
best intentions with regard to the Jews in his States 
and that the Nuncio was authorised to repeat to him 
that the Holy Father would not withdraw^ liis promises 
in that matter. This also involved an edict regarding 
the abolition of the Ghetto. 

The final difficulties had thus been disposed of, and 
the money was paid by the Rothschilds into the Papal 
Treasury on very favourable terms.” The final obstacle 
to the return of His Holiness to Rome was removed. 

After the satisfactory conclusion of these difficult 
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matters, the Pope took his leave of the King of Naples, 
who had offered him a refuge in tliese trying times, and 
on the 12th April, 1850, he made his entry into Rome. 

The Rothschilds had therefore provided the money for 
the return of the Pope, without having secured a formal 
assurance regarding the betterment of the lot of their 
co-religionists in anything but the most general terms. 
Carl Rothschild went to Rome shortly afterwards, and 
on this occasion he again heard the most painful lamenta- 
tions about the lot of the Jews, whi(^h, in spite of every- 
thing, had not been improved. lie therefore decided to 
ask Prince Schwartzenberg to intervene with the Holy 
See. 

“ During my last stay in Rome,” he wrote to the Prime 
Minister, “ I was brought, both by personal observa- 
tion and by hearing the representations of the leaders 
of the Jewish Community there, to the (’onvietion that 
their lot is a very hard tme, and in view of their [xressiiig 
requests I was unable to refrain from promising that 1 
would use siudi feeble influence as I might possess, with 
any influential persons who maybe willing to listen to me 
favourably, to secure the betterment of their lot.” 

He went on to state that he and his whole family had 
the most keen and lively sympathy for the sufferings of 
that community, and he begged the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which offered such a moving example in the wa\ 
it granted its equal paternal protection to all confessions 
alike, to use its ascendancy and its powerful influence 
with the Holy Sec on their behalf. Schwartzenberg in- 
structed Count Esterhazy to make representations in 
Rome, but it was a long time before the matter was 
settled. 

On receiving a letter of complaint from the Jewish 
Community in Rome,‘* James also applied to the 
Austrian Government.*’ He suggested that the Pope 
wTiS not aware that the Jews had again been confined to 
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the Ghetto and subjected to every possible kind of re- 
striction. Esterhazy was again instructed to discuss the 
matter in a friendly way with the Pope, and this was 
done on several further occasions ; the reason being 
that the Austrian Government were just at that time 
negotiating with the Rothschilds for a sterling loan. 

In spite of having resumed its good relations with 
Austria, the House of Rothschild was constantly engaged 
in loan negotiations with Sardinia, the enemy of the 
Papal Government. That State was suffering acutely 
from the consequences of the unfortunate war with 
Austria which, after Radetzky’s successes at Mortara 
and Novara, had cost King Albert his crown. As the 
King felt that fortune w-as against him, his son Victor 
Emanuel had to go the hard road of concluding a peace 
witli Austria which was signed in Milan on the Gth 
August. He succeeded in avoiding any surrender of terri- 
toiy, but Austria demanded a substantial war indemnity 
for the payment of wdiich the State of Sardinia had to 
incur a heavy load of debt and enter the international 
financial markets as an applicant for loans. 

Al that time the banker Giov^aniii Nigra was Sardinia’s 
Finance Minister ; although only moderately ciidow^ed 
with financial gifts, he had dared at this difficult moment 
to take over the direction of tlie State finances. He was 
at that time on friendly terms with Count Camillo 
Cavour, who did not then hold any public office, although 
he was already a Member of Parliament. It was with him, 
his authority in such matters being already recognised, 
that Nigra mostly discussed economic questions. 

Even before the conclusion of peace, the Finance 
Minister had got into touch with Rothschild, who had 
asked him what would be the amount of tlie war indem- 
nity demanded by Austria. Rut it was not until after the 
conclusion of peace that serious negotiations were started. 
James came from Paris to Turin to conduct them vdth 
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Nigra, and also came into touch with Cavour. Rothschild 
and Cavour once dined together with Nigra.“ James was 
at first somewhat suspicious ; he asked for information re- 
garding the internal arrangements of Sardinia’s finances, 
and it was not until he had been convinced that the State 
of Sardinia had achieved clarity and order in its own 
affairs that he became more amenable. 

Cavour expressed the following opinion on Roths- 
child *•; “He is really most anxious to have serious 
dealings with this country, and he has repeatedly told 
me that in spite of everything he regards the State of 
Piedmont as established on a firmer basis than that of 
Austria.” 

James had been brought to this opinion by the ex- 
periences of his brother Solomon at Vienna and by events 
in Hungary. Nigra also carried on negotiations with 
James Rothschild independently of Cavour, who wished 
to leave as small a share as possible of tlie loan to the 
Italian bankers. Cavour had hoped that ten to twelve 
millions would be allotted to the Turin and Geneva 
bankers, part of which amount he had wished to be 
reserved for the Swiss banker, de la Rue, who was a 
friend of his and in close business relations with him. 
On the evening of the 4th October, 1849, Nigra had a 
long conference with Rothschild, itv the course of which 
he allowed himself to be persuadea to reserve for the 
Italian bankers only 8,000,000 out of the 62,000,000- 
franc loan. Cavour, who knew nothing of this, went to 
Rothschild the same evening to ask him for 600,000 
francs worth of bonds for dc la Rue, or rather to inform 
him that the banker would underwrite that amount. 

“ The old Jew,” Cavour wrote to de la Rue,‘“ “ replied 
with a smile that you were acting very wisely, and that 
it would be better for you to buy Rentes in Turin and 
Genoa than in Paris. I thought that everything was going 
through splendidly, for it was not until afterwards that 
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Bombrini*' informed me of Nigra’s defection. Under 
these conditions I cannot ask Rothschild for any favours, 
for that would make me an accessory to an operation 
which I consider to be opposed to the best interests of 
the country. I will accept no bonds from him that he 
does not offer freely to all the houses that Avish to apply 
for them.” 

I am furious,” Cavour continued, and I have every 
reason to believe that Nigra has allowed himself to be 
bamboozled by that cunning old rascal Rothschild. . . . 
Nigra ” left me out of the negotiations, only calling me 
in when the agreement was to be signed. I flatter my- 
self that if I had been in his place I should have got better 
terms. I had worked out a scheme through which it 
would have been possible to dispense with Rothschild. 
1 used this scheme to counter some of his demands, but 
could not alter the basis of the agreement, which had 
been definitely fixed. Nigra’s great mistake has been that 
he has not had enough confidence in the capacity of our 
own banks to take up the loan. . . . This morning a Herr 
von Landau •• called to offer me on behalf of Rothschild 
as many Rentes au prix coUtant as I wanted. As you 
may imagine, I refused this offer, but it gave me some 
idea of the way business is done in most of the European 
Cabinets.” 

A few days later, the loan had been fully ; ubscribed.** 
It was so popular with the Italian people that the 
Finance Ministry Avas besieged by a mob Avho positively 
fought to get rid of their money. Turin alone could have 
absorbed ifar more than nine millions. 

“ Nigra is being roundly abused {on jeite les hauts 
cris)y^^ wrote Ca\’our ; “ tlie poor felloAV had the best in- 
tentions in the A\wld and honestly believed that the 
country would he satisfied Avith eight millions. I am con- 
vinced that if the loan had been opened on the first of 
this month, and if, as I suggested, bills on London and 
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Paris had been aecepted in payment, we eould have dis- 
pensed with the Rothschilds.” 

We sec, although he had no official position, how great 
an interest Cavour was already taking in the financial 
business of the State and how much he resented the fact 
that his country had come to be so dependent on the 
House of Rotlisciiild. He had already made up his mind, 
if he should ever have anything to say in the matter, to 
make a radical change from this state of affairs. 

Nevertheless, the loan was a great success for Sardinia, 
and the country had no reason but to congratulate itself 
on its relations with the Rothschild bank. 

The loan, liowever, did not suifice to reliev^e Sardinia 
of all her pressing obligations, or to cover the defuat in 
the Budget. Nigra, therefore, had to look about for a 
further loan ; but on this occasion his unollicial financial 
adviser Cavour meant to keep a closer watch over his 
inexperienced friend and fellow-countryman. ‘‘ Nigra is 
constantly corrospornling with Rothschild,” Cavour 
wrote at the beginning of the year 1850.“ “1 shall see to 
it that ho is not bamboozled.” 

Rothschild, wlio had already made up his mind to 
underwrite the sec^ond loan, assumed an attitude of in- 
difference towards Nigra, in order t(.* secure better con- 
ditions, and he made every effort to ensure that the first 
loan should be quoted as low as pos"^ible on the Bourse, 
so that he would not have to offer loo high a rate for the 
second. 

The slump in the bonds, and Rothschild’s apparent 
reluctance, greatly disconcerted Nigra. It never even 
occurred to him that an effort might be made to raise 
the loan through another House. 

“ If the bonds refuse to rise in value,”*'* Cavour wrote, 
“ it is Nigra who is to blame, since, as he owes Rothschild 
21 millions he cannot make up his mind to enter into 
negotiations for the new loan. You will understand that, 
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until the Baron has definitely secured it, he will continue 
to depress the market. Only an ingenuous person would 
fail to appreciate this fact.” 

In the end James was afraid that he might fail to 
secure the handling of the loan, and he decided to go to 
Turin again himself. 

“ I have been definitely informed,” Cavour wrote on 
the 21st September, 1850,” ‘‘that tlic great Baron will 
shortly arrive at Turin. Nigra is extraordinarily nervous, 
and I cannot understand why ; for if Rothschild takes 
the trouble to come here, he will certainly not leave 
without having concluded his loan, even if it costs him 
one per cent, more to do so.” 

Cavour was at the time keeping away from Turin, 
althougli he was already generally regarded as a candi- 
date for the Ministry and had had occasion to enter into 
lengthy discussions on this matter. That being the posi- 
tion, if he had taken a personal part in the loan negotia- 
tions, he would liav^e given the impression of already acting 
as Finance Minister, without actually being a Minister. 

“ 1 have prolonged my absence from Turin,” Cavour 
stated, ““ “ in order not to have to associate with Rotlis- 
child. I felt that it would have been hardly fitting for 
me, in view of my present abnormal position, to inter- 
fere in the loan negotiations.” 

On the very day on which Cavour wrote this letter, 
the Marehese d’Azeglio, Sardinia’s Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign x\lTairs, summoned Cavour, and 
asked him to accept the portfolio for Agriculture, Trade, 
and Shipping. Cavour assented, although, as he himself 
said,” he knew nothing about shipping. Having now, 
as a Minister, become a member of the Cabinet, this 
brilliant man hcsitattMl no longer to intervene in matters 
of finance and in Nigra’s department, although he was 
naturally unable as yet to exercise a determining 
influence in financial matters. 
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The second loan, annuities of 6,000,000, representing 
a capital value of 1 20,000,000, was concluded by Nigra 
with Rothschild. Four millions of annuities were left to 
Rothschild to sell. Nigra retaining 2,000,000 to be dis- 
posed of at his discretion. The result was that the public 
finances of the State of Sardinia became very closely 
bound up with the House of Rothschild, and Cavour was 
not at all pleased to see his country falling so entirely 
under the financial influence of that House. 

On Parliament authorising the Ministry of Finance 
to issue 18,000 bonds in order fully to repay the debt 
to Austria, Cavour was determined to try and find a way 
of making his country independent of the Rothschilds, 
at any rate in this matter. Cavour conceived the plan 
of selling these securities in Vienna and Frankfort, and 
he asked de la Rue to discuss this suggestion with his 
business friends in those towns, Goldschmidt and Sina. 
“It is a business,” liie Minister wrote,*® “that ought 
to appeal to them. 1 believe tluit they would be very 
pleased to steal a march on Rothschild, and it would 
delight me to put a spoke in the wheel of that Jew who 
is cutting our throats.” 

Cavour’s influence, however, was not as great as he 
could have wished. Nigra was still Minister of Finance, 
and the bonds were not immediately issued. Nigra was 
not equal to his task ; the burden of debt and the deficit 
continued to increase, and the State’s finances fell 
more and more under the influence of the Rothschilds. 

“ I am greatly concerned about the financial position,” 
Cavour wrote to the Prime Minister at the end of March, 
1851*' ; “ Nigra is shockingly incompetent.” 

After he had taken office, Cavour’s oj)position to the 
Finance Minister became more and more pronounced ; 
it culminated in Cavour offering to resign during the 
discussion of commercial agreements with England and 
lielgium, if Nigra should insist upon adhering to his 
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scheme. As Nigra himself felt the burden of office, the 
result was that he, and not Cavour, resigned. 

In April 1851 Cavour was accordingly appointed 
Minister of Finance, and obtained the opportunity of 
demonstrating that he did not merely know how to 
criticise, but was also competent to act. It was certainly 
no cheerful task that he took over. Only rather more 
than half of tlie 4,000,000 annuities underwritten by 
James Rothschild had been sold, while Nigra had 
accepted advances from the House of Rothseliild, so 
that Sardinia owed that House 25,000,000. There were 
still balances on account of the wai* indemnity due to 
Austria, and the budget deficit amounted to 68,000,000. 

In spite of the unfavourable conditions obtaining in 
the Paris market whicli made it diflieiilt to dispose of 
the 4,000,000 which the Rotiischilds had underwritten, 
they wished to get into their own hands the remaining 
2,000,000 which Nigra had reserved, and they made 
proposals to the new Finance Minister to this end. 
Cavour now had Iiis reward for having maintained his 
personal freedom and independence with regard to the 
Rothschikls. He fully realised that the only way of 
obtaining favourable terms in the future was to prove 
to the Rothschilds that they had no monopoly of State 
loans, and that the State was not so entirely dependent 
upon them as they had been able to assume under 
Nigra s administration. 

Cavour meant to avail himself of the Englisli market, 
and for this purpose he applied as early as the 25th 
April, 1851, six days after his appointment as Minister 
of Finance, to Sardinia’s Minister in London, the 
Marchese Emanuel d’A/.eglio. 

“We must,” he wrote,” “at all costs extricate our- 
selves from the painful position in which we arc placed 
with regard to the House of Rothschild. A loan concluded 
in England is the only means whereby w^e can regain 
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our independence. ... It is not my intention im- 
mediately to break with Rothschild, but merely to 
show him that we can do without him. It is possible, 
it is indeed probable, that when he realises that our 
minds are firmly made up he will try to take his share 
in the operation which we want to carry through on 
the London Stock Exchange. In such a case I would 
have no objection to negotiating with him, if he were 
only in agreement with other English bankers. If we 
do not speedily succeed in concluding a loan in London, 
we shall find ourselves compelled again to pass through 
the Caudine Forks of the Rothschilds.” 

“This financial operation,” Cavour wrote at the same 
time to the Deputy, Count Revel,** “ is of an import- 
ance that cannot possibly be over-estimated ; it alone 
can liberate us from our dependenee upon the House 
of Rothschild, which for some time has had such a 
devastating effect upon our credit.” 

Having obtained powers from Parliament to conclude 
the loan, Cavour was particularly inclined to consider 
the House of C. J. Hainbro & Son, originally a Danish 
firm from Copenhagen, which had settled in England 
after the 1848 revolutions, the family becoming natura- 
lised. In July of that year Cavour did in fact succeed in 
concluding the loan with llambro. He noted this success 
with satisfaction, adding,** “ If wc had not succeeded 
in obtaining money in England the Government would 
have been compelled again to fall into the hands of the 
Rothschilds and to accept such terms as they might have 
been pleased to force upon the State, terms which would 
have been all the harder, after the Ministry had made 
such intense efforts to escape from their domination. 
Moreover, my personal prestige, as the new Finance 
Minister, would have suffered a severe blow.” 

The various branches of the Rothschilds had observed 
Cavour’s manoeuvre with the greatest dissatisfaction, and 
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had done everything possible to upset the negotiations. 

“ The loan,” Cavour wrote to Count Revel, “ “ was 
concluded in the nick of time, for it seems to me that our 
enemies had all but united the whole of public opinion 
against us. I believe the article in The Times*' was in- 
spired by the Rothschilds. Baron James stated publicly 
that we should fail. Indeed, he made a pun about it : 

‘ Vemprunt itait ouvert, mais non convert.' ” 

This was indeed true, for of the £3,600,000 nominal 
loan at 85, £1,400,000 at first remained unsold. However, 
everything ended well, for it was possible later on, when 
times were better, to dispose of the remaining securities 
at a better priee. The terms on which Hambro had con- 
cluded the loan were more favourable than those granted 
by Rothschild in the case of the earlier loan. Cavour was 
enabled to pay Austria the last instalments of the war 
indemnity, and show Rothschild that he was not as 
indispensable as Rothschild had hitherto imagined. 

Cavour now felt more friendly to the House of Roths- 
child, and allowed them to transfer to Vienna the six 
million of war indemnity which were still payable to 
Austria, “for,” he wrote, “it has hitherto been the 
Rothschilds who have paid for us and collected for 
Austria. I think it will be well, in order not entirely to 
alienate that great financial power, to pay this last 
instalment of our misfortunes through them.” ” 

But the Rothschilds were ext^eedingly angry at 
Cavour’s action, and they meant to show that they could 
not be easily trifled with. They did everything possible 
to depress the price of earlier loans, which they had got 
rid of, and, at the beginning of September, Sardinian 
Rentes were in fact quoted at a very heavy discouni on 
the Pans Bourse. Although this development was not 
entirely unexpected, Cavour was not pleased. 

“ I was more annoyed than alarnicd,” Cavour wrote 
to Revel, “ at the slump in our bonds. I know that this 
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is certainly mainly attributable to the efforts of Roths- 
child. He has, it is true, not attempted to deal in the 
script directly, as he is too cunning for that, but he has 
directed his efforts to depressing our earlier 5 per cent, 
loan, and in that he has succeeded. In fact he has had 
large blocks of securities sold in Turin, not through one 
of his own agents, but through a House which is not 
known to be associated with him. . . . This operation has 
been kept very secret, and has caused the serious slump 
which wc have experienced, and which has reacted upon 
the Paris market, that market being unfortunately only 
too sensitive to any downward movement. But this 
manoeuvre must come to a natural end ; Rothschild, who 
has now been selling for six months without acquiring 
any of the bonds himself, will soon find his power of 
action exhausted, and then the reaction will set in. I 
therefore beg you, my dear Count, to tell Mr. Ilambro 
to be of good courage, jmd point out to him that this war- 
to-the-knife which the great baron has declared, does not 
frighten us. ... I am told that there is a certain Corti •• 
at the Sardinian Embassy in London and that he is a 
highly gifted and intelligent man ; he might be instructed 
to act as our intermediary with Mr. Ilambro.”” 

Cavour was proved right ; the Rentes did not fare so 
badly. The rate improved, and, in January 1852, they 
were quoted at a very fair price on the Paris Bourse. 
The House of Rothschild thereu[)on again approacHfed the 
Piedmont Government, James sending his son Alphonse 
to Turin to offer Count Cavour a loan of 40, 000, 000 francs 
(2.000,000 Rentes) at the extraordinarily favourable 
rate of 92. Cavour did not intend yet to issue a further 
loan, but he was delighted by the high figure offered by 
the House of Rothschild, which he rightly regarded as 
attributable to the success of his move in England.” He 
laid the jiroposal before the Chamber with the observa- 
tion that he would be able to carry on until the early 
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months of 1853 without a loan. The Chamber accord- 
ingly, not wishing the country’s debt to be prematurely 
increased, rejected the offer in spite of all its advantages. 

Meanwhile, after a short interval of retirement, Cavour 
became Prime Minister on the 4th November, 1852, re- 
taining the portfolio of Finance. During the early days 
of January 1853, the Piedmont Treasury, as had been 
expected, again felt the need of money, and Cavour 
decided to sell the 2,000,000 Rentes which Nigra had 
reserved out of the loan of 1851. 

James, who had always wanted to underwrite this 
portion of the loan which he had liai idled, did not hesi- 
tate to travel to Turin, lie offered 88, whereas Cavour 
asked 95, and in the end he agreed to 94 . 50, that is, four 
points above the highest price that Hambro had ever 
reached. 

This money, however, did not suffice, and Cavour was 
forced to consider a new loan which this time he intended 
to be a 3 per cent. one. Cavour had no objection to 
the House of Rothschild in principle ; he merely wanted 
to get the best possible conditions for his country, and 
ecjutrived skilfully to play off one financier against 
another. Hambro felt that he was too weak to under- 
take a second loan on a large scale, and Count Corti re- 
ported accordingly to Cavour. Cavour instructed him 
to go to Paris and negotiate with I’ould and see whether 
the Credit Mobilier^ who were in keen rivah’y with the 
Rothschilds, would not be pre})arcd to underwrite 
the loan. He sent Corti an introductory letter, which the 
latter handed to Fould on the 21st January, 1853. Corti 
stated to Fould that Cavour was absolutely free to nego- 
tiate the loan win re the interests of his country would 
be best served, and that he would therefore conclude it 
where he could get the best terms. 

“ I believe,” Fould rej)licd,-* “ that you will find 
the market in Paris and London well-disposed to your 
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country. The slump which has again occurred lately is 
a consequence of the deliberate manoeuvres of Roths- 
child, and of the fact that everybody is sure that you 
intend to issue a further loan.” 

Corti’s view was tliat Fould had the highest opinion 
of Sardinia and was very much inclined to underwrite 
the loan en bloc. On the following day, Corti again called 
on Fould, who talked to him about his syndicate (the 
Credit Mobilier), saying how marvellous it was, and that 
its like could not be found anywhere else. He then asked 
about terms, and Corti mentioned the figure 70 ; Fould 
said that was too dear, and that he must insist upon 
better terms. Nevertheless, it was apparent that he was 
most keenly anxious to underwrite the loan.** 

Meanwhile Cavour had received Corti’s letter. 

“ My dear Count,” he replied, “ I have read with great 
interest the report oi‘ your conversation with M. llen- 
jamin Fould ; you have skilfully carried out the instruc- 
tions that I gave you. T request you to call on M. Fould 
again before you leave, and to do everything possible to 
induce him to name a price. You may tell him that I am 
expecting him to make a move, but you must give him 
clearly to understand that I am not in the least in a 
hurry, and that I am determined to foUow his advice 
and wait until the storm that is raging on the Bourses 
of Paris and London is over,”** ^ 

Corti further reported from Paris** that Fould was 
still very jealous of Rothschild. Fould had once said tc 
him with some heat, “ Cavour must choose between me 
and him.” The French financier was particularly excited 
when he heard that Alphonse Rothschild had again set out 
for Turin ; and he had every reason to be, for while 
Cavour was instructing his envoy Corti to negotiate 
with Benjamin Fould and the firm of Fould-Oppcnheiiu, 
the Minister himself was negotiating in Turin with 
Rothschild. 
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At the beginning of February, statements appeared 
in several Paris papers to the effect that the new Sar- 
dinian loan had already been concluded with the House 
of Rothschild. In a state of high excitement, Fould asked 
Corti the meaning of this, and the latter truthfully 
replied that he had no knowledge of it. “ Fould’s 
information, however, was not derived solely from the 
Rothschild himself who, without suspecting that Fould 
was also negotiating with Sardinia, asked him whether he 
would care to have a share in a Sardinian loan, saying 
that in that case he would be prepared to transfer a por- 
tion to him. Fould declined the offVr, stating that he 
wished to retain his freedom of action in that matter, in 
order to be able to act on his own account.*’ In dealing 
with Corti he showed a growing keenness to take over 
the loan. About this time Fould raslily said to Roths- 
child, when the latter again proposed that he should take 
part in the loan, in a rather self-satisfied and patronising 
manner, that he was sorry, but he was himself engaged 
in similar negotiations. Rothschild was much taken 
aback, and asked him several questions, amongst others 
enquiring as to the price. Fould naturally did not reply, 
but he was to pay dearly for having given himself away. 
Rothschild still endeavoured, through the Finance 
Minister, M. Bincau, to ascertain the price that Fould 
had asked, and the price that he had been offered, and 
then immediately sent his son to Turin. Luigi Corti 
called on Fould on the 27th February, informing him 
that Favour’s price was 73, whereupon Fould pretended 
to be highly disconcerted, and made his first counter 
offer of 66.66.** Luigi Corti thereupon said that that 
figure was quite impossible, and that he ought to make 
a reasonable offer, as Rothschild was in Turin, and pre- 
pared to snap the business up under his nose. Young 
Rothschild had indeed actually arrived at Turin on the 
evening of the 26th February, 1853, although Favour 
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had not invited his visit in any way. The Minister, 
Cavour, was advised of his arrival by the representative 
of the House of Rothschild, G. Landau. The news 
stiffened Cavour’s resistance to an extraordinary 
degree. 

“ My dear Count,” the Prime Minister wrote to 
Luigi Corti the same day, “ M. Fould wants to take our 
loan by storm and to profit by the panic which has over- 
whelmed the Bourses of Paris and I.ondon to compel 
us to capitulate on unfavourable terms. We cannot, 
however, nor should we, hurry unduly. You must 
therefore play for time.” 

Corti accordingly had to stay in Paris, and Cavour 
wrote him a jocular letter saying that he ought to find 
a young and rich heiress to pay his attentions to.‘® 

Meanwhile, negotiations proceeded between Luigi 
Corti and Fould. The latter, and the banks which he 
represented, were unwilling to offer substantially better 
terms. The young diplomat used the gr(‘atest preeaution 
in keeping Cavour informed, lest the correspondence 
should be intercepted. Just at the critical moment 
telegraphic communications between Paris and Turin 
were broken. 

Thereupon Alphonse Rothschild at Turin offered Cavour 
on his own responsibility 70, subjc'ct to 2 per cent, 
commission, and Cavour accepted. “ [ believe,” lic^rote 
to his banker friend, “that it would not have been 
possible to get better terms. You will appreciate the fact 
that Fould’s competition has been worth some millions 
to us.”» 

Cavour thereupon telegraphed to Corti •• on the 3rd 
March that he had come to terms with Rothschild as 
the latter had offered so mmdi better terms than Fould. 
C.orti broke off the negotiations and left Paris without 
having had time to follow out Cavour’s playful sug- 
gestion. In later years he often enjoyed saying how 
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cleverly Cavour had played the various greedy finan- 
ciers off against one another. The great statesman in 
later years, too, was guarded and cynical in his dealings 
with the House of Rothschild, and was always afraid 
“ d'etre juive par Rothschild^'" as he put it.“ 

Corti’s services were warmly recognised by Cavour. ‘‘ I 
thank you, my dear Count,” he wrote to him, ‘‘for the 
manner in which you have carried through the task 
wdth which you were entrusted. Although the agreement 
was not concluded tlirough you, you contributed very 
largely to its success.” 

Through the skilful manner in wine h he had handled 
the problem, Cavour, the new star on the political 
horizon, and the genius of the unification of Italy, 
had proved himself the financial equal, nay, the superior, 
ill his contest with the Rothschilds. 

At about the same time, Bismari;k, the statesman of 
the unification of Germany, came into contact with 
the Frankfort Rotlischild through his appointment as 
Prussian Minister to the Diet at Frankfort, since the 
Rothschilds, as bankers to the Federation, looked after 
its hnancial affairs. 

As long as Mettcrnich had been at the helm, the Ger- 
man I'ederation, and its organ, the Diet at Frankfort, 
wwked harmoniously, since Prussia and Austria fol- 
lowed similar aims. It is true that the nation \ as by no 
means satisfied with the ineffectiveness of the Diet in 
internal affairs, while it was disgusted with its impotence 
abroad. The revolutions that convulsed Europe in 1848 
and 1849 at once upset the tranquil working of the Diet. 
The idea of national unity took a strong hold upon 
Germany, and after tin: episode of the National Assembly 
Prussia and Austria ca(*h came forward with the in- 
tention of assuming the h adership of Germany. Whilst 
the Prussian Govi rnment summoned its supportei’s to 
Erfm-t, Austria called upon all German States to re^^tore 
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and reopen the Frankfort Diet, as it had been consti- 
tuted before the revolution. Austria had triumphantly 
dealt with the risings in Italy, in Hungary, and in Vienna, 
the heart of the monarchy ; and her new leader. Prince 
Schwartzenberg, proceeded to turn his whole attention 
to regaining Austria’s old dominating position in Ger- 
many. In this he could count on the support of Russia, 
who had shown, in the case of Hungary, that she was 
prepared to come to the rescue with armed force in 
suppressing revolution. At that time Prussia’s military 
strength was not sufficient to enable her to put a 
recovered Austria in her place. She was therefore 
compelled on the 29th March, 1850, to yield to the 
humiliating demands of Schwartzenberg. 

One year later, the German Diet of 1815 was restored, 
and Prussia also notified her intention of re-entering 
the Diet in May 1851. 

Amschel Meyer Rothschild had maintained an attitude 
of cautious reserve as he Avatched the vicissitudes of 
the struggle for the settlement of the German consti- 
tution that was being carried on in his native town. 
Although he was banker to the Federation, and there- 
fore intimately concerned in its destiny, he did his utmost 
to remain aloof from all complications, being in 1850 
already seventy-seven years old. Efforts were constantly 
being made to draw him into politics. lie was ^sked, 
for instance, to finance politi(‘al newspapers, but the 
House of Rothschild refused to have anything to do with 
such proposals. If they needed papers they always had 
recourse to individual editors, who had the desired 
articles published, but they were never tempted to pub- 
lish a paper themselves, in which tliey would have had 
to identify themselves with a definite politi(!al point of 
view and a clearly defined programme. Amschel Meyer 
accordingly replied on the 20th March, 1849, to a. 
proposal of this nature, that his House had “ always 
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objected to taking part in the foundation of political 
papers,” and he therefore sincerely regretted that he 
was unable to fall in with the suggestion. 

Prussia’s re-entry into the Diet called for the appoint- 
ment of a representative. On the 10th May, Otto von 
Bismarck, who was appointed to this office at the age of 
barely thirty-six, arrived at Frankfort. Although per- 
sonally he shared the conservative sentiments of Austria, 
he was inspired by a presentiment of the future great- 
ness of his country, and determined, in spite of all that 
had occurred, to secure for Prussia th(' place in Germany 
that was her due, and if necessary to fight for it. 

Bismarck’s first impression of Frankfort was not a 
favourable one ; he found it “ deadly dull,” ** and his 
new profession of diplomacy was anything but congenial 
to him. He described the so(‘ial life of the delegates as 
('(insisting of nothing but ‘‘ suspicious spying on one 
another ” ; “ no one,” he wrote, ‘‘ woulci believe how 
much charlatanism and self-importance there is about 
this diplomacy.” 

Bismarck was looking for lodgings, and meanwhile 
was seeing (*allers in a plain furnished room in the town. 
One of the first to call on him was old Amschel Meyer 
Rothschild, who wished to get on good terms both with 
the representative of Prussia, and with Count Thun, the 
representative of Austria. Bismarck regarded I’othschild 
as a curiosity, for he was little impressed with exclusive 
society in Frankfort. 

‘‘You need not be afraid of high society here,”“ 
Bismarck wrote to his wife. “ As far as money goes, 
Roths(?hild stands higliest, and if you were to take 
all their money away from the others, they would 
not stand particularly high. After all, money doesn’t 
really count, and— may the Lord keep me humble, for 
the temptation to become self-satisfied here is very 
great.” 
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Rothschild’s call was followed up with several invita- \ 
tions to the house of the aged banker. In order to give 
Bismarck no chance of refusal, Rothschild’s first invita- 
tion to dinner was for a very long time ahead. Bismarck 
replied that he would come if he were still alive. “ My 
answer,” Bismarck wrote to his wife,** “ affected 
Amschel so profoundly that he has told everybody 
about it, and goes about saying, ‘ Why shouldn’t he 
live ? Why should he die ? The man is young and 
strong ’ ! ” 

The impression which old Rothschild made upon 
Bismarck is described in a letter which he wrote shortly 
afterwards to his wife : “ I picked the enclosed leaves for 
you in old Amschel Rothschild’s garden ; I like him 
because he’s a real old Jew pedlar, and does not pretend 
to be anything else ; he is strictly orthodox and refuses 
to touch anything but kosher food at his dinners. ‘ Take 
thome bread wdth yo\i for the deer,’ he said to his 
servant, as he went out to show me his garden, in which 
he keeps tame deer, ‘ Ilerr Beraun [13aron] thith plan! 
cotht me two thouthand gulden — on my honour it 
cotht me two thouthand gulden cash. You can have 
it for a thouthand ; or if you’d like it ath a prethent, 
he’ll bring it to your houthe. God kno^' Ih I like you, 
Beraun, you’re a fine, handthomc fellow.’ He is a short,, 
thin little man, and quite grey. The eldest of line, 
but a poor man in his palace ; he is a childless widower, 
wdio is cheated by his servants and despised by con- 
ceited Frenchified and Anglicised nephews and nieces 
who will inherit his wealth without any love or 
gratitude.” 

When on the 18th August, 1851, Bismarck was finally 
appointed Prussian Envoy to the Diet, Rothschild 
made still greater efforts to ingratiate himself with the 
new power. Bismarck had still failed to find lodgings 
that would be within his means. Amschel offered him 
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an elegant Rothschild villa some way out, on the 
Bockenheim Road. 

On the 1st October Bismarck moved into the house 
at 40 Bockenheimer Landstrassc, which, as a matter 
of fact, did not belong to the Rothschilds, but the first 
two floors of which had been used by Carl Meyer 
von Rothschild on the occasion of his second visit to 
Frankfort. 

No sooner had these personal matters been settled 
when politics engaged Bismarck’s full attention. The 
defeat of Prussia at Olmutz burnt in his soul. He and 
the leading men at Berlin were at heart convinced that 
Prussia had the right to seize the leadership of Germany ; 
to establish her ascendancy over Germany. The fact 
that Austria indisputably enjoyed the formal leadership 
at Frankfort made Bismarck all the more determined 
to watch over Prussia’s inten sts. 

It became apparent that Vienna intended to use the 
Diet, the majority of whose States were in lavour of 
Auslrhi, for the purpose of outvoting Prussia, but 
Bismarck meant at once to contest Austria’s leading 
pe/->^' ion as far as this was possible. The following remark 
which he made shortly after his appointment was 
characteristic of the man : liCt him but have his way, 
he said, and he would return with Austria’s scalp. •• 
Bismarck was reserved and somewhat suspicious in 
his attitude towards the House of Rothschild, since he 
felt that he had reason to believe that the bank was more 
attached to Austria than to any other Federal State. 

The Rothschilds had at that time been in Berlin on 
financial matters/* and had expressed a wish to be 
gi-anted the title of Bankers to the Prussian Court.” 
The Government at Berlin asked Bismarck to express 
his opinion on request, and the latter replied that 
in his view^ tin Rothsehihis wTre adequately rewarded 
by their pecuniary profit for any possible efforts ihcy 
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might have made in the interests of Prussia. Thereupon 
the proposal was dropped. 

Bismarck was annoyed because Austria took the 
chair at the Diet, and her representative carried the 
title, Presiding Envoy. The opposition between Prussia 
and Austria was constantly making itself felt, and 
questions of minor importance were often the occasion 
for a struggle for prestige.*® Such a question arose on 
the subject of the fleet. The central authority at Frank- 
fort had created a German fleet in 1848, to which Prussia 
contributed financially, while Austria tlid not. It had 
become necessary to find further funds, and it fell to 
the Presiding Envoy, Count Thun, to bring the matter 
before the Assembly. An assessment of the States was 
to be made, but Prussia protested against any further 
expenditure as long as certain States were in arrears 
in respect of the earlier instalments duo. The matter 
dragged on until th('. requirements of the fleet l>ccamc so 
pressing that something had to be done. Towards the 
end of the year, Bismarck had almost made up his mind 
to agree to the assessri'cnt, when he received peremptory 
instructions from Mantcuffel to protest against it and 
immediately to return to Berlin. The Prussian Envoy 
left for Berlin on the 3rd January. 185!i, and in accord- 
ance with the established praeti( e lie ask( c* his opponent. 
Count Thun, who was exceedingly aiigiy at the attitude 
of the Prussian Government and th(-‘ diflieultlfes which 
it was constantly making, to represent him in his absence, 
anomalous though the position would be. Now the 
officers and men of the fleet required their pay. “ It 
was essential,” as Thun observed, ‘‘as speedily as 
possible to see that the deficit was covered, unless we 
were prepared to face a mutiny on the ships.” 

Thun accordingly summoned a meeting of the Diet 
for the 7th January, when the Prussian Envoy, Bis- 
marck, would be absent ; and after a lively debate it 
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was decided to ask the Rothschilds for a loan of 260,000 
gulden to meet these requirements, on the security of 
the Federal moneys deposited with the bank. Thun, 
who proposed the motion, had simultaneously to vote 
against it as representative of Prussia. Bismarck and 
the Prussian Government were kept telegraphically 
informed of what was happening by the Counsellor of 
liCgation, Wetzel. 

The day after the resolution was carried Count Thun 
proceeded to enter into confidential negotiations with 
Rothschild,” to determine the conditions on which 
the necessary money could be advanced. The banker 
was prepared to grant the loan for six months, at 4 per 
cent., without charging commission, merely expressing 
the wish that he should not be required to put the terms 
into writing, as this might convey the impression that 
he wanted to take advantage of the unfortunate position 
in which tlie fleet was placed. 

The Diet therefore immediately agreed to the neces- 
sary advance of 60,000 gulden, and addressed a letter 
to the House of Rothschild, asking them to pay this 
amount. Meanwhile Bismarck telegraphed on tlie 9th 
January to Wetzel, instructing him to protest to 
Amschel Meyer, and on the 10th he confirmed these 
instructions in detail in the following message : ‘‘ Prussia 
does not regard the contemplated payment of money 
as a Federal loan ; the Federal monej^s deposited with 
Rothschild cannot legitimately be diverted from the 
object to which they had been originally assigned. 
Register your protest with Rothschild against this 
money being spent or appropriated. We maintain our 
right of action against the House of Rothschild for any 
damage that we or the Federation may suffer through 
such payment, Rothschild is not required to obey the 
President’s instructions in loan matters.”” 

When, on the evening of the 10th, Wetzel met Count 
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Thun, who was “ taking a breath of air after a hard and 
trying day,” Wetzel told him that he had intended to 
come and see him** in order confidentially to inform 
him that he had received instructions from Berlin to 
bring pressure to bear upon Rothschild to refuse to 
advance money for the fleet. Thun replied to him that 
this was Wetzel’s affair, and that, although he had the 
highly unpleasant duty of representing Prussia in the 
Diet at that time, he was not responsible for her actions, 
but only her mouthpiece. He added that he was doubtful 
vhether Rothschild would listen to Prussia’s views, 
since he had received his instructions from the Presid- 
ing Officer in the prescribed form, in aceordan(?e with a 
resolution of the Diet, and he was not to take cognisance 
of the negotiations at the meeting of the Diet, or of 
differences of opinion belw^ecn the various members. 
Wetzel said to Thun that this was liis opinion also and 
that for this reasem it was all the more painful for him 
to carry out his instructions. Whereupon they parted. 

As Thun expected that such action on the part of the 
Prussian Delegation could not fail to produce some effect 
upon Rothschild, he asked one of his attaches, the Baron 
von Nell, to call on Rothschild on some pretext or 
another on tlie morning of tl)e lOth, and endeavour to 
ascertain his attitude. Herr von Nell reported to Count 
Thun in due course that he had found Rothschild entirely 
changed in his attitude, and that Rothschil^ had sai 1 
to him that he could not aftorcl to make an enemy of 
Prussia. Finally Rothschild iiad stated that he wanted 
to give the matter further consideration, and that he 
wished to reque st Count Thun to fix a time for the fol- 
low^ing day, the 11th, that he could come and discuss the 
matter with him. Thun invited him to come at 12 o’clock. 
The position was exceedingly painful for Rothschild. lie 
did not in the least wish to annoy either Austria or 
Prussia, and he wanted to remain banker to the Diet 
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and carry on his business in peace ; and now he suddenly 
found himself faced with the conflicting claims of two 
of the most important States of the Federation and was 
compelled to take sides with one of them. He described 
the difficulties of his position in eloquent language to 
Count Thun, during their conversation on the 11th 
January. According to his report, Thun put the following 
points to Rothschild : “ Who has to decide questions 
affecting the business of the Federation? The Federal 
Assembly. What is the official means by which the 
Federal Assembly communicates its wishes to third 
persons such as yourself? Through the Delegate who 
presides over the Diet. The demand which you have 
recicived has therefore fulfilled all the eonditions neces- 
sary to make it in order. In my opinion Prussia has no 
reply at all if you say to her : ‘ I have no knowledge of 
what occurs within the Federal Assembly. My legal 
authority is the Presiding Delegate, who has sent me 
his insiTuctions in accordance with a resolution of the 
Diet, and I have carried out these instructions as in my 
position I am required to do.’ ” Thun also gave Roths- 
child to understand that if he refused to make the desired 
payment Thun would be compelled to call a further 
meeting of the Diet upon the following day. It would be 
impossible for the majority of the Assembly to allow an 
individual Government to prevent the execution of a 
resolution which it had passed, so that in all probability 
it would pass a resolution that the Diet’s business should 
be transferred to another bank at Frankfort, which 
would be prepared to pay the money when it was wanted. 

The aged Amschel Meyer followed what the Count had 
to say in a condition of great excitement. He suggested, 
as a way out of the difficulty, that he should be authorised 
to pay the 60,000 gulden to Austria’s account. Thun, 
however, stated that he could not agree to this. In the 
end Amschel Meyer yielded to the pressure brought to 
W 
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bear by the Count and the combined endeavours of his 
entourage^ and promised to make the payment. As the 
old man left Count Thun’s antechamber, he met the 
Prussian Counsellor Wetzel, who had called to discuss 
the same matter with the Presiding Delegate. 

Thun reported as follows with regard to the dramatic 
discussion with the Prussian diplomat, which resulted : 
“ I could not refrain from telling him just exactly what 
I thought. I began by explaining that I felt so indignant 
about Prussia’s last actions that it would be impossible 
for me completely to restrain myself ; I found this all the 
more difficult since, in accordance with my conceptions 
of duty and honour, I had never permitted myself to 
give third persons the slightest inkling of the constant 
differences and divisions of opinion that had occurred 
at the meetings of the Diet, and I had accjordingly applied 
the greatest self-control in my recent discussions with 
the Rothschilds. I s;tid I must therefore ask him not to 
regard any expressions I used as oilicial. I felt that I 
must honestly say that it had never occurred to me as 
conceivable that a Government of the Federation could 
ever be moved so far to degrade the Federation’s 
authority as to protest to a banker against a resolution 
passed by the Fcderatioji, leaving it oiu^n to liim to let 
the whole town and the whole of Germany know" what 
was happening. If Prussia had b^en concerned only to 
maintain her principles, a fornial protest at tlA meeting 
of the Diet would have sufficed ; the incident, however, 
revealed the fact that Prussia w"as not concerned with 
achieving this trivial object, but wished to establish 
what, in my view, was an entirely unreasonable and 
inadmissible principle, namely that Ihrussia alone should 
lay down the law to the Federation ; and if this were so, 
the very existence of the Federation w"ould be at stake, 
for those questions which we have conscientiously en- 
deavoured to keep in the background would be forced 
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to an issue, and that the decision in their case might 
easily lead to consequences of the gravest nature.” 

Thun also gave the Counsellor to understand that in 
such circumstances it would be exceedingly painful, and 
indeed impossible, for him to take the place of the 
Prussian dclcg«atc. 

The Presiding Delegate was indeed enraged to the 
utmost by Prussia’s action. “ It had not occurred to 
anybody,” he wrote to his Government, “that it would 
be possible, even for Prussia, to have recourse to such a 
disgustingly contemptible means as to appeal to a Jew 
against the Diet. I feel that their action has made the 
position so acnite that an understanding and reconcilia- 
tion will no longer be possible. The Diet naturally could 
not accept the position, and if Rothschild had not agreed 
to pay the money, I could not have left the matter in 
suspense for another twenty-four hours, even if war 
would have been the inevitable result. The failure of this 
attempt will merely serve to m.ake Prussia feel humili- 
ated ; she will be more irritable than ever, and I myself 
do not perceive how she can reverse her policy.” 

He went on to state that his success in inducing Roths- 
child to pay liad produced a few days’ peace, but that 
Prussia’s aim was still merely to humiliate the Diet. '' As 
T have said,” Thun’s letter continued, “ I am convinced 
that Prussia will not allow matters to proceed to ex- 
tremes, that is, to a breach, if she secs in otherst the firm 
determination not to be intimidated by the idea of pro- 
ceeding to extremes. And it seems to me that matters 
have now reached the point where such a firm attitude 
is an absolute 77ecessityy 

Amschcl Meyer Rothschild, having yielded to Thun’s 
pressure, had replied to the Counsellor, Wetzel, stating 
that he would be exceeding the bounds of his business 
duties in an unwarrantable manner if he were to take 
account of a difference obtaining in the High Federal 
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Assembly and were to refuse to grant an advance which 
he had been required to make by the High Federal 
Assembly through the recognised channel of its Presiding 
Delegate. He was unable to take cognisance of the 
protest and was compelled to make the money 
available. 

Wetzel accordingly reported •• that Amschel Meyer 
was paying the money in spite of any representations 
that had been made. He said that the banker would 
rather sacrifice the money than fall out with Austria ; 
and that Count Thun was highly indignant, as he re- 
garded the protest as an insult to the whole Diet, and 
wished therefore to be relieved from the representation 
of Prussia. 

Thun was not content with leaving it to Wetzel to 
report, but himself wrote direct to his Prussian colleague, 
Bismarck, at Berlin. In this letter he also stated that he 
would never have believed •’ that a German Govern- 
ment belonging to the Diet could so far have degraded 
the authority and prestige of the German Diet as to 
protest to a Jew agi inst the resolution of the Diet. . . . 
“ I confess,” wrote Thun, ‘‘ that so long as I live I shall 
blush to think of it. The evening wliei: Counsellor Wetzel 
showed me the protest, I could have cri('d like a child at 
the disgrace to our common fatlierland.” 

Bismarck replied very sharply"* : It is not our fault 
if, as you say, the Diet has been dragged ir^ the muci 
through arguments with a Jew ; it is the fault of those 
who have exploited the Diet’s business connection with 
a Jew in order, in an unconstitutional manner, to divert 
moneys that were in the Jew’s keeping from the object 
to which they had been assigned.” 

Thun still further embittered the dispute by declaring 
the Prussian official of the Federal Treasury, Criiger, 
who had protested against money being paid by Roths- 
child, dismissed from his office. 
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Meanwhile, a telegram was received from Vienna, 
where the Government was horrified at the entirely un- 
expected dispute with Prussia. Thun was severely repri- 
manded, Schwartzenbcrg giving him to understand that 
he was not prepared to run the risk of suddenly one day 
learning by telegram from Frankfort that Austria would 
have to march against Prussia. This cold douche from 
Vienna had a very damping effect on the gravely offended 
Thun. But his first interview with Bismarck, who re- 
turned to Frankfort on the 28 rd January, was of a highly 
emotional nature. Bismarck took a very firm tone, and, 
amongst other tilings, referred to the matter of Criiger, 
giving Thun to understand that his Government would 

never recognise the right of the Presiding Delegate to 
dismiss an official of the kingdom of Prussia.” 

Thun endeavoured to maintain his point of view 
against Bismarck’s ‘‘ schoolmaster’s tone,” as he called 
it. When Bismarck, on taking his leave, stated for the 
S(KM)nd time that he expected to pack his trunks in a fev/ 
days, Thun replied that he could but congratulate him 
cm getting out of a position which must have been a 
liighly painful and unsavoury one for a man of honour, 
since the Governments themselves attached so little im- 
portanc^e to the maintenance of the honour and prestige 
of an assembly in which they were jointly represented, 
that they were prepared to protest to a Jew against this 
resolution.** 

Bismarck showed the Rothschilds very plainly how 
angry he was with them. He did not accept any of their 
invitations, and showed them in every possible way how 
strongly he disapproved of their conduct in this matter. 
All the Rothschilds’ efforts to conciliate him availed 
nothing for the time being, and Bismarck did not con- 
fine himself to a social boycott, but, in his wrath at the 
Rothschilds having placed money at the disposal of the 
Diet in spite of Prussia’s protest, he endcavo\>red also 
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to secure that his Government should break off all busi- 
ness dealings with the House. 

“ As your Excellency is aware,” Bismarck wrote on the 
11th March to the Prussian Prime Minister, Manteuffel,’" 
“ the firm of Meyer Amschel von Rothschild and sons 
here has completely ignored the protest . . . and 
paid the sum of 60,000 gulden at its own peril, as 
the head of the firm himself stated, in order not to spoil 
its relations with the Imperial Government of Austria. 
The protest did have the result that it was decided not 
completely to carry out the resolution, authorising the 
military sub-committee to take up a loan of over 260,000 
gulden ; but it would have been easy for the House of 
Rothschild to find reasons for withholding the 60,000 
gulden, or for paying the money in some other way, 
without cxeessive collusion with the Austrian Govern- 
ment. Your Excellency may infer the extent to which that 
House is anxious to please the Austrian Government in 
every possible waj from the fact that he immediately 
informs the Austrian Delegate of every remittance 
that he receives foi the Prussian Delegation to the 
Diet. On one occasion Count Thun actually informed 
me that the House of Rothschild liad been instructed to 
make such a payment before I liad received any ofliciai 
intimation to that effect. The conduct of tlic House of 
Rothschild in conne(*tion with tlJs protest has caused 
me to ignore all invitations from the Herr vem Roths- 
child resident here, and in general to give him to under- 
stand that his action has been highly displeasing to the 
Prussian Government. 

‘‘ I cannot but also regard it as desirable that the 
business relationship in which the Prussian Delegation 
to the Diet has hitherto stood with the House of Roths- 
child should be broken off, and that the business should 
be transferred to another firm here. Your Excellency 
will agree with me that a continuance of this relationship 
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would be liable to be misinterpreted and might be 
represented as indicating that the Prussian Government 
had convinced itself that the House of Rothschild could 
not have acted otherwise.’’ 

Bismarck accordingly proposed the House of Moritz 
Bethmann as being a suitable House to be entrusted with 
the business instead of the Rothschild bank. It trans- 
pired, however, that the Rothschilds had a supporter 
in the President of the Sechandlung Bank, whose 
name was Bloch. Manteuffel had referred Bismarck’s 
proposal to the Prussian Finance Minister Bodelschwingh, 
and he had consulted Bloch. Prussia had concluded 
loans with the House of Rothschild both in 1850 and in 
1852 and, although Bloch expressed the opinion that the 
House of Bethmann was perfectly sound and reliable, 
he suggested that there were “other considerations of a 
general nature, especially in the interests of the Seehand- 
lung, against the change.” He mentioned that the See- 
handlung had very considerable sums on deposit with 
the Rothschilds, which they could at any moment deal 
with as they pleased, and the important question arose 

whether, having regard to the substantial amounts 
that are involved in this case, another firm would be in 
a position to offer the same security as the Rothschilds 
undoubtedly afford.” 

Bloch further pointed out that whereas the Ilcrren 
Bethmann, in spite of the invitation they had received 
from him, had taken no share in the loan of 1850 or in 
the loan of 1852, the Rothschilds had invested very 
considerable sums in both these loans, and had always 
co-operated most readily with the state of Pru'^sia in 
other financial operations. They must therefore obviously 
feel themselves slighted by the sudden withdrawal of the 
business in question ; and besides, it was possible that on 
a future occasion the success of similar financial operations 
might be fhistrated through the opposition of these 
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bankers who, through their extensive means, exercised 
a determining influence on the money market, and 
that, in any case, without their assistance the success of 
such operatic ns would be made much more difficult. 

Bloch further stated that he was “ far from holding a 
brief for the Herren von Rothschild, or from wishing 
to give them any advantage inconsistent with the 
public interest,” and expressed the opinion that they 
were hardly likely to favour Austria as against Prussia, 
since their attitude in financial transactions was affected 
by purely business considerations. 

Having regard, therefore, to the business relationship 
between the Seehandlung and the Rothschilds, he 
was in favour of ignoring Bismarck’s proposal. 

Manteuffcl thereupon dcc*ided tliat Prussia’s business 
relationship with the Rothschilds should not be broken 
off. They, on their side, did not weary in their endea- 
vours to obtain Bismarck’s forgiveness and re-establish 
themselves in his favour. 

Carl Rothschild, Solomon’s son Anselm, and indeed 
Solomon himself, wh- was at the time on a short visit 
to Frankfort, called, one after the other, on Bismarck, 
to express their regret at what had liappened. Young 
Anselm went so far as to attribui^ tlic incident entirely 
to the senility of his uncle, who was already seventy- 
seven years old, saying that he bad been qo fiercely 
threatened by Thun that he laid finally acquiesced in 
the payment. 

Meanwhile the question of the fleet had been settled 
by agreeing that Prussia should not have to make any 
further claim and the fleet itself should be put up to 
auction. Indeed, Prussia was indemnified for having paid 
more at the beginning by having two ships ceded to her. 

The rapprochement between the Rothschilds and 
Bismarck was promoted by the fact that Count Thun, 
who was not particularly well-disposed to the Jews, 
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supported a protest brought forward by twelve Catholic 
citizens of Frankfort against the extension to the Jews 
of the rights of citizenship granted on the 8th October, 
1848, and 20th February, 1849, which were decried as 
“ revolutionary legislation.” 

The Senate of Frankfort sent forward this protest to 
the Diet, and on the 5th August, 1852, the Diet resolved 
that the law of the 20th February, 1849, conferring 
on the Jews equal civil and political rights, was to be 
regarded as “ not legally enacted,” and that the Free 
City of Frankfort should be requested to announce 
accordingly that the law was not valid. 

As this proposal had emanated from the Austrian 
Catholic party, it was opposed by Bismarck, with the 
result that the Prussian delegate found himself on 
the same side as the Rothschilds, who were watching the 
further development of the matter with deep anxiety. 
Anselm Rothschild appealed to Vienna with an urgent 
request to Schwartzenberg that the Imperial Court 
should use its influence to ensure that t)ie resolution of 
tfjc Diet should not result in the Frankfort Jews sus- 
taining a reverse wliieh would he unjust and not in ac- 
cordan(*e with the general good. He pointed out that out 
of 57,550 citizens, only 0 per cent., that is, 3,500, were 
Jews ; so that it was ridiculous to fear being outvoted. 

When, in the middle of November 1852, Count Thun 
was recalled from Frankfort, Bismarck felt that he had 
completely carried the day, and he was prepared to take 
the blame for the incident of the Rothschild advance. 
He again accepted invitations to the Rothschilds, and 
his attitude implied, not merely that he had been recon- 
ciled to the House of Rothschild, but that his feelings 
had changed completely in their favour. 

When later on Mantcuffel again asked Bismarck for 
his opinion in the matter of appointing Roths('hild Court 
Banker to Prussia, he no longer found him opposed to the 
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idea. Manteuffel emphasised that it would’* “ not be 
exactly easy to call such an important bank to account 
with reference to any profits it might make,” and wished 
to be told whether he could gi'ant the Rothschilds the 
title they desired or whether their sympathies were still 
predominantly anti-Prussian. 

“ My interest in the matter,” wrote Manteuffel, “ I 
would tell you in the strictest confidence, is somewhat 
to divert Herr von Rothschild from the efforts he is 
making here to improve the Vienna cxcliange, and to 
induce him favourably to consider the construction of 
a railway which we may wish to have built.” 

Bismarck replied that he had no objections to raise 
against the title being granted, and that in his opinion 
there was reason to believe that the persons concerned 
would highly appreciate the honour which it was in- 
intended to confer upon them. The Rothschilds,” 
Bismarck wrote, “ have never been really guilty of anti- 
Prussian sympathies ; all that happeru^d was that on the 
occasion of a dispute that occurred between ourselves 
and Austria about a year ago on the question of whctlur 
certain deposits shoidd be made available for the fleet, 
they were more afraid of Austria than of us. Now, since 
the Rothschilds cannot properly be expected to show 
such courage as would lead the justuni ac tenacem pro- 
positi virum to resist such ardor^'^n civium prava juben- 
tium as Count Thun developed on that occasron, and as 
the other members of the family have since apologised 
for the attitude of Baron Amschel, whom they described 
as senile (he died in 1855), I feel that, in view of the 
services which this financial power is able to render, their 
mistake on this occasion may be consigned to oblivion.” 

Of his own initiative Bismarck went even further. He 
repeatedly recommended, both in conversation and in 
writing, that the banking house which, with the excep- 
tion of the single instance in January of the preceding 
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year, had always shown its willingness, in its financial 
dealings with the Prussian Delegation, to be of service 
to his Government, should be granted some distinction. 
The blame in that instance was, as stated by members 
of the House of Rothschild themselves, attributable to 
the senility of Arnschel Rothschild, who had allowed 
himself to be intimidated by the threats of Count Thun. 

“ The conviction has repeatedly been forced upon me,” 
Bismarck wrote,’" “that the leaders of this financial 
power would value a distinction conferred upon them 
by Prussia, since they do not merely value personally 
honours conferred upon them. They also regard official 
marks of the good will of Governments, especially of 
those Governments whose financial house is in order, as 
an important element in their credit. That there are 
occasions when other but purely business considerations 
are a determining factor on the attitude of the House of 
Rothschild in financial operations seems to me to be 
indicated by the success with which Austria has secured 
the financial services of the House, since I am convinced 
that, apart from the financial profit to be gained by such 
. ransactions, the influence which the Imperial Govern- 
ment was able to bring to bear upon the Jewish problem 
at Frankfort profoundly affected the House of Roths- 
child. The efforts . . . which Austria made in the course 
of the summer to secure the emancipation of the Jews 
seem to be attributable to the efforts of the Rothschilds. 

. . . The present senior partner of the House here, Meyer 
Carl von Rothschild, has repeatedly given me to under- 
stand how greatly he desires to receive the Red Eagle 
of the Third Class, which Order has been conferred upon 
two of his subordinates, one of them, whose name is 
Goldschmidt, being at Vienna, and, as was particularly 
emphasised by Herr von Rothschild, upon the eldest of 
the brothers von Bethmann, who is Prussian Consul here. 

“ I would regard the conferring of such an order on 
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Meyer Carl von Rothschild as being wholly in the 
interests of the State, and I am willing to recommend 
to Your Excellency that, in addition to this order, the 
honourable distinction of Royal Court Banker to His 
Majesty the King should, for the reasons above indicated, 
also be conferred upon all the members of the House of 
Rothschild.” 

The Prussian Finance Minister, however, unlike 
Manteuffel, was not well-disposed to the Rothschilds. 
He ignored the opinion expressed by the President of 
the Seehandlung, and informed Manteuffel that in his 
view “ the firm of the brothers von Rothschild has of 
recent years shown itself less disposed to act in the 
interests of our (iovernment than previously.” He there- 
fore held tliat neither the Order of the Red Eagle nor the 
title of Court Banker should be (conferred upon them. 
The Finance Minister’s aim apparently was, by this 
refusal, to induce Ihe Rothscliilrls to prove themselves 
more amenable to the wishes of the Prussian Govern- 
ment in financial matters, in order that they might be 
deemed worthy of such distinction. 

“ His Majesty the King,” Manteuffel wTote to Bis- 
marck,’* “ has no objc(*tion if, when a suitable o(‘casion 
offers, it should be indicated to the members of the firm 
that it is greatly regretted that in the cireuinstances it is 
not possible to confer the mark oi favour contemplated 
but that it is hoped that the House will fina another 
opportunity of enabling the Government to do so.” 

Bismarck informed the Rothschilds that Manteuffel 
was not averse from the idea of conferring a distinction 
upon them,’* but that the Finance Minister had ‘‘ com- 
plained to the King regarding the attitude of the House 
in recent times.” The Rothschilds protested that they 
were exceedingly hurt at this suggestion, and that they 
had no idea at all what could be the basis for it. The 
new^spkpers put forward the idea that, since the Order 
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of the Red Eagle was in the form of a cross, a special 
form of it would have to be designed for the Jews. 

‘‘ If this view is correct,” Bismarck wrote to Man- 
teuffel, “ any more or less emancipated Jews, such as 
the Rothschilds are, with the exception of the very aged 
Amschcl, will lose any inclination to adorn themselves 
with a decoration which will have become a stamp of 
Judaism.” 

A conflict arose in Berlin between Manteuffel, who was 
on the side of the Rothschilds, and the Finance Minister, 
who was against them, the conflict ending in the victory 
of the Prime Minister. On the 12th February, 1858, tlie 
bankers Meyer Amscliel von Rothschild were appointed 
Court Bankers, after all, “ as a mark of His Majesty’s 
satisfaction,” and Manteuffel hastened to inform Bis- 
marck of this fact, having reason to believe that the 
latter would be pleased to be the first to bring this 
information to the Rothschilds.” 

Bismarck reported that he had done so, adding some 
items of financial news which he had heard at the Roths- 
childs. There was such a superabundance of money in 
!ie Frankfort market at that time that Rothschild had 
terminated and repaid a deposit of one million thaler, 
which the Government of Saxony had deposited with 
him, stating that it could not afford to pay more than 
li per cent, witliout loss. 

“ This superabundance of money,” Bismarck wrote,” 
“ is attributed by Rothschild to the fact that, partly 
through the fear of war, and partly through the un- 
certainty regarding the future of the Customs Union, 
the spirit of enterprise has vanished, so that money is 
flowing back from business without being reinvested. 
Rothschild said that he would be exceedingly grateful 
if he could be shown a possibility of placing his money 
at 3J per cent. If the Prussian (iovernment should at 
the moment enter into any business transactic a with 
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the House of Rothschild which would give the latter 
some opportunity of showing their personal good will, 
I would venture dutifully to repeat rny suggestion that 
the mark of royal favour already given should be fol- 
lowed up by conferring the Order of the Red Eagle of 
the Third Class on Baron Meyer Carl. He is at the 
moment the most influential member of the family, and 
I have had further proof of the high value which he 
attaches to the conferring of such a distinction upon him- 
self, and of the eagerness with which he is seeking it. It 
was impossible for him to understand how he or his 
House could, as I recently gave him to understand, have 
given the Finance Minister any occasion for dissatis- 
faction.” 

Bethmann, who had been cherishing the hope that 
he might himself become Court Banker to Prussia, and 
thereby win a victory over his old rival Rothschild, 
was exceedingly disconcerted when he heard that the 
latter had succeeded in obtaining the appointment. He 
hastened to Bismarck and told him that the rebuff which 
he had sustained could be compensated for only by 
conferring a persomd distinction on himself. Bismarck’s 
attitude was not encouraging. “ I fail to see any neces- 
sity for this,” he commented, ‘‘ and regard his attitude 
as being merely a pretext for hav^ing his vanity satisfied 
by being granted the order of St. John, which he 
indicated as being a rcasornble compensation. I 
cannot regard him as being a suitable pen^n to bear 
this Order. ... If, as he threatened, he were to resign 
his consulate out of pique at the distinction conferred 
upon the Rothschilds, we should find plenty of others 
willing to undertake the office.” 

Bismarck’s attitude towards Austria had remained 
unaltered. Whenever the Diet showed any sign of 
activity, he attributed some secret or crooked motive to 
the Austrian Government and its new representative, 
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Baron von Prokesch-Ostcn. Similarly, in their treatment 
of the Jewish problem. The protest of the Catholic 
citizens of Frankfort had still not been disposed of, and 
Bismarck expressed the suspicion that Austria herself 
had deliberately tried to make this an important issue, 
so that, if it depended upon the President of the Diet 
to retard or expedite it, this fact could be used to bring 
pressure to bear on the House of Rothschild in financial 
negotiations. Bismarck meant to suggest that Austria 
would vote on the question of the retention of the 
constitutional liberty of the Jews according as the 
House of llothscluld should prove obliging to her in 
financial matters or not. 

“ The effect of such pressure,” Bismarck wrote,” 
“ can be justly estimated only when one bears in mind 
the exceptionally high importance that all members of 
the Rothschild family attach to the attainment of better 
political and social conditions, in their native town of 
Frankfort especially. The chief of the House here, C. M. 
von Rothschild, who, one gathers, has a decisive influence 
in the family affairs, is especially sensitive on this point, 
by reason of the rivalry of Christian bankers.” 

There was no way of pleasing Bismarck in this matter. 
If Austria opposed any alteration in the Constitution 
that w^ould damage the Jews, this proved her servility 
to the Rothschilds and her dependence on the Jews, 
If, on the other hand, she supported such a change, 
this amounted to” ‘"the resumption of her former 
I paramount position in the governance of the City”; 

I and this would be a dangerous development. Bismarck 
Remained true to his policy of opposing Austria’s 
influence with the Diet whenever he could. The Prussian 

1 )elegate, therefore, opposed the protest, and supported 
he retention of Jewish liberties in Frankfort, thereby 
dnning the gratitude of the House of Rothschild. 

The personal relationship betw^een the old bank and 
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the delegate, who was still to play such an important 
part in the history of Germany, remained a very 
satisfactory one until Bismarck’s official duties at 
Frankfort came to an end in 1859. 

It was not affected by such temporary difficulties 
as arose during his period of office at Frankfort between 
Prussia and the House of Rothschild. There were two 
opposing parties in the Prussian Government. The party 
to which Manteuffel and the Cabinet’s adviser Niebuhr 
belonged were favourable to the Rothschilds, whereas 
the finance Minister Bodelschwingh did not attempt to 
conceal his dislike of them. 

When in the spring of 1854, just after the Western 
Powers and Turkey had declared war on Russia, the 
Prussian Government was faced with the possibility 
of being forced to take military measures, Manteuffel 
persuaded the King that Niebuhr should be commis- 
sioned to sounrl the House of Rothstihild regarding 
a possible loan of 15 million thaler, without the Finance 
Minister being told anything about this.** Niebuhr fixed 
on neutral Heidelberg as a place for the discussions, 
which were attended by Meyer Carl and Nathaniel, who, 
already an invalid, came from London for the purpose. 
Even the aged Jaincs was asked to come from Paris to 
Heidelberg, a fact which clearly' showed Niebuhr the 
great importance that the House attached to the con- 
clusion of this business. lie therefore hemed to obtain 
favourable terms, but the Rothschilds f)\)ceeded with 
extreme caution and kept on excusing themselves from 
any definite statement, on the ground that James was 
still absent, until, after three hours of negotiations, 
Niebuhr asked them with some heat whether they 
wanted to do the business or not ; if not, would they 
kindly say no. It was not a matter of politeness but of 
business, and he and his Government wanted to know^ 
where they stood.** Niebuhr got a decided ‘‘ yes ” by 
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way of answer, and they proceeded to argue as to the 
price at which the loan should be underwritten. The 
Rothschilds offered . 90, but Niebuhr replied that this 
was an impossible figure, and he must have 93, which 
had been offered elsewhere. The Rothschilds declared 
that it was impossible that such an offer should have 
been made by people who seriously meant business. 
Niebuhr thereupon provisionally broke off negotiations 
and returned to Frankfort with Meyer Carl, where he 
told him that the Minister, Manteuffel, would gladly 
have concluded the loan with him out of respect for the 
House of Rothschild and owing to his feeling that he 
would then be carrying thro\igh a plain and reliable 
transaction, but that this reejuired a certain amount of 
courage, as public opinion in Prussia was prejudiced 
against doing business with his House. 

On the 8th June, the negotiations were resumed at 
Hanover with the Paris and Frankfort Rothschilds. 
These both repeated the previous offer made, but 
appeared very disturbed regarding the political situa- 
tion, and asked that, until the loan was fully subscribed, 
no Prussian mobilisation should be ordered, as this 
would inevitably bring about a fall in quotations. 
Agreement on many points had already been reached, 
when the Finance Minister, von Bodelschwingh, sud- 
denly heard of the negotiations which had been carried 
on behind his back, and protested emphatically. He 
bitterly reproached Manteuffel and Niebuhr, stating 
that the Rothschilds had offered ‘‘ the most worthless 
conditions,”** Bodelschwingh secured the breaking off 
of discussions with the Rothschilds, and had the loan 
subscribed privately, with a fair measure of success. 

Meyer Carl returned to Frankfort very much dis- 
appointed, and poured out his soul to Bismarck, who 
found food for thought in the differences of opinion in 
his own Government. 

X 
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At about this time, the President of the governing 
body at Trier asked Bismarck to use his influence with 
Rothschild on behalf of the Jewish Community at 
Cologne. Bismarck felt compelled to reply that, while 
he was prepared to use his personal and private influence 
with the family, he was unable to ask a favour on behalf 
of the Prussian Government, since, as he said,** “ the 
conduct of the House of Rothschild in connection with 
the last Prussian loan has not been such as to make it 
desirable to ask these gentlemen a favour on behalf of 
the Prussian Government.” 

This rift in the lute was a matter of some concern to 
the Prussian Delegate, since, it being his constant aim 
to restrict the sphere of Austria’s influence, he had 
intended to make use of the Rothschilds in connection 
with a scheme that he had planned, the object of which 
was to check the circulation of Austrian securities in 
the Soutli of Germany. In the South, and particularly in 
Frankfort, many persons held Austrian investments ; 
and they were led to place their political support where 
their financial interest lay. Bismarck meant to counter 
this by facilitating dealings in Prussian securities in 
every way possible. When Meyer Carl asked him to 
have the interest on all Prussian State Bonds paid 
through him, an arrangement v.liicli would substantially 
facilitate dealing with these securities in South Germany, 
Bismarck immediately agreed. He reported accordingly 
to Manteuffel, adding that Rothschild had\)ffcrcd very 
favourable terms, “ since he looks at the arrangement 
from the point of view that it increases his business.” 

‘‘ If, therefore,” Bismarck wrote, •• higher quarters 
should be disposed to accede to the request which 
Rothschild has so frequently made to me, 1 believe that 
the greater convenience and security against loss thereby 
offered would be an inducement to Jewish investors 
to increase their holdings of such securities.” 
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This proposal, however, again met with strong 
opposition on the part of the Rothschilds’ bitter enemy, 
the Finance Minister, Bodclschwingh. He pointed out 
that the Rothschilds had already been entrusted with 
the interest payment on the loan of 1850 and 1852, as 
well as on the premium loan of 1855. Had this firm,” 
he continued, “ taken a proper share in the loan of 
1854, which was concluded in exceptionally difficult 
circumstances, the same arrangement might have been 
made. 

“ That it would be exceedingly agreeable to the House 
of Rothschild to be granted the same advantages with 
regard to the 4| per cent, loans ot 1854, 1855, and 1856, 
although it had nothing to do with their issue, is readily 
intelligible. Such action, however, would not be in 
accordance with the interests of the Treasury.” 

Manteuffel held that Bodclschwingh had been largely 
responsible for the fact that Rothschild had not taken 
part in the loan of 1854, but for the time being Bis- 
marck’s proposal was not accepted. The Rothschilds, 
however, persisted in tlieir request, and Bismarck was 
not the man easily to accept a refusal. 

Meyer Carl addressed two urgent letters to Bismarck 
at a short interval reminding Bismarck that he 
desired all the Prussian 4| per cent, loans, including 
that of 1856, to be ‘‘ domiciled ” with his bank. 

“ Your Excellency is aware,” he wrote, “ that my 
House, which has been devoting itself as always with 
the greatest zeal to strengthening and extending the 
financial credit of the State of Prussia, has succeeded, 
not only in obtaining a market here for the most recent 
loan issued by the Bank of Prussia, but also in obtaining 
such an extensive market for this loan throughout the 
whole of Southern Germany, that securities to the 
amount of seven millions have already been sold.” 

Thereupon Bismarck wrote a letter to Manteuffel, * 
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strongly urging that the Rothschilds’ wishes should be 
carried into effect. 

‘‘ I do not know,” he wrote, “ the reasons which pre- 
vented the House of Rothschild from taking a proper 
share in the loan concluded in 1854 under dillicult con- 
ditions. In raising this matter, I did not proceed from 
the assumption that there was any question of punishing 
or rewarding a bank for its business methods ; my sole 
aim was to discover an arrangement which would favour 
a larger sale of Prussian securities abroad, and would 
attract foreign capital for our needs. That such an ar- 
rangement as has been suggested would assist in achiev- 
ing this end, appears not to be disputed by the Finance 
Minister, only he does not regard the advantages as so 
considerable as has been stated. I do not gather from the 
arguments advanced by the Finance MinistfT that he 
fears that we sliould suffer any disadvantage from such 
an arrangement, especially as the House of Rothscdiild 
is prepared to forgo even the small amount which they 
had asked to cover expenses. We may, of course, assume 
that the bank has its own reasons for making such a 
proposal, for it is not going to undertake all the work 
involved out of devotion to Prussia. The fact, however, 
that its advantage is identical with ours, does not seem 
to me to furnish any reason why we sliould ignore ours.” 

Bismarck further developed his argument against 
Bodelschwingh and concluded by sugge^ing with all 
deference that the matter should be discussed once more 
with the Finance Minister, This was done, but without 
producing the desired result. Bodelschwingh held that 
there was no reason for further considering the Roths- 
child proposals. “• Indeed, in a letter to Manteutfel, he 
made a counter-attack upon Bismarck, and endeavoured 
to show that the latter had “ failed clearly to grasp the 
proposal.”*® 

On still failing to obtain a favourable decision, Meyer 
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Carl applied direct to Manteuffel ; he said that he would 
accept any indemnification for the work involved that 
might be considered reasonable, as he was solely con- 
cerned “ to demonstrate agaiii the sincere devotion of 
his House, and their desire to serve the interests of 
Prussia’s finances.” 

The matter was not decided until Bodelschwingh re- 
signed and a new Finance Minister, von Patou, was ap- 
pointed. Although Bismarck had left Frankfort by then, 
he urged the new Finance Minister to accede to the 
Rothschilds’ request, but this was not done*' until 
Bismarck’s successor, Herr von Usedom, had also sup- 
ported the proposal, •• and Rotlischild had appealed to 
the President, von Camphausen, pointing out that he 
had recently sold Prussian securities to investors to the 
value of several millions and had ‘‘ thus assisted in con- 
solidating the financial interests with those of South 
Germany.” 

This matter, too, had clearly revealed the excellent 
understanding that had subsisted between Bismarck and 
the Rothschilds during the later years of his stay at 
Frankfort. Neither did their pleasant relations suffer 
through the following tragi-comic incident, which origin- 
ated in Berlin and was exceedingly painful to the House 
of Rothschild, but for which Bismarck, as they well 
knew, was in no way responsible. 

Bismarck’s suggestion that Baron Meyer Carl von 
Rothschild, who lived at Frankfort, and was the eldest 
son of Carl Meyer Rothschild of Naples, should be given 
the Order of the Red Eagle as well the title of Court 
Banker, was accepted, but a special order of the Red 
Eagle was designed for non-Christians, being oi an oval 
shape instead of in the shape of a cross. At the beginning 
of July 1858, Bismarck handed Meyer Carl this Order, 
which h( considered to be very tastefully designed. •• 
liRothschild appeared grateful, but he accepted the 
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decoration with mixed feelings, since, as he already held, 
amongst others, the Order of the Redeemer of Greece, 
he would clearly have felt himself more at home amongst 
the cross-wearers. The House of Rothschild did, in fact, 
regard it as a slight rather than as a distinction, and this 
decoration was a constant source of irritation to Meyer 
Carl Rothschild. He felt it all the more keenly when, on 
the 14th August, 1857, just after Prince William of 
Prussia had taken over the Government, from King 
Frederick William IV, who was ill, he received the 
Order of the Red Eagle of the Second Class, also in the 
form designed for non-Christians. 

Meyer Carl, as far as possible, avoided wearing the 
Order, as he felt that it marked him out in an unpleasant 
way, but persons who were ill-disposed to the Rothschilds 
whispered to the new Regent that Rothschild wore the 
Order of the Red Eagle in the form of a cross. One day, 
to his surprise, Bismarck received the following com- 
munication from Mantcuffel : •* ‘‘ It has been brought 
to the notice of His Royal Highness, the Prince of Prussia, 
that the Court Banker, Baron von Rothschild at Frank- 
fort-on-Main, upon whom the Order of the Red Eagle 
of the Second Class was conferred by royal decree on the 
IHh August, in the form appointed for non-Christians, 
is wearing the Order in the forni of a cross, and I have 
been instructed to enquire into this matter,” 

The Prime Minister requested Bismaro^ to state in 
confidence whether the Ihince had been correctly in- 
formed. Bismarck hastened to send the following reply : 
“ In accordance with the Royal Command of the 27th 
instant, I have the lionour dutifully to inform Your 
Excellency that I have not seen the Court Banker, Carl 
Meyer von Rothschild (who should properly be called 
Meyer Carl), wearing such a decoration, since he does 
not go to big functions, and when he does wear Orders, 
prefers to wear the Greek OrdUjr of the Redeemer, or the 
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Spanish Order of Isabella the Catholic. On the occasion 
of the official reception which I myself gave on the 25th 
ultimo, to celebrate the marriage of H.R.H. Prince 
Frederick William, which he would have had to attend 
in uniform, he excused himself on the grounds of ill- 
health, it being painful to him to wear the Red Eagle 
decoration for non-Christians, as iie would have had to 
do on that occasion. I draw a similar inference from the 
fact that whenever he comes to dine with me, he merely 
wears the Ribbon of the Order of the Red Eagle in his 
buttonhole. 1 have never heard that Herr von Rothschild 
. . . has worn the decoration a])pointed for Christians, 
although the Frank forters lov(‘ making the most of such 
incidents, and in view of the keen rivalry between the 
various financial powers, the Christian bankers have 
derived no small satisfa(‘tion from the fact that Ilcrr 
von Rothscliild may not wear the regular decoration. 

‘‘ I shall not fail to give this matter my most careful 
attention and shall report further if I should learn of any 
facts of the nature indicated in the Royal Command of 
tlie 25th ultimo.” “ This report disposed of the matter, 
and nothing more was heard about it. 

In later years Rismarck once told’* of the only specu- 
lation that he engaged in, as the result of information 
which lie owed to his diplomatic position. Prussia meant, 
if necessary, to use force to end the everlasting dispute 
to what country the Canton of Ncuchatel sliould belong. 
'Chis might have meant Avar with Switzerland, which, 
however, would have been possible only if the Emperor 
Napoleon, whom Prussia would have had on her flank, 
had raised no obstacle to her action. Bismarck w^as sent 
to Paris in order to ask the Emperor personally what 
his attitude was in the matter. He kncAV that Napoleon 
wotild raise no objection and that it was therefore highly 
probable that Prussia Avould go to war wdth Svdtzerland. 
Bismarck wished, accordingly, to dispose of securities 
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which would have been adversely affected, and went to 
see Rothschild for this purpose. Rothschild advised 
against selling, as the securities in question had good 
prospects. ‘‘ Yes,” replied Bismarck, “ but if you knew 
the object of my journey you would think otherwise.” 

Rothschild replied that that might be so, b\it he could 
not advise him to sell. Bismarck, however, got rid of his 
securities and left for Paris. Louis Napoleon was very 
amenable and would not have been likely to raise any 
difficulties about the action against Ncuchatcl. 

Meanwhile, without telling Bismarck anything about 
it, the King of Prussia had changed his mind, and decided 
to have nothing more to do with the matter. The war 
which had been expected, therefore, did not occur, and 
the securities in question continued to rise in value. 
Rothschild was proved right, and the great statesman 
lost a considerable amount of money through the prema- 
ture saje. 

Bismarck was in Frankfort when old Amschel Meyer, 
so delightfully described by him, died ; he continued to 
be on the best of terms with all the members of the House 
living there. When, in 1859, he left Frankfort to take 
up his new post at Petersburg, the Ilothscbilds hoped 
that they had established themselves in the favour of 
the man who, their instinct may well have told them, 
was destined to great things. 



Chapter VIII 

From the Crimean War to the Italian War of 1859 

After being directed for several years by temporary 
managers, the Vienna House of Rothschild acquired in 
Solomon’s son, Anselm, a chief who endeavoured to 
restore the prestige of the House of Rothschild in the 
Imperial dominions, after it had been almost destroyed 
by the revolution and Metternich’s flight. Thus in 
Vienna, as in London, the third generation since the 
foundation of the bank had come into power. Just 
as Nathan’s sons, although they did not inherit his 
financial genius to the full, were distinguished from 
their father by a remarkably good education, so Anselm 
Rothschild also was a highly cultured man who, unlike 
his father, had fully mastered the German language, 
and also spoke French and English very well. He was 
naturally modest and quiet; and his studies in Berlin, 
his activities in the Paris House, and his extensive 
journeys throughout the world had developed his 
personality and social poise. In Vienna, however, he 
was an absolute stranger, since, even after he had 
completed his studies, lie had been living at Frankfort, 
and his duties as Austrian Consul-General in that city 
were not an essential part of his activities. It would 
mean hard work to restore his House to its firm 
position under the new and entirely altered conditions. 
His task was made somewhat easier by the fact that 
Metternich had returned from Vienna at the end of 
the year 1851, and Kiibeck of the Finance Ministry, 
an old acquaintance of the family, still possessed great 
influence. Metternich’s return was a clear indiention of 
the change in the internal political situation. After the 
stormy years in which the pendulum had swung so far 
to the left, the forces of reaction were again asserting 
themselves. Single individuals were again assuming 
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control in the State, and financiers were beginning to 
feel that conditions were returning under which they 
could regain their political influence. Anselm availed 
himself of every opportunity of drawing attention to 
himself by munificent gifts. The return of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph from a lengthy journey through his 
Northern States furnished a welcome opportunity for 
such expenditure. 

“ After a long absence,” Anselm wrote to the Minister 
of the Interior, “ and having accomplished a journey 
full of benefit to the monarchy, the honoured father of 
our country is returning to his capital. All hearts go 
out to meet him, and Vienna celebrates a day of festivity. 
From palace and cottage shouts of welcome echo to 
greet our beloved sovereign. Sharing profoundly, as I 
do, in this universal rejoicing, I would like, my dear 
Minister, as some satisfaction to my feelings, to make 
a small contribution to the relief of the sufferings of the 
needy in Vienna, and I venture humbly to transmit to 
Your Excellency the enclosed 5,000 florins C.C., witli 
the humble request that you will graciously make such 
use of this sum as may seem best to you.” 

All the papers commented on Anselm’s gift, and he 
received an official letter of thanks. The young Emperor, 
however, remained very unapproachable, and none of 
the new Ministers were as disposed as were Mettornich 
or Kolowrat to allow Anselm to have political influence; 
and even if they had been, it would not have had the 
same effect, for none of them, not even Schwartzenberg, 
who died all too soon, had anything like as much 
power as Metternich. 

Austria’s finances were certainly in a very bad way, 
and it was through this fact that the Rothschilds were 
to recover their influence in Austria. At the beginning 
of the year 1852, von Baumgartner, a former professor 
of physics, had been appoijjted Finance Minister, and 
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he was not equal to carrying out the duties of his posi- 
tion. Anselm succeeded in getting a loan floated for him 
in London in May 1852, a considerable portion being 
underwritten by the Frankfort House as well, but this 
did not help much, and the accounts for the year 1853 
still showed a deficit, although externally everything 
remained quiet. 

Moreover, the Government and its departments were 
by no means well disposed to the Jews in Austria, 
although they occupied most of the principal places in 
banking and finance, and were able, through their inter- 
national connections, favourably or unfavourably, to 
affect the State’s credit. 

The veto on the purchase of real estate by the Jews 
was actually reimposed in the autumn of 1853. There- 
upon, according to reports from Paris,' a kind of coali- 
tion was formed on the Bourses of Paris and London, 
its object being to damage Austrian credit. 

The measure made a highly unfavourable impression 
on the Rothschilds, and Anselm was reproached by 
James for having failed to oppose the decree earlier 
and more emphatically. James spoke to the Austrian 
Ambassador Hiibner in the greatest dismay ; he said 
that the excitement on the Bourse was intense, and as 
Austrian Consul-General he did not dare to show him- 
self lest he should expose himself to the attacks of his 
co-religionists, who were reproaching him for his devo- 
tion to the Austrian Government. He said that his posi- 
tion was an exceedingly painful one; Austria’s credit 
had been profoundly shaken both in France and in 
England by the measure ; no one w anted to hear any- 
thing more about the Metalliqucs, and it w^as im}.>ossible 
even to think of a loan. In a word,” Hubner reported, 
“ he is beside himself.” 

Hubner suggested that it would be well for the Govern- 
ment to soothe the children of Israel,” as he put it ; 
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for, apart from the Oriental question, this Austrian 
measure against the Jews was the sole topic of conver- 
sation in Paris. 

Meanwhile a new storm centre had formed in the East 
of Europe. Russia was the only State that had remained 
untouched by the revolutions of the preceding years ; 
she had indeed assisted materially in suppressing them 
beyond her frontiers. The Tsar wanted to satisfy his 
sense of power at the expense of a completely dis- 
organised Turkey, which he called “ a sick man.” An 
agreement regarding the partition of Turkey broke down 
owing to England’s suspicious attitude, and all the other 
States, too, were afraid of Russia becoming too power- 
ful in the Balkans. The occupation of Moldavia and 
Walla(*hia by Russian troops in May 1858 could not 
but be regarded as a particular mena(*c to Austria at 
a time when she especially wished to avoid foreign 
complications, since her finances were in a very bad 
way, 

Metternich refused to tolerate being left out in the 
cold. The aged statesman had resumed his traditional 
relations with the House of Rothschild, as represented 
by the son of his old friend Solomon, and from time to 
time he had recourse to Kiibcck, who was still friendly 
to him, and who had the car of the Emperor, with a 
view to bringing pressure to bear (juietly. On the 2nd 
December, 1858, Metternich informed I^^ibeck of wimt 
had been said at a visit which Anselm had paid him. 
“ Herr A. von Rothschild,” he wrote, ‘‘ whom I had not 
seen for several weeks, called on me and discussed the 
general situation which has taken such a dangerous turn 
owing to the unfortunate state of affairs between Russia 
and Turkey. Passing from this topic to Austria’s financial 
condition, he stated that this was inevitably approaching 
a crisis, unless we set upon the right method of avoiding 
it. I observed that if the piospects for the future were 
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as Rothschild had stated, I was not the man who could 
render any assistance, and that I had no doubt that 
Herr Baumgartner, whose intelligence Rothschild him- 
self has often praised highly, would be able to deal with 
the danger. 

“ Rothschild declared that he had expected better things 
of Herr Baumgartner, but that Baumgartner had no 
sense of reality and was not equal to his task. I replied 
that I could not venture an opinion on this matter, since 
I was unacquainted with the position and with the per- 
sonality of Herr Baumgartner. The conversation at this 
stage was interrupted by a visit from the Nuncio. Roths- 
child took his leave, and as I went with him to the door 
he said to me, ‘ You mark my words, we are on the eve 
of a crisis ; if something is not done to avert it, it will 
be upon us before the new year ! ’ 

These words made an impression on me, and I am 
therefore communicating them to you as being the only 
person to whom I may properly tell them. You will be 
able to judge better than anyone else what value should 
be attached to them.” 

Rothschild was then not at all satisfied with the con- 
duct of affairs in Austria, not only on ac count of Baum- 
gartner’s incompetence, but also because he was not 
asked for his advice in financial and political matters. 
Russia’s conduct produced even more violent reactions 
in the West of Europe, in England and France, than in 
the Imperial city on the Danube. England feared Russia’s 
advance towards the Mediterranean, while in France 
the new and therefore particularly sensitive Emperor 
was deeply wounded by the manner in which he was 
treated by the Tsar, who did not concede him the manner 
of address commonly used between monarchs, namely, 

mon frere^^^ but addressed him simply Sire et bon 
amiy This question of form showed only too clearly 
how little the Tsar was pleased with the new regime in 
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France. Napoleon had no success either in his endeavours 
to marry a princess of royal birth. In January 1853 he 
replied to the rebuffs which he had suffered in Stockholm 
and Berlin by ostentatiously marrying a girl of lower 
rank. Eugenie de Montijo, who had come to Paris with 
her mother in 1852, was a member of the brilliant society 
of the French Court, and fascinated the Emperor with 
her charm and intelligence. She was, moreover, the 
daughter of a Spanish nobleman who had once fought 
for Napoleon I. 

James Rothschild knew the ladies very well, for the 
Countess Montijo, whose means were limited, while her 
expenditure was lavish, constantly came to him for 
advice, and often attended his parties with her daughter. 
He closely followed Louis Napoleon’s growing interest 
in the Spanish girl, and was one of the first who conceived 
the possibility that the radiantly beautiful girl would 
one day be Empress. When Napoleon invited the Montijo 
ladies to Compiegne with other guests, James took care 
to be accurately informed of the former’s conduct. 

On hunting and other expeditions the Emperor had 
frequent opportunities of conversation with Eugenie. 
She speedily gave him to understand that she was not 
the type to consent to a casual liaison. Soon everyone 
in Paris was discussing the Emperor’s interest in the 
young lady, and the rumour was already becoming 
current that the Emperor meant to nijirry her. I'wo 
parties were immediately formed, the one favouring 
and the other being opposed to the match. James Roths- 
child belonged to the former party, and although 
ministerial circles were keenly opposed to the idea, 
James, who had a very reliable source of information, 
felt convinced that the marriage would take place. On 
the 31st December, 1852, Napoleon summoned a Council 
of Ministers at which, under the seal of secrecy, he pro- 
claimed his intention of marrying the young countess. 
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All the Ministers endeavoured to dissuade him, and 
Napoleon is said to have replied as follows :• 

“ Well, gentlemen, in spite of all the honest efforts 
that my Government has made to establish a genuine 
solidarity in support of the cause of peace and order 
between itself and the other States of Europe, it has not 
succeeded in prevailing upon the old diplomacy to re- 
gard me as other than a ‘Parvenu,’ although eight mil- 
lions of Frenchmen, that is, the whole country, have 
placed me upon the throne. The ‘ Parvenu,’ therefore, 
may not hope to conclude a royal marriage unless, like 
the late Duke of Orleans, after bogging at all the Courts, 
he brings home a princess of whom nobody has ever 
heard. In order to safeguard his dignity and that of the 
nation which has conferred upon him the Imperial 
crown, the ‘ Parvenu,’ that is, the son of the people, 
will be forced to choose a parvenue as his bride. If the 
monarchs of Europe should take umbrage at this, let 
them remember that the fault lies, not with me, but 
with their own diplomatists, who leave me no choice in 
the matter. If I am to be dcbaiTed from contracting a 
‘ political ’ marriage, I shall at any rate have the com- 
fort of being able to contract a mariage (V inclination. 
As, however, I am accountable for my actions and omis- 
sions to nobody but the nation that has set me upon the 
throne, I shall appeal to them in this matter too, by a 
special message which, as the Chambers two no longer 
sitting, I shall address to the Bar of the Senate and of 
the Legislative Corps.” 

Ministerial circles were very much inclined to regard 
the suggestion of this marriage as being at bottom only 
a political demonstration against foreign diplomacy, 
which had succeeded in frustrating the efforts of the 
Emperor of the French to obtain the hand of the Princess 
Wasa, and, as Louis Napoleon stated he had been de- 
finitely informed, which was determined to bring to 
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naught any efforts of a similar nature, including those 
for the hand of the Princess von Hohenzollern, who was 
a cousin of the Princess Wasa. 

The ministers concealed Napoleon’s intentions, even 
from their wives, because they kept hoping that 
Napoleon would not give effect to his decision. 

James was especially assiduous in his attentions to the 
Monti jo ladies. The ball at the Tuileries of the 12th 
January, 1853, finally removed any doubts that he 
might have felt as to the correctness of his surmise. 
Hiibner relates the following illuminating episode in his 
Memoirs : Only privileged persons were allowed to enter 
the Marshal’s Room at a ball. James Rothschild was 
escorting the Andalusian, Mile, de Montijo, while her 
mother was on the arm of one of his sons. The latter 
thought that he could find room for the two ladies on 
some settees. The wife of a Minister, who wanted the 
seat in question, and who thought it was impossible, in 
spite of all the (‘urrent gossip, that the Emperor should 
marry Mile, de Montijo, remarked quite shortly to 
Eugenie, who was just going to sit down, that those 
places were reserved for the wives of Ministers. The two 
Spanish ladies were painfully embarrassed. They looked 
helplessly at their escorts, who were also exceedingly 
uncomfortable. Thereupon Napoleon saw what was 
happening, and hurried over to the ladies, taking them 
to tabourets which were just by the members of his 
family. This action could not be misinterpreted, and 
caused a sensation ; everybody n^cognised it as sig- 
nifying that the Emperor was actually determined to 
marry the young lady. The future was to show that.. 
James Rothschild’s wise behaviour, at a time when 
Eugenie had not yet attained the height of her good 
fortune, was to bear good fruit. The future Empress 
never liked the banker, Fould, her husband’s proteg^,^ 
and she therefore prevented a complete breach with 
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James, who seemed to have been forced into the back- 
ground by Fould, the Credit Mobilier^ and the Pereires. 
It was not until the 22nd January, 1858, that Napoleon 
proclaimed the message, announced on New Year’s 
Day, in which he informed the people that his decision 
to marry Eugenie de Montijo had been definitely taken. 
On the same evening Solomon Rothschild, who was 
staying in Paris with his daughter-in-law, gave a dinner. 
At this dinner the Emperor’s marriage was the sole topic 
of conversation. It was naturally a matter of particular 
interest that Napoleon had paid a public tribute to his 
bride’s virtue, by saying of her, in the message I 
have chosen a woman whom I love and honour.” 

Baroness Charlotte, Anselm von Rothschild’s wife, 
remarked : “ One can love a woman without esteeming 
her, but it is only when one honours and respects her 
that one takes her as a life companion.” As this state- 
ment indicated, the House of Rothschild at this dinner 
took the side of the Emperor without reserve; and they 
arranged that he should soon hear about it. 

The Austrian Minister, Hiibner, was, as we know, not 
well disposed to the Rothschilds ; their feelings in this 
matter w'crc certainly mutual. James said that he would 
prefer again to see a grandseigneur ” as Austria’s 
representative in Paris, who would have a proper re- 
sidence and live in style, llubner was a little jealous of 
tln^ Austrian Consul-General for other rea. ons, and also 
because his position at the Imperial Court had now been 
somewhat improved through the Montijo ladies. In 
accordance with the traditions of Austrian diplomacy, 
he regarded a Consul-General a 'priori as a person in a 
subordinate position, and James’s peculiar standing in 

S ociety and in the State worried him. The result was that 
ach tried to give the other petty pinpricks. Janies en- 
leavoured to undermine Hiibncr’s position at Vienna by 
lending in coloured reports of third parties, while Hiibner 
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prevented James from being present at the Emperor’s 
betrothal at Notre Dame Cathedral on the 30th January. 
In accordance with the express wish of the Emperor, his 
chief Master of Ceremonies, the Duke of Cambacer^is, 
had sent James Rothschild an invitation card and, in 
accordance with the usual practice, this had been sent 
through the office of the Austrian Legation. Herr von 
Hiibner, however, kept the invitation back. The Em- 
peror, hearing that James had not been present, asked 
the Duke why, and discovered that the Austrian 
Minister had prevented the Baron from accepting the 
invitation. This made the Emperor exceedingly angry, 
and when, on the evening of the 3rd March, he saw 
Rothschild at the Court Ball at the Tuilerics, he 
went up to him and shook him warmly by the hand, 
although he did not say a word to any of the foreign 
representatives. 

Kubeck’s secret correspondent in Paris, who was 
also hostile to Iliibner and was a friend of Rothschild, 
made the following report on the incident :* As 
unfortunately nothing in Paris remains secret for long, 
Napoleon III knows that there is friction between 
Herr Hiibner and Baron Rothschild, and that Herr 
Hiibner wishes to exclude Baron Rothschild from the 
Diplomatic Circle on public occasions, although it has 
always been the custom in France that Consuls should 
appear at Court, together with Lheir respective Ministers 
or Ambassadors. Napoleon HI, who has been told about 
this, is profuse in shov/ing marks of good will to Baron 
Rothschild, just in order to let Herr Hiibner see how 
distasteful the latter’s personality is to him.” 

This was not literally true, the statement having been 
coloured by the fact that the journalist Debraux, who 
was temporarily employed at the Austrian Consulate- 
General, was intriguing against Iliibner. Relations be-^ 
tween Napoleon and James were far from being as 
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cordial as all that ; but the Emperor felt grateful to 
James because he had been friendly to the Montijo 
ladies, and because of his attitude in the marriage ques- 
tion. In financial matters he continued to place his un- 
restricted confidence in Rothschild’s rivals, Fould and 
Pereire, and their Credit Mobilier^ although the latter was 
already being severely criticised. Hiibner had no sym- 
pathy with financiers who wanted to play an important 
part. “In other countries,” he observed contemptuously,* 
“ where everything has not yet been levelled by sixty 
years of revolution, as it has here in France, there are 
still, thank God, separate classes ; but here money is 
everything, and in the sentiments of the nation, the 
Rothschilds and the Foulds have the precedence of the 
Montmorencys and the Rohans.” The tension between 
Hiibner and his Consul-General had the unfortunate 
result that the Minister was deprived of an important 
and abundant source of information; for Rothschild 
had achieved an exceptional position amongst all classes 
of the population of Paris. Through his connections he 
always had the best possible information on all matters ; 
that such information should not reach the Minister was 
particularly regrettable at a time whem the position 
in foreign affairs was becoming critical. The Emperor 
Napoleon, who had been offended by the Tsar, was 
making approaches to England with a view to taking 
sides against Russia on behalf of menaced Turkey. 

After the sensation of the Emperor’s marriage had 
somewhat subsided, the question of peace or war domin- 
ated the Ministries, the salons, the clubs and the streets. 
People were already beginning to talk about an inevit- 
able war, words wliich struck terror into the lieart of 
James Rothschild. Hiibner found James Rothschild at 
this time positively demoralised ” • by fear of war. 

The actual facts, however, were not quite so bad ; for 
James had been told by his nephew in England that 
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that country, too, would proceed against Russia, and 
he heard from Anselm in Vienna that, even if Austria 
did not intervene actively, she was inclined to withdraw 
herself from Russia, and would in no circumstances fight 
on her side. Although the House of Rothschild was bound 
to regard a war as a serious interference with its activities 
to which peace was essential, it found some comfort in 
the fact that all the Rothschild Houses were on the same 
side. They were, however, keenly aware of the extent to 
which their influence had sunk since the year 1840, for 
they could not seriously think of countering Napoleon’s 
war policy, and scarcely attempted to do so. 

On the l‘2th March, 1854, England and France con- 
cluded an alliance with Turkey, and when the Tsar failed 
to reply to their demand that the Danube principalities 
should be evacuated, the war broke out, which came to 
be called the Crimean war, after the country where it 
was fought. 

Now that the die was cast, the Rothschilds completely 
identified themselves with the countries in which they 
were living. Duke ErnCvSt of Coburg actually states in 
his Memoirs ’ that Rothschild said to him as early as tlic 
4th March that he would place any amount of money at 
his disposal for war against Riissla. This attitude was 
certainly partly attributable to the fact that the Jews 
were severely oppressed in Russia. 

As the war proceeded the rivalry intensified between 
the Rothschilds and the Credit Mobilicr which, with the 
assistance of the Gov ernment, was achieving a very 
powerful position, engaging in undertakings of the most 
varied nature, and already extending its activities 
beyond the boundaries of France. It made advances to 
the Vienna Cabinet, whose policy at that time was 
particularly nebulous and uncertain, and which required 
large sums for military preparations. Austria threatened , 
Russia without actually attacking her, and allied herself 
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platonically to the Western Powers, without assisting 
them. This policy alienated both sides, and proved 
expensive in addition. When the financial embarrass- 
ments of the State had become extremely acute the 
government proceeded to consider the sale of the State 
Railways, In 1852, the Austrian State owned all the 
railways in the monarchy, with the exception of the 
Nordbahn, which was the province of the Rothschilds, 
and the Vienna-Raadbahn, which belonged to the Sinas. 
The Rothschilds’ rivals in Vienna, Sina, Eskeles and 
Pereira, energetically sponsored the plan of getting the 
State Railways into the hands of the CrMit Mobiliery 
with themselves as shareholders, and to the exclusion 
of the Rothschilds. Such a scheme was naturally ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to the Rothschilds, for if all the 
other railways in Austria, including the Northern State 
Railways, were to come into the possession of a rival 
undertaking, this might have serious consccjuenccs for 
the Nordbahn. The Rothschilds accordingly at once 
started a campaign against the scheme, which had 
already made considerable advance, but they were not 
able to prevent its being carried into effect. 

The board of directors of the new undertaking, which 
assumed the name I. and R. Chartered Austrian State 
Railway Company, contained the two Pereires, Adolph 
Pould, Napoleon’s half-brother the Duke of Morny, and 
the Barons Georg Sina, Daniel Eskeles. and Ludwig 
Pereira, the most bitter enemies of the House of Roths- 
child. Baron Eskeles went to Paris and got an introduc- 
tion to the French Government fi’om the Ambassador 
Hiibner, who avoided saying anything to the Rothschilds 
about the matter. The Government had two excellent 
reasons for wishing the scheme to go through, ll wished 
to assist the Credit Mobilier^ which enjoyed the Emperor’s 
patronage, t o obtain a good business and also to induce 
Austria to intervene actively on the side of the Wc stern 
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Powers ; only the authorities in Paris wanted to wait 
awhile lest the considerable French loan which had just 
been issued should suffer from the diversion of the large 
amount of capital required by the new railway company. 

The Prussian Prime Minister decided to take advant- 
age of this delay in order if possible to secure the Austrian 
railways for a Prussian syndicate under the leadership 
of the Seehandlung. This idea, however, did not appeal 
to Vienna, as they felt it would humiliate them in the 
eyes of the other States of the Federation. They preferred 
to remain with powerful France,* even if she should 
postpone the final decision for a few months. 

The House of Rothschild put every possible obstacle 
in its power in the way of the scheme going through. 
Anselm in Vienna discussed the matter with all the 
persons in authority in the Government, including 
Metternich and Kiibcck, the latter most strongly con- 
demning this selling off of the State Railways.* Ilis 
uncle James took similar steps in Paris, but without 
avail. They were simply regarded as competitors who 
were left high and dry and wanted to deprive their 
rivals of their su(;cess. 

On the 1st January, 1855, part of the railways belong- 
ing to the State were actually sold to the Credit Mobilicr 
for 200,000,000 francs (about 77,000,000 gulden C.C.) 
whereas the cost of constructing the railway had 
amounted to 94,000,000 gulden.*' The Sudbahn and 
the Lombard- Venetian Railway remained in possession 
of the State. It is inter(;sting to note that the conclusion 
of this agreement was kept secret from the public? until 
it had been actually signed. It was a bitter blow to the 
Rothschilds ; they who had laid the foundations of the 
Austrian monarchy’s railway system, and who had been 
so anxious to get under their own control the railways 
from the extreme north to the extreme south, now had 
to see their Nordbahn being threatened by hostile rivals. 
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Anselm Rothschild gave Baron von Kiibeck the most 
detailed explanations regarding the nature of the agree- 
ment that had been concluded, showing how unfavour- 
able it had been to the State of Austria. They both con- 
demned the affair as a “ disgraceful business.” “ 

A keen rivalry between the CrMit Mobilier and the 
Rothschilds had now arisen in Austria too : the former 
did all it could to depress Nordbahn shares on the Vienna 
Bourse, while the latter endeavoured to do the same 
with regard to the shares of the new State Railway 
Company. Both sides soon made attempts to obtain 
possession of the other railw^ays belonging to the State, 
and the House of Rothschild, remembering the op- 
portunity that it had missed, tried particularly hard to 
get the Siidbahn into its hands. 

As far as the authorities of the State were concerned, 
Anselm did not reveal any sign of his displeasure and 
when, in February 1855, the Empress Elisabeth was 
expecting her first child, he joined with the other bankers 
in generous contributions to philanthropic objects, in 
commemoration of the joyful event. There was one, 
possibly accidental, fact indicating that during the last 
year Baron Sina had done more profitalde business with 
the State, in that he expended 5,000 gulden C.C., whereas 
Anselm devoted only 4,000 gulden to similar objects.'* 
Secretly, however, Anselm, spurred on by his uncle 
James in Paris, was planning a counter campaign 
against the menacing extension of the Credit Mobilier 
for which, with the assistance of Kiibeck and Mettcrnich, 
he soon secured the support of the Finance Minister, 
and which he was soon able to put into operation. 

Meanwhile the Crimean war continued. The Roths- 
child Houses in the West supported the combatants in 
every way ; they underwrote the British war loan of 
£16,000,000, while James took a large share in the great 
French September war loan of 750,000,000 francs. The 
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Rothschild Houses also joined in granting a loan to 
Turkey, although it should be added that this was 
guaranteed by England and France. 

By their actions the Rothschilds demonstrated their 
faith in the final victory of the Allies, whose campaign 
in such a distant theatre of war was necessarily some- 
thing of an adventure. As, in England especially, large 
numbers of people had lost their confidence in State 
securities owing to the war, the Rothschilds were able 
to acquire such bonds cheaply, and also to underwrite 
the loan at an advantageous rate. They were not mis- 
taken in having confidence in any venture which England 
undertakes. After battles of varying vsuccess, the fortress 
of Sebastopol fell in September, and the death of the 
Tsar Nicholas, as well as the war weariness in Russia, 
gave the Western Powers ground for hoping that the 
campaign would terminate speedily and victoriously. 
The Rothscdiilds had again backed the right horse, 
although it is true that in their position it was impos- 
sible for them to c‘OTisidcr any other. They could, how- 
ever, have remained aloof from any financial participa- 
tion, and as we have seen, they did not do so. As soon 
as they realised that they could not prevent the war, 
they placed themselves at the service of their countries’ 
interests ; and as the Crimean war ended successfully, 
it also served to increase the enormous wealth, and to 
raise the reputation, of their House. 

In this respect the year 1855 was a particularly satis- 
factory one for the House of Rothschild. But for the 
family it was destined to be a year of mourning, for no 
less than three of the five brothers died in that year. 
The first was Carl, who died on the 10th March, 1855, 
at the age of sixty-seven, after surviving for only two 
years the death of his gifted and witty wife, Adelheid. 
He left three sons. The eldest of them, Meyer Carl, was 
destined to take over the important position at Frankfort, 
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as Amschcl had had no children. The youngest one, 
Adolf, who was then twenty-seven years old, took over 
the direction of the Naples House, which even then had 
a very restricted importance, and the continuance of 
which was dependent upon the Bourbons remaining in 
power at Naples. The business with Sardinia and the 
Pope had a long time ago passed out of the control of 
Naples into that of the Paris House. Adolf had married 
Julie, the daughter of Anselm of Vienna. 

The next after Carl to die was the old friend and 
associate of Mctternich, Solomon Rothschild, who had 
been driven out of Vienna on th(^ (lianccllor’s fall. After 
a short y)eriod at Frankfort, he had finally settled in 
Paris, where his dear daughter Betty was married to 
his brother James. Since he had vanished from the scene 
at Vienna, he had had no further inlluencc on the busi- 
ness of his House, and had been left out of account since 
1849 because the other members of his House did not 
agree with his attitude during and after the revolu- 
tion. Now at last his eldest son Anselm formally took 
ciiarge of the Vienna House. Anselm endeavoured to 
save what he coidd of the old ])osition of his House ; 
indeed, a long time before his father’s death he had 
already succeeded in delivering the first counter attack 
upon the Credit Mohilier. With the support of the 
Austrian Ambassador in Paris, Isaac Percire had made 
proposals to the Government of the Impi 'ial State for 
founding a concern in Vienna on similar lines to the 
Crddit Mobilicr. He had, however, been anticipated by 
Rothschild, who had brought together a group of highly 
influential aristocrats, such as the Princes Furstenberg, 
Schwartzenberg and Auersperg, and Count Chot( k ; the 
Austrian Finance Ministry having granted permission 
to the group, that was led by Rothschild and Lamel, to 
^found a Cndiianstalf filr Handel und Gewerbe (Credit 
institute for Trade and Industry) which was to have 
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many of the essential characteristics of the CrSdit 
Mobilier although it was conceived by the founders 
solely as a means of keeping the Credit Mobilier out of 
Austria. Of the 500,000 shares at 200 gulden, two-fifths 
were reserved for the promoters of the company, the 
Articles of Association providing that they should pay 
up one-third of the nominal value of these shares. After 
clever propaganda, the remainder were speedily taken 
up by the public. The shares soon rose extraordinarily 
in value, rising to double their nominal value at later 
periods, in the so-called founders’ years. The policy of 
the Creditanstalt was, however, more cautious and con- 
servative than that of the CrMit Mobilier^ a fact which 
was soon to be painfully obvious. 

Meanwhile Amschel Meyer, the Head of the Frankfort 
House, who was eighty-two and the eldest of the five 
brothers, had fallen seriously ill. On the 6th December, 
1855, he drew his last breath. In his old age his markedly 
Oriental features were sharply defined, and snow-white 
hair covered his head. In accordance with ancient Jewish 
usage, he always wore the long open caftan. lie was 
always thinking of his work and his business. In his later 
years Bismarck w^as fond of telling a story in which 
Amschel Meyer made fun of himself. Having called in 
the doctor, at the age of eighty-cnc, when he was ill, 
Amschel Meyer thought that his end was near. The 
doctor examined him and replied, What are you 
thinking of, Baron? You may live to be a hundred.” 
Thereupon Amschel Meyer replied with a smile, “ What 
are you talking about? If God can get me for 81, He 
won’t take me at a hundred 1 ” 

Throughout his life Amschel kept as aloof as possible 
from politics. A conservative by instinct, he was friendly 
to Austria and did not wish to have anything to do with 
extravagant schemes such as Zionism. He expressed 
his views strongly in 1845, explaining to Bernhardt 
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Behrend that the redemption of the Jews could be 
brought about only by the will of God, and that he re- 
garded the idea of purchasing a particular area of land 
in North America for the settlement of the Jews as a 
Stuss (stunt) with which hewould have nothing to do.** 

Old Amschel Meyer was remarkable for his keen under- 
standing and his wide knowledge of human nature, and 
was always ready to treat intelligent and genuine persons 
al pari. He regarded personal interest as the main in- 
centive to human action. He remained true to his religion 
until he died, ate nothing but kosher food, and enjoyed 
discussing theological subjects. ]\Ieycr Carl, the eldest 
son of the Naples Rothschild, who had for some time 
assisted him in the management of the Frankfort bank, 
was indicated as his natural successor. The Frankfort 
firm thus acquired a capable and businesslike chief. 
Unlike his late uncle, Meyer Carl took part in politics 
and was elected to the North German Reichstag in 1866. 
As the heir to the dead man’s private property, he came 
into a rich inheritance which he largely devoted to the 
extension of his art collections. 

Of the five brothers who had been scattered over 
Europe, only one now survived. This was the youngest, 
James Rothschild of Paris, who was now more than 
sixty-three years old and was tacitly regarded as the 
chief by all members of the House. 

He had followed with no little concerii the develop- 
ment of the Crimean war, but when the allied armies 
returned victorious he congratulated himself and his 
brother on the attitude wdiich they had adopted during 
the campaign. The new Tsar was more ready to con- 
clude peace than his predecessor Nicholas had been. At 
the end of February 1856 the Peace Conference met on 
the Seine, and a montli later peace was concluded. 
[JYance thereby acquired a dominating position on the 
m^ntinent, and this increase in her prestige reacted 
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favourably upon her finances. This time the Credit 
Mobilier achieved the climax of its career ; French Rentes 
stood very high, and the shares in that undertaking, 
which yielded 10 per cent in 1852, yielded 44 per cent, 
in 1855, the shares being quoted on the Bourse at the 
highest point which they ever touched, namely 2,000. 
They were destined thereafter eonstantly to decline 
until the inevitable collapse of a concern with such 
extensive aims. At that time, however, after the vic- 
torious conclusion of the Crimean war, France was per- 
vaded with the spirit of courage and enterprise. 

Austria, who had not been able to make up her mind 
as to what she wanted during the whole of the Crimean 
war, had substantially increased her iinaneial difliculties 
without achieving any concrete ])olitical advantage. She 
therefore had to consider how she could get ready money 
by disposing of the remainder of her State railways. It 
was in tliis connection that the Creditanstalt^ founded 
by the llotlischiki group, won its first spurs. To the great 
annoyance of the newdy founded State Railway C.ompany 
patronised by the Credit Mobilier, it succeeded in 
registering the considerable success implied by the 
acquisition of the Lombard-Vcnctian railway system. 
On the 14th May, 1856, the agreement wdth the Credit- 
anstalt was completed, the Englishmen, 'I'albot and 
Laing, as w^ell as the Frenrdi Duke of Gallicra, Ix'ing 
parties to it. Austria received the sum of 100, 000, 000 
Austrian lire, payable in convenient yearly instalments, 
and partly out of the realised profits of the concern. 

This success showed the Crklit Mobilier that the 
Rothschilds were able to stand up to them in Austi ia. 
The London, Paris, and Vienna banks were represented 
in the concern, as well as the Princes Schwartzenberg 
and Furstenberg, who had joined in the foundation of 
the Creditanstalt, 

The Rothschilds having now acquired a substantial 
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proportion of the railways in Austria, they proceeded 
to think out further extensive schemes. In September 
1856 they planned to construct railways in Moldavia 
and Wallachia, as an extension to the Austrian railways 
in Siebenburgen, and to carry these on to the Black Sea 
via Bucharest.'* 

The Austrian authorities took a friendly attitude with 
regard to the grant of a concession to construct those 
portions of the railway which would lead to the 
Wallachian frontier. 

While these extensive schemes were under considera- 
tion, an incident occurred whieii seriously affected the 
Paris House and created a considerable sensation. People 
had grown accustomed to regard tlie Rothschild banks 
and all their undertakings as thoroughly cffieicntly 
managed and their oHicials as being absolutely reliable ; 
it therefore came as a great shocik when, in September 
1856, the Rothschild principal accountant of the 
Northern Railway of France, whose name was Car- 
pentier, disappeared, together wdth another oflicial, 
after having embez/Aed millions. The thieves fled to 
America, and it was not until a considerable proportion 
of the money had been irrevocably lost that their arrest 
was effected. 

The Paris House assumed full responsibility for the 
loss, and did not allow the others to share it. No one 
derived greater satisfaction from this incident than the 
two brothers Percire. Their own success was at this time 
beginning to wear somewhat thin, and although they 
extended their operations over an ever-widening field, 
even bringing Mexico within their range, they were con- 
stantly losing ground with their more solid business 
associates. 

The news which Anselm received at Vienna regarding 
the way tilings were going encouraged him to a more 
llpgressive competition with the Credil Mobilitr. He did 
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not fail, however, to follow his father’s example and, 
when necessary, to intervene on behalf of his Jewish 
co-religionists. On the 8th August he begged Count Buol- 
Schauenstein for a “ warm and timely word ” on be- 
half of the Jews in Vienna. He made a similar appeal"* 
to the Austrian Envoy to the Vatican, as he had received 
a heart-rending petition from the Israelite Community 
in Rome. 

Lionel, the head of the British House, was at that 
time also fighting for the emancipation of the Jews in 
England. His brilliant social position, which was rein- 
forced by the skill with which his brothers Meyer and 
Anthony had made themselves popular in English 
society, through their love of art and sport, marked him 
out as a redoubtable protagonist of the cause. His dinners 
and parties were masterpieces of taste and magnificence. 
In March 1867 he had married his daughter Leonore to 
Alphonse Rothschild, James’s son, and the heir to the 
Paris bank. 

By acquiring Gunnersbury House, which had formerly 
been the country place of Princess Amelie, the aunt of 
King George III, Lionel had established himself in a 
magnificent residence. If there was anyone who could 
intervene effectively on behalf of the emancipation of 
the Jews it was he. So far, however, although he had 
been elected three times to the House of Commons, he 
had not been allowed to take his seat on he ground that 
he refused to take the prescribed oath, in which he would 
have had to confess himself a Christian. Lionel meant 
to remain a Jew, and to force his way into the House of 
Commons. All England took an interest in this struggh*,’ 
which was the actual occasion for raising the question 
of Jewish emancipation. 

Lionel found a powerful ally in Benjamin Disraeli, 
the friend of his House, who, although he had himself, 
become a Christian, warmly supported Lionel in his 
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endeavours. In 1857 Lionel was elected to the House of 
Commons for the fourth time, but the House of Lords 
still refused to accept the alteration in the formula of 
:he oath, although the House of Commons had voted in 
•avour of changing the oath. Lord Derby, who in 1858 
Dccame Prime Minister for the second time, and in whose 
Ministry Disraeli held office as Cliancellor of the 
Exchequer, had so far always proclaimed himself an 
opponent of Jewish emancipation. Now, however, he 
md his colleagues in the Cabinet were persuaded, by 
Disraeli’s tireless efforts, to agree to a compromise, 
lamely that the nature of the oath to be taken by its 
nembers should be left by each House to decide. The 
[louse of Commons was therefore free if it wished to 
ievise a special formula for Jews, while the House of 
r.ords could say that it was not concerned with the con- 
iitions under which members should be admitted to the 
)ther House. 

The motion was speedily carried through both Houses, 
ind Rothschild was thereby enabled to take the oath 
uider the altered formula, on the 26th July, 1858. When 
le entered the House it was packed. In deep silence he 
rt^as led to the table by Lord John Russell, who had 
ilways supported the principle of equal rights for all 
ntizens. He bowed to the Speaker, and took the oath 
m the Hebrew Bible, substituting for the words, “ on 
:hc true faith of a Christian ” the words, ' so help me, 
Jehovah.” Thereupon the Speaker shook hands with 
lim, and he took his seat on the side of the liberal party, 
:he House still maintaining a deep silence. Thus a 
struggle of eleven years was ended by Jews being ad- 
nitted to the Hotisc of Commons. 

I Lionel took little actual part in politics. He devoted 
s energies principally to important business under- 
kings, especially those in Austria. Anselm, encouraged 
3y his success with the Lombard-Venetian railways, had 
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again taken up the scheme of getting control of the 
Siidbahn, that is, of the line Vienna-Trieste. The Austrian 
State had grossly mismanaged this line financially, and 
there was no money for further construction. 

Approximately the same group, under the leadership 
of the Rothschilds, who had acquired the Lombard- 
Venetian railway, now turned their attention to the 
Siidbahn. They felt that they would thus acquire an 
undertaking which would greatly enhance their prestige, 
and whose shares would be an admirable speculative 
investment. Moreover, it would be possible to arrange 
to pay the purchase price in instalments over a period 
of several years. The Company accordingly obtained the 
concession for the Southern State Railway as well, and 
as a result the railways of Upper Italy became united 
with the Soutlierii Railway into a single concern. 

The transaction was carried through with such tech- 
nical skill on its financial side that the purchasing syn- 
dicate were enabled to show a highly substantial profit 
on its conclusion. 

One consequence of the transaction was that large 
numbers of foreignvTS, especially of French ofiicials and 
engineers, were takc'ii on the strength of the railway, 
which was to constitute the chief link between the Italian 
provinces and the monarchy. Ml this happened just 
before the campaign of 1859, at a time wficn the activ ities 
of Sardinia’s highly gifted Prime Miuistt'r had for some 
time been watched with growing concern. How little 
fear there was of any war with France was indicated by 
the fact that this important railway was left to a group 
consisting mainly of French cayjita lists. I 

Mca)i while, Cavour had been deliberately proceeding 
with his preparations for the unification of Italy under 
the sceptre of the only native dynasty that ruled in any 
of the Italian States, that is, under the liberal kingdom, 
of Pieiimont. 
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The Sardinian statesman perceived that the dearest 
wish of himself and his people could only be achieved 
by war, and he accordingly set about developing the 
commercial and military resources of the country. All 
this was done secretly, commercial measures often serv- 
ing the purpose of concealing his war aims. When, in 
1856,Cavour required a loan for the purpose of strength- 
ening the military power of the State, he advanced 
the pretext of railway and other construction, more 
particularly the construction of a tunnel through the 
Mont Cenis, whereby the shortest route from Turin to 
Lyons was to be established. Cavour clearly showed 
what was in his mind in a confidential letter to the 
Director-General of the Treasury, Count T. di S. Rosa. 

“ I share your opinion,” he wrote to him on the 22nd 
August, 1856, from Turin,” ‘‘that it will be necessary 
to issue a loan ; but such an operation must be justified 
by reasons which will not give rise to the opinion that 
we require it in preparation for war. Such a motive is 
quite naturally supplied by the conquest of the Mont 
Cenis. If therefore you speak to Rothschild about any 
proposal for a loan, avoid saying anything that might 
lead him to suppose that we are contemplating a terza 
riscossa [third resumption of war]. Tell him that we want 
to drive a tunnel through the Mont Cenis, and to build the 
line from Rardonneche to Susa at the expense of the State 
which will involve an expenditure of thirty-six million.” 

Cavour fully realised that his small State with its few 
million inhabitants could not make war upon Austria 
alone, and that he required allies. Sardinia was now to 
have her reward for participating in the Crimean war. 
Napoleon showed a benevolent interest in the efforts for 
the unification of Italy. The Crimean war having been 
successful h(^ was then at the height of his power ; he was 
not to realise, until 1870, what a grievous mistake this 
war had been, through which he had made an enemy of 

7 
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the Tsar, who threatened Prussia’s rear. Austria had 
taken no part in the campaign, but Sardinia, with her 
beggarly five millions of inhabitants, had, although God 
knows what interest she could have had in the Crimea. 
Her action had been wise, for it was only with Napoleon’s 
help that she could hope to detach Lombardy and Venetia 
from the Imperial State of Austria. Napoleon showed 
himself well disposed to Italy’s efforts at unification, a 
fact which naturally reacted upon France’s relations 
with Austria. Napoleon welcomed any opportunity for 
punishing Austria for her dubious attitude during the 
Crimean war. Austria’s representative in Paris, Count 
Hiibner, as well as her Consul-General, James Rothschild, 
occasionally heard very unfriendly words said about 
that country. 

These dangerous developments were closely followed 
by James, as well as by Adolph in Naples, and Anselm 
in Vienna. A war between France and Austria, fought 
on Italian territory, must necessarily be exceedingly 
dangerous for the Rothschild Houses established in those 
three countries, especially now that they had acquired 
such a large interest in the railways within the Italian 
provinces of Austria and in Austria herself. In such 
circumstances military dcvelopmervl s might have the 
most catastrophic consequences, and it was therefore 
essential to avert the menace of war. Adol[)h Rothschild 
was himself firmly convinced as Louis Napoleon 

had always been so intimately concerned with Italy, he 
had his eye upon the King of Naples too.** 

Meanwhile, the conspiracy started, and actively pro- 
moted by Cavour, continued on its course. Orsini’s at- 
tempt upon the life of Napoleon III on the 4th January, 
185P., provoked by the monarch’s somewhat sluggish 
interest in Italy’s interests, hastened the Emperor’s 
decision to intervene actively in support of the un^ficp- 
tion of Italy. The secret conversations between Cavour 
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and Napoleon were naturally kept strictly concealed 
from Austria. On the 10th December, 1858, the Emperor 
finally concluded the secret alliance between France and 
Sardinia, undertaking to come to her assistance in the 
event of an attack by Austria. Cavour could be relied 
upon to see that that country should finally lose her 
patience and attack Piedmont, which would be necessary 
in order to put Austria in the wrong with regard to the 
world in general. 

In December 1858 the Paris Press •• started a cam- 
paign against Austria which made James Rothschild 
very uneasy. He asked the Emperor for an audience in 
order to call attention to the harm done by this cam- 
paign. He said that he was particularly concerned about 
an article which had appeared in the Moniteur on the 
4th December, and caused very considerable excitement. 
Napoleon was very much upset by what James had to 
say ; he had himself admitted that he inspired the 
article, a fact of which Rothschild was not aware. During 
this conversation with James, the Emperor was pensive 
and uncommunicative. When the latter pressed him to 
say something reassuring, the monarch asseverated tliat 
he had no intention of making any changes in Italy. 
Thereupon James appeared somewhat reassured, and 
the funds, whicli had been gravely depressed, began to 
recover moderately. Even after this audience, however, 
James was not completely easy in his mind ; and a 
remark of Napoleon’s at the New Year’s reception of 
1859 was again to plunge him into a state of alarm. On 
this oe(*asion, after being particularly friendly to all 
the other diplomats present, the Emperor turned to the 
Austrian representative and said to him ; “ I regret that 
our relations with the Austrian Government are not as 
good as th(iy have been in the past, but I would request 
you to inform the Emperor that my personal feelings 
for him are unchanged.” 
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The diplomats, including Hubner, did not see any- 
thing unusual in this remark at first. Paris, however, 
took an entirely different view, and everyone was talking 
about an imminent war with Austria, which the Emperor 
was obviously planning. Neither did James share 
Hiibner’s sanguine attitude. On the Bourse, and amongst 
the leading financiers, there was a positive panic, and 
Napoleon decided that it would be advisable somewhat 
to mitigate the effect of his words. He therefore prompted 
the Moniteur and the papers which supported him to 
interpret the incident in a reassuring manner, and this 
had some effect upon the Bourse. 

James, however, continued to be sceptical. On the 
8th January he went to see the Emperor once more, who 
again painted the position couleur de rose. As Napoleon 
also Scaid that he had no intention of offendmg lliibner 
by his remark, James returned home satisfied in his 
mind, and took the necessary steps to bring about a rise 
in public securities. The panie seemed to be stemmed, 
but no sooner had the nervousness been somewhat 
allayed than it became known that Prince Napoleon had 
become engaged to Princess Clotilde, the daughter of 
Victor Emanuel. This news produced another terrible 
slump on the Paris Bourse, Rentes dropping on the 
11th January from 72.30 to 02.80. 'J'hereupon a pacific 
article appeared in the Journal des DebatSy which was 
attributed to the successful efforts of conservative public 
opinion and the great financial and commercial interests 
which had been so energetically sponsored by James 
Rothschild and the Finance Minister Pierre Magnc. This 
again somewhat improved the Bourse, but there was still 
considerable anxiety, and the significant remarks made 
by the Emperor did not help to allay it. “ I want peace,” 
he said to the Spanish Ambassador.*' “ I most certainly 
want peace ; but one can be carried away by the foxce 
of circumstance.’’ 
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When the Emperor’s attention was called to the 
terrible depreciation suffered by public securities, owing 
to the constant anxiety with regard to foreign affairs, 
he observed, ‘‘ I have not got the Bourse behind me, but 
France is on my side.” 

Rothschild did everything possible to relieve the situa- 
tion, as Austria had approached the bank with a view 
to obtaining a loan, and for this it was essential to bring 
about a more favourable atmosphere on the Bourse. 
James’s efforts in this direction were, however, fruitless, 
as there was a complete lack of confidence everywhere. 
During a hunt over the Imperial estates James again 
asked Napoleon about his plans with regard to Italy, 
saying that he had been horrified to learn that troops 
had been sent to Bologna and Ancona. Napoleon replied 
that Austria apparently intended to attack Piedmont. 
Rothschild maintained that Napoleon’s policy was mis- 
taken. He reminded him of what he had said at Bordeaux : 
“ the Empire is peace.” At a Tuileries ball at this time 
Rothschild turned this remark round, saying to one of 
the Ministers in liis bad French” : “ Ententez fous, has 
de haia\ has d^Ernbire,^^ General de la Rue had the hardi- 
hood to repeat this quip to the Emperor, but the latter 
was not amused. 

At that time Austria had sent an envoy to London to 
enter into negotiations with Rothschild for a loan. Lionel 
asked James to take a share in it, but he hesitated on 
account of the political situation, and the danger that 
llie State which was asking for the loan might soon be 
mvolved in a war. 

James again contrived to have a word with the 
Emperor in order to ask him whether he might under- 
. write the Austrian loan, or part of it. He wanted to 
^ensure that the Enqieror would not regard any such 
action as invlicating an unfriendly attitude towards 
France on the part of the House of Rothschild, and he 
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also wanted to observe how the Emperor would react 
to this suggestion. Napoleon did not betray his feelings, 
and gave James permission to act as he wished in the 
matter of the Austrian loan. He may well have reflected 
to himself that the wise old banker was entering upon 
an exceedingly risky business. 

On the 29th January, 1859, the marriage between 
Prince Napoleon and Princess Clotilde of Savoy was 
celebrated. The extraordinary haste with which this 
marriage was concluded eaused a general sensation, 
dangerous political motives being quite rightly suspected. 
‘‘ Everybody is nervous,” Hiibncr reported. •• “ People 
take alarm at anything, and fear makes men cowards.” 

James Rothschild was the subject of conflicting emo- 
tions. He was in favour of peace, and his sympathies 
were with conservative Austria, which country, Anselm 
told him, desired nothing less tlian to be fon^ed into a 
war by Italian attempts at secession and by Cavour’s 
machinations. On the other hand, he did not like to see 
such an old client as Sardinia being lost to the Rothschild 
bank through her warlike policy and being driven into 
the arms of other financiers. The war was not yet an 
actuality ; perhaps things would not go so far, and in 
that case he did not want to lose Sardinia’s custom. As 
early as the middle of 1858, wlicn the Senate at Turin 
had sanctioned a further loan, Cavour had entered into 
negotiations with Rothschild, out on ti at occasion he 
had felt that Rothschild was too high and mighty. At 
the beginning of 1859, Rothschild himself had sugges- 
tions for a loan put before Cavour. James’s motive for 
so doing was, as much as anything, to see how things 
stf^od, and he was determined that, if Cavour really 
intended to make war on Austria, he would, in spite of 
everything, refuse to give him the money, so long as the 
danger of war continued. 

Cavour, however, was delighted that Rothschild had 
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this time come of his own accord. The Herren von 
Rothschild,” he wrote to Prince Napoleon,*" “have 
informed us that they would be prepared to make us an 
offer. They have summoned their Turin representative 
to Paris at top speed, and everything leads me to believe 
that they are afraid of seeing the monopoly which they 
have enjoyed over a long period of years in the control 
of our Rentes slipping from their fingers. If they are 
prepared to undertake the loan on the basis of payments 
being in definite instalments, we shall easily come to an 
understanding with them ; but if, as I fear, they only 
mean to deal with the matter on a commission basis, we 
shall have to look elsewhere. The firm of S. Paul has 
offered us its assistance, and as it is more enterprising 
than the Rothschilds it is possible that it will underwrite 
what we want to place in Paris. As a last resource there 
remains the offer of the Credit Mobilier, which Bixio 
has put before me. We shall have to accept it if we can- 
not do better.” 

Cavour had at that time authorised the March ese 
Monticelli in Paris to negotiate regarding the loan of fifty 
millions. He hoped that with the assistance of Prince 
Napoleon, who was now a son-in-law of his King, the 
matter would go through somehow or other ; he meant 
to float part of the loan himself in Italy. 

The terms offered by the Credit Mobilicr were rather 
stiff, but Cavour said, “ If after divorcing the Roths- 
childs we marry MM. Pereire, I think we shall get on 
very well together.” “ 

Cavour was perfectly right to rely rather more on the 
Credit Mobilier^ for James Rothschild and several other 
bankers soon perceived the objects for which Sardinia 
required the money, and declared that they would not 
supply any money for war.** Count Walewski, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who was naturally acting 
in concert with his Imperial master, and with Cavour, 
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wishing to reassure them, said : “ Gentlemen, if that is 
your only difficulty, you need not hesitate to undertake 
the loan, for there will not be a war. I assure you that for 
the moment there won’t be one.” 

This ^^pour le moment was certainly not calculated 
to reassure James and the other bankers. A pacific 
article which appeared in the Moniteur of the 5th March 
was intended to emphasise the good-will underlying the 
Minister’s words ; but it did not carry conviction. Five 
days later an inflammatory article appeared in the 
Constitutionnel to the effect that Austria could not, and 
would not, yield. 

“ The funds are falling,” Hubner reported” ; “ early 
this morning Rothschild called on me in a state of great 
alarm, and he was closely followed by the Duke of 
Galliera and a crowd of curious and interested persons 
who, knowing that I am a man of few words, hope at any 
rate to guess from my expression whether they should 
buy or sell.” 

Sardinia had, however, refused to accept Fould’s 
exceedingly oppressive terms, and she had succeeded 
in floating the whole loan in Italy without the assistance 
of the Paris bankers. 

More money Avas brought to us than wc could 
accept,” Cavour wrote to Ins banker friend,” and he 
reported with satisfaction to Nigra : The loan has gone 
through quite splendidly. The populace came in masses 
to the subscription offices. By collecting a large number 
of small amounts we liave obtained the millions which 
the Paris bankers refused to supply. Kindly tell the 
Prince [Napoleon] that it was impossible for us to accept 
the offer that Fould made to us after he had kept us 
waiting and disappointed us for a fortnight. 

After being refused by the CrSdit Mobilier^ by the 
Rothschilds, by Fould himself, and by so many others, 
we could not in decency venture to offer the loan for 
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public subscription in France. ... If we had applied 
to the French public we would have exposed ourselves to 
the remark that Piedmont was waging war with the men 
and the money of France.”” 

The result of the issue in Italy so far exceeded Cavour’s 
hopes that the Sardinian Finance Minister actually had 
the supreme satisfaction of returning such applications 
as he received from the “ great banking barons of 
Paris.”” 

War was now in sight, but this did not alter the fact 
that practically everyone in France, outside the army, 
wanted peace, and could not see why a Frenchman should 
“ carry his bones to market ” for the sake of an ambitious 
Sardinian Minister. Even the Emperor hesitated for a 
moment, and Cavour himself, on visiting Paris at the 
end of March, was gravely concerned as to the sueeess 
of his plans. In the end, how'cver, Austria started the 
ball rolling by her unwise and premature ultimatum of 
the 23rd April, whereby she provided Cavour with the 
pretext which, according to his own words, he had con- 
stantly been waiting for in order to go to war, and put 
herself in the wTong with regard to the world at large. 

The Rothschilds were again forced to realise that the 
times were past when, as in 1830 and in 1840, they had 
been able positively to prevent wars through their in- 
fluence. This had already been apparent during the revo- 
lutions of 1848-9, and in the case of the Crimean war. 
I'he declaration of war at the end of April 1859 caused 
the greatest dismay to the whole of the House of Roths- 
child, and especially to its three branches in Paris, 
Vienna, and Naples. We must remember that they had 
only just bought all the Lombard-Venetian railways — 
the very railways that would be in the theatre of war, 
as well as the Slidbahn, which would be entirely devoted 
to military purposes. And they ^vere interested in other 
countless loans, schemes, and undertakings in the three 
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countries affected by the war. The consequences were 
bound to be immeasurable. French Rentes, which stood 
at 68 in the middle of April, had already fallen to 60 by 
the Srd of May. 

Angrily James said to himself that this “ third-class 
Napoleon,” who with cynical scorn ignored the peace 
promises which he had made so emphatically before the 
whole world, would come to a much sadder end than his 
uncle, although he had had the most extraordinarily good 
luck so far. The aged James felt that his hands were tied, 
and that he could but watch the development of events as 
a spectator. Much concerned, he noted the great success 
of the war loan. Was he mistaken, he wondered, and were 
the Emperor and his rash and unsubstantial financial 
advisers, Pereiro and Mires, to prove to be right, and he 
himself, with his solid, conservative, and logical views, 
to prove wrong ? Events seemed to justify such con- 
siderations as these. War broke out in May, and Austria’s 
armies, which were commanded by an incompetent 
general, were defeated by the French and Sardinian 
troops, whose union the general foolishly did nothing to 
prevent, at Magenta and Solferino. 

The armistice of Villafranca was concluded fairly 
speedily, on the 8tb July, 1859, and, to the considerable 
disappointment of Cavoiir, wl?o had meant to conquer 
not only Lombardy but Venice as well, it was followed 
quite soon afterwards by peace prelimii arics. 

The unsuccessful issue of the war resulted for Austria 
in the younger branches of the Hapsburgs being deprived 
of their rule in Tuscany, Parma, and Modena. The Roths- 
childs had business connections in all these States ; their . 
interests were everywhere affected, and, when they at- 
tempted to save what they could, Austria reproached 
them for doing business with the newly established 
revolutionary Governments in those territories. 

Wlien, on the 22nd August, 1859, French newspapers 
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published the news that the new Government of Tuscany 
had concluded a loan with the Paris House of Rothschild, 
Count Rechberg telegraphed indignantly to Hiibner’s 
successor, Prince Richard Metternich, the son of the 
Chancellor, who had been appointed to Paris after the 
armistice, instructing him immediately to ask James 
about this, and to report whether the statement were 
correct. “ James and his eldest son were away at the 
time, and in their absence Gustave von Rothschild ex- 
plained •• that there was no question of a new loan, but 
that it was the balance of a loan of 100,000,000, which 
had been first contracted as long ago as 1852 and which 
was only gradually being placed on the market. He 
stated that the new Government had asked the House 
of Rothschild to deal with this, because the whole matter 
had passed through its hands since the start. Count 
Rechberg had to content himself with this explanation. 
Austria’s influence in Italy was at an end, while the 
Vienna House of Rothschild, which might more easily 
have been brought to book, put the blame on the French 
House, saying that it had nothing whatever to do with 
tliese matters. 

The appointment of Prince Richard Metternich, the 
son of Solomon’s great friend, as Ambassador in Paris, 
was exceedingly welcome to the Rothschilds. They hoped 
to establish as good relations with him as they had en- 
joyed with Austria’s Paris representative in the days 
before Hiibner. 

The increase in Napoleon’s power, resulting from this 
successful war, produced alarm in England, resulting in 
.a nervous tension which was not without its effect upon 
the relations between the two countries. At that time 
people were eagerly discussing the news from Cuba, in 
which there was a growing movement for secession from 
Spain, and in favour of union with North America. 
England tended to sympathise with the United States, 
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while France’s sympathies were on the side of her Latin 
sister. This served to increase the prevailing irritation 
between the two countries, which was expressed in sharp 
Press attacks on both sides of the Channel. 

The Rothschilds already saw the menace of another 
war upon the horizon. James,” Richard Metternich 
reported on the 28th October, 1859,” “is exceedingly 
worried about the feeling against England shown by the 
Press in the Spanish -American question. The most 
revolutionary developments of French internal policy 
would not affect the financial world here as profoundly 
as a breach with England, as they themselves admit.” 

At the end of March Nice and Savoy were duly an- 
nexed, this being the hard price that had had to be paid 
to purchase the assistance of France. England had con- 
tinued to hope that the war of 1859 would terminate 
without France’s obtaining any accession of territory. 
Napoleon had, however, achieved his desire. 

“ The example given by France,” Lionel Rothschild 
remarked to the Saxon diplomat. Count Vitzthum, ” 
who was in London at the time, “ is dangerously catch- 
ing. There v/ill be no ground for surprise if England 
avails herself of the first opportunity of securing posses- 
sion of Sicily and Egypt. Nor will it now be possible to 
prevent the United States from annexing Cuba,” 

The Rothschild fears were unjustified. They thought 
Napoleon, who had so far been successfid. in all his lash 
military undertakings, capable of the wildest schemes, 
especially as they realised liow^ niucli he was disposed to 
emulate the great deeds of his uncle. He had avenged 
1812 by the Crimean War; was it not a natural inference, 
therefore, that he would now proceed to take vengeance 
upon England, the most relentless foe of the first 
Napoleon. 

Th^ Rothschilds were, however, mistaken. Napoleon 
by no means felt that the moment had arrived to break 
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with England. He did not feel strong enough, and he 
could not forget that Palmerston had been the first to 
recognise him as Emperor. Meanwhile, Count Vitzthum 
had travelled from London to Paris and had informed 
himself more accurately regarding Napoleon’s intentions. 

“ The great financiers of Paris,” he wrote to Count 
Rechberg,” “and especially the Rothschilds, seem to 
be engineering a panic, and are shrieking from the house- 
tops that war between the two great sea powers is in- 
evitable. All the English who have come here to spend 
Easter in Paris speak so bitterly about the Emperor as 
really to make one believe in the impossibility of main- 
taining friendly relations. People in society here, and 
those in official positions, do not conceal the sentiments 
of hostility that they feel for their neighbours on the 
other side of the Channel, and I hear it being said every- 
where, ‘ a war with England will be really popular in 
France.’ Nevertheless I do not hesitate to maintain 
that the Emperor does not want such a war, and that 
there will be no breach this year. . . 

Vitzthum was proved right. The Rothschilds were 
spared the disaster of an Anglo-French war, but there 
were plenty of other things happening in the world that 
exercised a profound influence on the various Rothschild 
Houses. 

The fact that Austria’s position had suffered through 
the war naturally reacted upon her finances. When, in 
April 1860, that State issued a loan of 200,000,000 
gulden, which was especially difficult to negotiate, since 
nobody had regained complete confidence in the Imperial 
State, the Finance Minister went to Anselm at Vienna 
to ask him to underwrite as much of the loan as he could, 
and also requested Metternich in Paris to induce James 
to underwrite 25 out of the 200 millions. 

James was verv ready to meet him. “ He will gladly 
put his name at the disposal of the Imperial finances,” 
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Metternich reported,” “ and he will to-day inform the 
Vienna House to this effect.’* 

James called on Prince Metternich on the 8th April, to- 
gether with his eldest son, Alphonse, whom he was already 
bringing in to the most important transactions. He made 
it a condition that the 25 million should be underwritten, 
not by his House alone, but by the joint Houses of the 
brothers Rothschild, which were lending their names in 
order to assist in the success of the loan, but were not 
undertaking any responsibility for it. ” 

The loan was very much damaged by the events lead- 
ing up to the suicide of the Austrian Finance Minister, 
Baron Bruck, who was falsely accused of having been 
concerned in malpractices in connection with army con- 
tracts, the incident occurring just at this time. At first 
only 76 millions were subscribed, and it was not until 
public opinion had been reassured and it was recognised 
that there was a serious intention to restore order in the 
financial administration of the State that Anselm Roths- 
child in Vienna was successful in his efforts to bring the 
loan to a satisfactory conclusion. He was rewarded for 
his services in April 1861 by being appointed a life 
member of the Austrian House of Lords. Meanwhile, in 
the South of Europe, the s^orTn clouds gathered about 
the Bourbon State of Naples. The movement for the 
unification of Italy, which, owing to the French occupa- 
tion of Rome, had been brought up sh.>rt at the gates 
of that city, next concentrated upon the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily. The march of Garibaldi’s thousand 
men caused Sicily to secede in May 1860, and the bold 
volunteer leader proceeded to transfer his efforts to the^ 
mainland at Naples. On the 4th September, 1860, 
Gaiibaldi had reached the capital in which the King 
and his banker Adolph von Rothschild were awaiting 
the course of events in Paris. On the 6th September the. 
King "withdrew, with the troops that had remained loyal 
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to him, to Gaeta, and Adolph Rothschild also left the 
unfriendly city, which was shortly afterwards entered 
by Garibaldi. The King had not succeeded in taking 
with him on his flight the money deposited in the State 
coffers, and he soon found himself in serious financial 
difficulties. Adolph Rothschild did his best in these 
difficult circumstances to assist, with such means as 
were immediately at his disposal, but this was only like 
a drop in the ocean, and he could not undertake any 
more considerable loan without consulting James Roths- 
child in Paris and the chiefs of the other Houses. The 
King therefore sent a courier to Paris to ask for a loan 
of one and a half million francs. 

Meanwhile, the Austrian Government, which naturally 
supported the maintenance of the Bourbon regime in 
Naples, had informed the King that it would endeavour 
to secure financial assistance for him. •• In doing so it 
had Anselm Rothschild in mind, and hoped that it would 
be possible to induce him to grant King Francis a loan. 

Thereupon the King first asked for 600,000 to 900,000 
francs, being the equivalent of 150,000 to 200,000 
Neapolitan ducats; shortly afterwards he increased his 
request to 500,000 ducats.” 

The situation had, however, grown very much worse 
by the middle of October 1860. Piedmont attacked 
Naples, and King Victor Emanuel joined forces with 
Garibaldi. Napoleon’s fleet was still lying off Gaeta in 
support of the King of Naples, but it was already coming 
to be recognised, in Paris and at the Imperial Court, that 
it was not possible to offer any continuous opposition to 
Jtaly’s spontaneous movement for unification, which had 
also found support in England. James was of the same 
opinion, and through his connections he soon learnt that 
Napoleon intended to withdraw his fleet from Gaeta and 
.to leave the King of Naples to his fate. He therefore 
discouraged Adolph’s suggestion of granting a loan to 
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the King in his difficulties, and also warned Anselm in 
Vienna, who was left no peace by Rechberg, against 
providing any money for the Kingdom of Naples. Rech- 
berg, therefore, was met with a refusal, and had to inform 
the King that, in spite of his promises, he was unable to 
assist,*® since Austria was in financial difficulties herself, 
and could only have come to his support through the 
mediation of a bank. 

“ And,” he wrote, “ it is no use blinking the fact that 
the unfortunate issue of the recent fighting has seriously 
affected our prospects in this matter.” 

Thus the financial position of the King who, with 
his brave consort. Queen Maria, was facing things 
courageously at Gaeta, soon became desperate. 

“ Think of it,” the King said*^ to the Austrian Cap- 
tain Frantzl, who was staying with him. ‘‘ Russia won’t 
give me anything lest she should displease the Emperor 
Napoleon. It is dreadful ; it is contemptible. And Queen 
Christine [of Spain, she lived in Paris] is a good woman 
too. I have only one hope left — my Finance Minister in 
Rome [he was trying to negotiate with the Torlonia 
bank]. If he doesn’t send me anything I am finished. 

I require 12,000 ducats a day — two ships loaded with 
provisions have arrived — but I must have money ! ” 

Events followed their inevitable course. All appeals 
to the European powers proved fruitless. Finally, even 
Napoleon withdrew his fleet from G^eta on the 20th 
January, 1861. Rations were now cut off, and the King 
decided to capitulate on the 18th February, 1861. Thus ' 
the Kingdom of the two Sicilies came to an end and was 
merged in the new Italy. Adolph Rothschild had re- 
mained loyal to the Bourbon regime. He had not fore- ' 
seen the actual development of events and had not been ! 
able, or had not wished, to adapt himself in time to the 
nev conditions. He therefoi’c left Naples for good. The, 
Naples branch, which had in any case long ago ceased 
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to be productive for the joint Houses of the Rothschilds, 
was liquidated, and Adolph returned to Frankfort with 
his brothers. 

However, until the end of his life he maintained the 
most cordial relations with their dethroned majesties, 
which clearly shows that they were grateful to him for 
his attitude at the time when they were in the greatest 
peril. The royal couple lived a retired life in Paris. They 
visited only a few families, ljut amongst tliem were the 
Adolph Rothschilds, who also settled in Paris. 

Thus, from this time on, only four Rothschild banks 
were operative in Europe, and when, in 1870, Italy had 
been completely unified, the Rotlischild Houses confined 
themselves to having a representative in Rome who, 
however, was not a member of the family. 




Chapter IX 

The Eventful Years : 18C6 and 1870-1871 

The Rothschilds had been forming new connections 
and founding new businesses all over the world. They 
built railways in Brazil ; they established offices in the 
Southern States of the U.S.A. for the purchase of wool, 
which they shipped to France, where they marketed it. 
Being no longer able to use their enormous funds prin- 
cipally in national loans, as they had been doing in the 
past, they bought up whole tobacco harvests for supply- 
ing the tobacco requirements of the various States. 
Their own ships carried the enormous cargoes between 
the United States and France ; it was natural that, 
having such extensive commercial interests, the Roths- 
childs should anxiously w^atch the course of political 
events in the two countries. When the war of secession, 
the light between North and South, broke out in America, 
the Roths(?hilds, whose interests were principally in 
the Southern Slates, supported the Confederates. When 
they were defeated the Rothschilds’ American business 
was seriously affected. 

The Rothschilds took up a sceptical attitude towards 
the rash adventure of Napoleon and the Empress 
Eugenic in their attempt to found an empire in Mexico, 
to which Maximilian of Austria and Charlotte of Belgium 
were sacriliced, and they took practically no part in 
the loans issued for that purpose, which were later to 
involve the French subscribers in su(*h heavy loss. 
They were content to leave these to the Credit Mobiher 
of the Brothers Pereire, whom Napoleon III liad pre- 
ferred to them, but whose position was not nearly 
so firmly secured as that of the Rothschild bank, 
which political circumstances had put in the back- 
ground, although it had nearly a eentury of history 
behind it. 
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After the war of 1859 the Credit Mobilier had exces- 
sive commitments and liabilities. Its shares were 
quoted at about 800, and the profit still standing to 
reserve in 1859 had completely disappeared from the 
balance sheet by 1860. Large dividends were still paid 
in order to maintain confidence, but they were paid 
out of capital. This bank suffered a serious blow through 
the fall of another rival of the Rothschilds, the notorious 
Mires who had been working hand in glove with an 
unscrupulous Press, and had been supported by persons 
holding the highest positions in France. The career 
of this financial swindler had been truly amazing. 
Apart from acquiring an enormous fortune, he had 
succeeded in marrying his daughter to a Prince de 
Polignac. The result of his arrCvSt in 1861 was all the 
more terrible. When it was no longer possible to conceal 
the innumerable irregularities of whic*h he had been 
guilty, and when it also became known that the Duke 
of Morny and other men closdy associated with tlie 
Government had had dealings with Mires, people in 
Paris begjin to say that the Government was a party 
to what had occurred. 

The Rotlischild bank had held aloof from the activities 
of Mires and his fellows, if for no <>ther reason, because 
they belonged to the other caiuf), ;,o that his fall, which 
did not involve them in any way. constituted a certain 
triumph. All was not w<*il witli Frai c*e’s finances in 
general at this time. In 185 S, 1<S55, and 1859 there had 
been issues of Rentes loans to an amount of no less than 
tw o thousand millions, and in 1861 a further 132,000,000 
had been subscribed by the public. 

It w^as not possible to count upon the public con- 
tinuing to co-operate thus willingly, and in these 
difficult circumstances Fould, who in November 1860 
had given up the portfolio whicdi he had held since 1852, 
attempted to get back into the saddle, and submitted 
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a memorandum to the Emperor in September 1861, 
which gave an even darker picture of the financial 
situation in France than was actually in accordance 
with the facts, and at the same time suggested ways 
and means for putting France’s house in order. 

Napoleon again took on the statesman whom he had 
favoured since he had come into power, pulfiishcd his 
memorandum, and appointed him Finance Minister on 
the 14th November, 1861, with instructions to deal with 
the floating debt, which amounted to nearly a tiiousaiul 
millions. 

This appointment particulariy delighted the child's 
of the Hredit Mobilicr, siru^c th(‘y hoped that M. Fould 
would facilitate the operation, whic*h the Company 
meant to carry through, in order to be al)lc to pay 
further dividends to its shareholders. The only person 
who was displeased was the Empress, who had always 
disliked Fould, since he had opposed her marriage. 
She shed a few tears and then reconciled herself to the 
facts ; but she w^as to prove right in her judgment. 
Fould was not the financial genius that he had succeeded 
in making Napoleon believe him to be ; but lould had 
come to ri'alise one thing : in sj)ite of all the support 
that the State might give it, the (.'redit Mohilier would 
not be able to carry through \o a successful issue the 
struggle against the firmly entrenched House of Roths- 
cl'ild, with its ramifications in so inanj. countries of 
Europe, and its strength based everywhere upon 
enormous real assets. 

Fould had already taken up a more cautious attitude 
towards this undertaking, having a pretty extensive 
knowledge of its resources from his brother, who was 
in its employ. When shortly afterwards, encouraged 
by Foidd’s appointment, the Credit Mohilier sought to 
obtain a monopoly of the State’s credit business — an 
omnium, as it was called — he advised the Emperor 
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not to accede to this request, as going a great deal 
too far. 

As early as January 1862, only a few months after 
taking odice, Fould made a much more favourable re- 
port on the finances, in doing which he was assisted by 
the fact that liis earlier report had exaggerated the evils 
of the situation. lie then attcmj)tcd the exceedingly 
daring experiment of converting the 11,000,000,000 of 
Rentes from 4^ to 3 per cent. This transaction hung fire, 
and would have been a complete failure if Fould had not 
effected a certain rapjyrochement with tlic House of 
Rothschild. As early as February 1862 there was a 
rumour in Paris to the effect that the House had come 
to Fould’s assistance, and that the secret purchaser who 
had been effecling purchases of Rentes on the Roursc in 
order to bring about a rise was none other than the 
House of Rothschild. Fould was coming to the conclu- 
sion that it was time to give u]) lighting the Rothschilds. 
He admitted to himself that th(‘y were a world power. 
Even though the Credit Mobilier had established a linn 
footing abroad in Austria, Italy, and Spain, and even on 
the other side of the Atlantic, the full burden of these 
developments had to be borne by the central bank in 
Paris ; it was not, like the Potlrseliilds, able to rely for 
support on its own banks, e ach of »vhi( h had the control 
of ample resources in tlie thoji great economic centres of 
Europe. Napoleon, too, whose feeling^. for the Roths- 
childs were really not friendly, had to admit this, and 
was conlirmed in his opinion by his wife. The first 
hint that the public got of this change of attitude was 
when, on the 17th February, 1862, Napoleon and FonUi 
paid a visit to James Rothschild, to hunt with him on 
his magnilicent estate at Ferricrcs. It was indeed more 
than a visit ; it was a veritable journey to Canossa. Tliis 
was a severe reverse to the Credit Mobilier, for the visit 
was a clear indication that it was falling into disfavour 
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in the highest quarters. It was being generally stated 
that Rothschild would now come to the assistance of 
the French State with a loan. Comic papers turned the in- 
cident to account in some exceedingly amusing sketches. 
There could be no doubt that the hunt w ould serve as 
a pretext for discussing means by which France’s finances 
could be improved. The general public were not favoured 
with anything more than the superficial statements 
usually issued in connection with interviews wnth mon- 
archs ; but tlie general setting and the list t>f names of 
those who took ])art in the hunt, which included the 
British and Austrian Ambassadors and Ministers for 
Foreign and Home Affairs, VValewski and IVrsigny, 
made it perfectly obvious that this was no ordinary 
house-party. The Chateau Ferricres lies in the middle of 
a magnificent park gciuTously stocked with game, be- 
tween the forests of Cressy and d’Armainvilliers. James 
Rothschild had purchased the property about 1<S20 from 
an impoverished nobleman, and had immediately pro- 
ceeded to diTOolish the smaller buildings and to improve 
the park and the gardens. The property had gradually 
been developed by the Rothschilds into a princely 
estate, and they liad also established on it a magnificent 
Diit(*h dairy, a merino sheep farm, and a bakery. There 
were s})lendid stables, a riding-school, and a special 
riding-track. When Napoleon arrived at the station of 
Fi^rricres in hunting dress he wns met by James Roths- 
child in a coach-and-four d la Daumont, the lacqueys all 
wearing new dark blue, gold-braided liveries. James’s 
four sons helped their fatlicr to do the honours of the 
occasion. On the stroke of ten the Imperial train arrived 
at the station, where a green velvet carpet, embroidered 
with golden bees, was laid down from the raihvay train 
to the c*arriage. Wlien tlu' party entered the grounds the 
Imperial slai.dard was hoisted on the flag-masts of the 
four towers of the (!hritcau. James Rothschild’s family 
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and representatives of the Frankfort, London, and 
Vienna Houses were gathered in the hall. The Emperor 
spoke to the ladies, and was then taken through the 
reception-rooms, whose walls were hung with pictures 
by Van Dyck, Velasquez, Giorgione, and Rubens. Glass 
cases containing all kinds of valuable things, artistic 
treasures from every part of the world, especially the 
old, glowing Gobelins, w^ere indicative of the enormous 
w^ealth of their owners. 

After seeing the chateau, the Emperor went the round 
of the gardens, where, in accordance with custom, he 
planted a young cedar handed to him by the licad 
gardener. Afterwards a magnificent lunch w’^as served in 
the hall, upcju dishes of beautifully wrought old silver, 
while ilie guests ate off Sevres porcelain china that had 
been painted by Boucher. 

On the I'anperor’s rigiit sat his hostess, the Baroness 
B(,‘tt 3 ', and on his left was .Tames. At lialf-past twelve 
the shoot began in the immense park, which was sur- 
rounded by a wall. Shots could be heard on all sides, 
almost as if a small war liad broken out, and the Emperor, 
aecoinpanied by tw(j loaders, made use of eight guns to 
bring down the innumerable pheasants, partridges, hares, 
and rabbits. This Imperial am.usenunt c ost the liv(‘S of 
1,231 head of game. 

When the guests returiu^d, w^eary, to the chateau, 
they found a buffet of the ehoiL?st delicacies, and from 
the gallery above the hall a ciioir from the Paris Opera 
suddenly burst into a hunting-song, the music of which 
had been specially composed by Rossini for this occa- 
sion. When he left the chateau in the evening the Em- 
peror rode through an alley of torches which stretched^ 
to the farthest bounds of the estate. 

The splendour of this occasion was no less than when 
Anton Fugger received Charles V at Augsburg in his 
famous house in the Weinmarkt ; but it did not alter the 
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fact that Napoleon continued to view the Rothschilds 
with distrust, while they on their side were unable 
entirely to forget the Emperor’s attitude to them since 
his accession to the throne. They realised that the 
Emperor had the most excellent reasons for making 
advances to them ; he wished to make use of them, and 
paid a deposit by honouring them in public. To the 
Empress, although she did not come with Napoleon to 
Ferricres, they did feel grateful. Tliey f('lt that her sym- 
pathy was more sincere, and Unit it was prompted by 
gratitude for their earlier attitude. Napoleon and the 
Rothschilds retained their antipathy to one another, 
even though their interests (*onipelled them for the time 
being to march side by side. In foreign jioliey their 
different tc^mperanients soon manifested themselves 
again. Napole on was always influencred by the memory 
of his uncle and a tendency to feel that he ought to fol- 
low his exaniple in many matters. When, in January 
18G3, a further rising occurred in Foland, against the 
oppressive domination of Russia, Napoleon was very 
much tempted to intervene actively on the side of the 
Foies. 

Tlie rich bankers and financiers, ineliKling the Roths- 
childs, were opposed to such an adventure. They did 
everytliing they could to induce the Imjierial (u)vern- 
nient to have nothing to do with it ; and, in fact, no 
aetion was taken. 

“ The peace of the world,” Disraeli wrote at this time, 
to a w^oman friend, ' “ has on this occasion been pre- 
served not by statesmen but by capitalists.” 

Meanwhile the Credit Mobilier was continuing to suffer 
.^reverses. The year 18G4 was an unfortunate year on the 
Bourse, and the failure of the Mexican T.oan iiivolved 
it in loss. It was already apparent that the methods of 
the Brothers Pereire, although covered by such high- 
^ sounding phrases, were in essence nothing but rash 
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speculation. They were already having* disputes in the 
courts with persons whom they had trcfitcd unfairly. 
Tlie brothers hoped that Napoleon would prote(‘t them, 
and he wished to do so, but was unable to in view of 
public opinion. 

“ I shall do everything,” the Emperor said, " “ to sup- 
port them, because the Empire is deeply indebted to 
them ; but I cannot afford to impede the course of justice, 
or to come into conflict with it.” 

As a result of these developments the value of the 
Credit Mobilicr shares fell considerably, and the two 
Portuguese brothers lost the great position to which 
they had shot up all too rapidly. 

While the star of the Pereircs was declining, the 
Rothschilds were coming to occupy a position of ever- 
increasing importance in the Court circles of the Second 
Empire, and this was not surprising in view of their 
relations to all I lie Courts and monarchs of Europe. On 
10th December, 1805,* King Leopold I of Relgium died, 
a royal patron w ho had had dealings with tlumi through- 
out his wliolc life, and had deposited the sum of 5,000,000 
francs wdth them in 1848, wdiich by the time of his death 
had already reached the considerable figure of 20,000,000 
fjuncs, * and came to form the basis of the enormous 
fortune which the Empress Charlotte recently left when 
she died after iic^arly sixty years of mental affliction. 

While he was alive King Leopold had not merely con- 
fined himself to having financial dealings w ith the Roths- 
childs, but had also paid them social attentions, by which 
they always set so much store. He had also visited them 
at Ferrieres, and, like Napoleon, had planted a tree 
which, together with his name in the visitors’ book,' 
bears witness to his visit. 

Lionel in England took a special pleasure in displaying 
the social position which his House had achieved. An^ 
oppoi ! mity for doing so was afforded by the marriage 
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on 7th June, 1865, of his sceonci dau^^htcr, Evelina, to 
Ferdinand, the son of Ansclni Rothsehild of Vienna. 
Some years before Lionel had started building? a majj- 
nifiecnt town house in Piccadilly (;lose to the house of 
the Duke of Wellington, and this was opened on the 
occasion of his daughter’s wedding. The ceremony was 
carried out with the most extraordinary splendour, in 
accordance with the rites of the Old Testament. British 
Ministers, several Royalties, and the Austrian and 
French Ambassadors were present. Tliree of the fourteen 
bridesmaids V)elonged to the families of ^Montgomery, 
Lennox, and Beauelerk. A hundred and twenty-six 
people sat down to table ; tlu‘ iiealLh of the bride and 
bridegroom was proposed by Disraeli, a friend of the 
family and formerly Chancellor of the Ex(*liequer, while 
the First I.ord of the Admiralty proposed the toast of 
the Rothschild family. In the evening a great ball was 
given, which was attended by the Duke of (hunbridge 
and other Royalties, as well as by the wliole Diplomatic 
Corps and several politicians. All parties w^erc roj)re- 
sented, from the bla(*kest Tories to the most radical of 
the Whigs. It w^as scarcely possible for the Relhschilds 
to climb higlier in social j)osition. 

The Rothschild ladies did not fail either to do justice 
'to the wealth of the family. At the magniheent fancy- 
dress ball at the Tuilerics, to w hich the Em])ress Eugenie 
came as the unhappy Marie Antoinette, Petty, James’s 
wife, and Lconore, the wnfe of his son Alphonse, appeared 
in Renaissance costume covered with jew els. ' Thus, w ith 
social festivities and magnificence, loin's unsuspectingly 
entered upon a year of (crisis, in which Napoleon added 
to tlie serious political mistakes he had alreadv’^ com- 
mitted those whic’h were to be frauglit with the most 
extensive conse<][ucnees for the future. 

, The Crimi a-n war had finally destroyed Napoleon Ill’s 
relations with the Tsar. When the conflict between 
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Austria and Prussia broke out in 1866 he failed to take 
a definite line sueh as the interests of France required. 

As early as 1 865 France’s financial barometer indicated 
stormy times ahead. Thinf]fs were going ill with the 
Mexican adventure ; a poor harvest had made bread 
dear ; the price of Rentes, as well as of other securities, 
and especially of the shares of the CrMit Mobilier^ 
showed a constant tendency to droop. 

Bismarck had (‘onsistently followed the anti-Austrian 
policy which he had originally adopted when he attended 
the Diet at Frankfort. He meant to secure for his 
beloved Prussia a dominating position in the Germany 
that was to be united, and if Austria, as was indicated 
by the meetings of sovereigns at Frankfort, by her 
partici[)ation in the Sehleswig-TIolstein war, and by 
many other things, was unwilling to give up her position 
of supremacy in (h'rniany wiLliout a murmur, she would, 
Bismarck decidi d, have to Vie driven out of Germany 
by blood and iron. I'he Prussian statesman had had 
the forethought to conclude an alliance with Italy, and 
also to cstablisli relations with the revolutionary- 
minded suVijects of the fhnperor of Austria, with 
Hungary, and the southern Slavs. Bismarck also made 
timely preparations for tljc financial arrangements 
for war, having recourse in this coimcction to the banker 
Gerson von Bleichnider, who had close business rela- 
tions with the Paris and Frankfort lU thschilds. Like 
Metternich, Bismarck was little practised in financial 
matters. A contemporary said of him, “Bismarck 
was comparatively lacking in financial gifts in spite 
of his remarkable versatility. His intelligence was sueh 
that he could undoubtedly have made himself thoroughly 
at home in financial matters, but he had obviously 
little inclination to specialise in this field, and of all 
his Ministers the Finance Minister exercised the greatest,, 
independence with regard to Bismarck.”’ 
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Through Gcrson von Blcichroder, wlio had for some 
time been planning the foundation of a big Prussian 
financial house in partnership with the Rotlisehilds, 
and who finally formed a banking syndicate with them, 
the so-called Rothschild group, Bismarck had some 
dealings with the House of Rothschild, with whom he 
discussed financial preparation for armaments and 
military expenditure. The Prussian Prime Minister and 
Bleichroder were, how^cver, to learn that the Rotlisehilds 
were not prepared to provide any money for such 
purposes. As Bismarck’s warlike intentions became 
more and more apparent, they aroused a storm of 
indignation against him, especially in England. I.ord 
Clarendon, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, made 
such strong (‘omments regarding Bismarck to Count 
Apponyi, Austrian Ambassador in London, that the 
latter scarcely ventured to repeat them.” He referred 
to the influence which that ‘‘demoniac spirit ' exercised 
upon the old King of Prussia, and said that in his opinion 
“ there was nothing more despicable ” than the position 
of that monarch, who allowed himself to be guided 
into a course that was contrary to his traditions and 
his sentiments “ by an adventurer and a brigand like 
Bismarck.”" 

The luigiish House of Rothschild, which always made 
the policy of the British Government its own, was 
therefore hostile to Bismar(*k, and it was apparent that 
the Prussian Prime Minister could not expect any 
assistance from the Rothschilds in carrying out his 
policy, especially since Anselm in Vienna could not be 
a party to anything that was calculated to assist a 
policy directed against Austria, the country where his 
business was. With n’fcrencc to Austria’s policy in 
Italy, how(‘Vcr, and the Emperor Francis .Iosc[)h’s wish 
to retain Veiietia, feeling in London and Paris was in 
favour of allowing free play to the movement for the 
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unification of Italy. It was thought that Austria 
would be best advised to sell Venetia to Italy. Tliis 
would help to restore her disorganised finances. 

The Rothschilds, too, supported a friendly solution 
on these lines. They Imd heavy commitments in Italy, 
and the sale of Venetia would raise the value of Austrian 
securities, of which the Rothschilds held such large 
quantities. 

I.ord Clarendon also recommended the scheme* to 
the Austrian Ambassador on the ground that Austria, 
once liberated fj*oni this burden, would have her hands 
freed in Germany. The Secretary of State mentioned 
various leading persons who were also of this view, 
including James Roths(;hild, who was of opinion that 
Italy would not consider £40, 000,000 too big a sum to 
pay for the acquisition of VeiK^tia. When it w^as objected 
that Italy, who could scarcely pay her own ollicials, 
w^ould never be able to raise such a sum, James replied 
that all the bankers of Europe would most joyfully 
use their influence to bring about such a result which 
would furnish a strong guarantee for the f)cace of Europe. 
Moreover, the savings which Italy (;ould effect in her 
military expenditure should be suflicient to pay the 
interest on this gigantic loan. 

Austria was completely unresponsive to the sugges- 
tion, a fact wliich did much to alienate the sympathy 
which was felt for her in Paris with regard to l^russia. 
The French House of Ilotlisehild, however, continued 
to maintain an attitude of reserve with regard to 
Prussia. In general the situation was not taken nearly 
seriously enough in Paris, as everyone believed that 
Austria would beat Prussia hands down. 

‘ The Army,” Richard Metternich reported,* “from 
the War Minister down to the junior subaltern, does 
not doubt that Austria will be victorious.” As early 
as the middle of March the Prussian Minister, von der 
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Goltz, had reported to King William : “ It is said that 
the House of Rothschild is detcriuined to bring its 
whole influence to bear to prevent Prussia from going 
to war.”^® 

Bismarck thereupon replied : “ We wish to postpone 
making full preparations for war in order first to carry 
through the financial operations which would necessarily 
be more dillicult when tlic situation had become more 
tense owing to an increase of armaments. In this connec- 
tion I would mention in confidence that we had entered 
into preliminary negotiations with the House of Roths- 
child, and that they have led us to a conclusion whi(;h 
is essentially in agreement ith Your Exf*elleney's 
observations regarding the House of Rothsehild. It is 
in the nature of things that that House should not 
welcome the possibility of war, and should do every- 
thing possible to prevent war from breaking out ; I am 
able more parti(*ularly to assure Your Exce llency that 
Baron Rothschild informed our agent that a few weeks 
ago he would not have been averse from carrying through 
a transaction with Prussia, and that he would perhaps 
have done so with real jileasurc, but tliat the altered 
circumstances, and especially a conversation which he 
had had with Your Excellency, now prevented him 
from doing so. I feel I ought to mention this fact, since 
it shows how careful one must be in dealing with 
Rothschild. “ 

Meanwhile, the situation was becoming much more 
acute. On 8th April Prussia and Italy concluded an 
“offensive and defensive alliance,” and military prepara- 
tions proceeded actively in both States. The two great 
rivals, the Rothschilds and the Brothers Pcrcire, whose 
Credit Mohilirr was involved in senous dillicullks, were 
united in their desire for peace. Both families had been 
invited to an Imperial reception “ at the Tuilerics on 
the evening of 11th April, and they most earnestly 
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implored the Emperor to exert his powerful influenee 
in the cause of peace, and thereby restore general con- 
fidence. They drew a dismal picture of the position on 
the Bourse, and showed how public and private interests 
would be affected. They added that if the present 
condition of uncertainty were to last even a little while 
longer, they would no longer be able to keep the Bourse 
in hand, in which case a terrible disaster would become 
inevitable. The Emperor, however, stated most cate- 
gorically that it was not in his power to take any 
preventive action. 

Bismarck pursued his aim with uncompromising 
logic, even against his own King, his Queen, and the 
Crown Prince. Austria was again cleverly manoeuvred 
into making the first military move : she made her army 
ready for action. Bismarck was now easily able to induce 
the King to issue the appropriate orders. Not until the 
beginning of May did Austria decide at the last moment 
to sacrifice Venctia in order to isolate Prussia by becom- 
ing reconciled with Italy. She was now prepared to 
surrender for nothing that for whicli a little earlier she 
might have rec'cived so much money uiuUt the s(‘hem(! 
which James Rothscliild would also have welcomed. 
It had, however, hevn regai'ded as a point of honour 
not to surrender a ])rovince, a ml that the last province 
in Italy, for gold. Thiers clearly recognised at the time 
that, if Prussia and Italy were to be victorious over 
Austria, the unification of those two countries would 
result, to the great detriiijcnt of France. Germany was 
the traditional enemy, and Italy was bound to east 
longing eyes upon Rome, as the erow^ning point of her 
unification, and Rome was still occupied by the French. 
He, therefore, strongly urged upon the Chamber that 
the fundamental principles of the Peace of 1815, which 
had eiisured that Germany and Italy should remain 
disunited, should be upheld. Napoleon was thp more 
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dismayed by the leader of the Opposition’s speech, 
received as it was with great applause, since it had been 
the very Treaty of 1815 that had seale d the fate of his 
uncle, and had restored the Bourbons to power. 

On 6th May, at the opening of an exhibition, the 
Emperor stated clearly, in reference to Thiers’s speech, 
that he must definitely oppose the suggestion that those 
treaties should be regarded as a basis of French policy. 
His remark was misunderstood, and produced alarming 
reactions throughout Europe. It was interpreted as 
indicating warlike intentions, as had been the case 
with the remark that Napoleon had made to Iliibner 
at the New Year’s reception of 1859. 

Von Radowitz, Prussian SccTctary of Legation, re- 
ported'* that public opinion had been so much alarmed 
that Rentes had immediately fallen a franc, and that 
James Rothschild had expressed strong disapj)roval of 
the speech. The next day, at a Tuileries ball, at wliich 
there was an atmospliere of considerable excitement, 
owing to recent political developments, James pessi- 
mistically summed up the whole policy of Napoleon 
III in the epigram which afterwards became famous: 
‘‘ UEinpire^ e'esi la baissey 

The conduct of foreign affairs, both at Paris and 
Vienna, was in the hands of men whose judgment and 
decision was somewhat to seek. On the other side was 
the Prussian Prime Minister, who concentrated with 
decision on a definite goal, and had a dear and concrete 
appreciation of the position. It was not, however, 
Bismarck only who discouraged all attempts, by media- 
tion, conferences, or other political expedients, to prevent 
''matters with Austria from coming to a head. Austria 
also proved exceedingly obstinate. Her foreign policy 
was controlled not by the Emperor or by his Foreign 
^Minister, but by two exceedingly inept heads of depart- 
ments in the Foreign Office. Through declining to attend 
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a conference, on which James had set his last hope of 
maintaining peace, Austria forfeited such sympathy as 
is always accorded to the party attacked. 

James was indignant that his repeated exhortations 
to his nephew Anselm at Vienna to urge the authorities 
there to use their influence in favour of peace had pro- 
duced no result. The Rothschilds could not get a hearing 
in Vienna or in Paris, and certainly not in Berlin. The 
times of 1830 and 1840, when they had successfully 
used their influence in the cause of peace with the 
persons in authority, and had been able to compel the 
avoidance of war by withholding their money, were 
over. They endeavoured to show their disapproval of 
the fact that their wishes were being so little regarded 
by being correspondingly disobliging in meeting financial 
requests, but such action too produced no result. It is 
interesting to note that towards the end of May the 
House of Roths(diild deliberately returned a cheque of 
the Austrian Ambassador, Prince Richard Metternich, 
for the trifling amount of 5,000 francs, on the ground 
that he had not at the time this amount standing to his 
credit. The incident was talked about in Paris with the 
result that the tcmj)eramcntal Princess Pauline Met- 
ternich was quite unrestrained in her comments on the 
Rothschilds, stating that in luture she would treat them • 
as tradesmen, and not as gentlemen. 

The same c v^en i ng, on th(' 27 tL May, Alphonse Rothschild 
gave a big ball, at which the Metternichs were 
conspicuous by their absence. Such occurrences, how- 
ever, were only a storm in a tea-cup. In June the 
Austro- Prussian war broke out, which ended on 3rd 
July with the defeat of Austria on the battlefield of - 
Kdiiiggratz. 

The fact that Anselm was at Carlsbad just at this 
critical period may be regarded as characteristic of the^ 
unconcerned attitude which even financial circles at 
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Vienna adopted with regard to the outcome of the war. 
Just before the battle Anselm liad subscribed 10,000 
gulden for the wounded, and for the relief of the general 
distress. He was now also seized with panic, and returned 
as speedily as possible to Vienna, where the wholly 
unexpected news had brought people speedily to earth. 
He had to see that the interests of liis 1 louse were 
secured as far as was possible in the general debac-le. 
He had the bitter satisfa(*tion that the Viennese were 
forced to admit that the House of lloMischild, especially 
its eldest representative, .Tames, in Paris, had been 
proved right in tlieir warnings against going to war. 
It could scarcely be expeetc d that the Rothschilds 
should be eager to assist Austria and the (German States 
who had suffered defeat in alliance with her, but they 
were immediately asked to come to the resetue. 

Such a reejuest v/as first made by Austria's close ally, 
Saxony, whose territory was o(*cu[)ied hy Prussian 
troo])s. As they advanced the possessions of the Saxon 
Treasury were hastily removed fi'om Dresdcai to jMunieh ; 
but after the Battle of Kiiniggriitz tiiey were no longer 
safe in that city, and Count Vitzthum was sent to 
Munich to look after the money. He foiind the treasures 
of the green vault and the easli reserv^es of the Finance 
Ministry lying about in chests and cases in a shed 
without any locks.’* 

Prussia had already occupied Asehnffenburg ; slie 
gave battle at Kissingen. Tlieic was, therefore, a serious 
danger that she would seize this treasure as booty. The 
plan was to get the things into a neutral country, i.e., 
into Switzerland, but there were too many cases, and 
they had to be reduced as far as possible. The consign- 
ment consisted of innumerable little bottl. s which 
looked as though they contained spirits, but in reality 
held over .v million of money in silver thalers which it 
had not been possiWc to convert into gold. 
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‘‘ In order to get over this difficulty,” Vitzthum 
reported, “ 1 made enquiries of the agent of the House 
of Rothschild, and learnt that one of their couriers had 
just arrived, and would be returning to Paris in a few 
hours. I therefore sent the bottles by the courier to my 
friend, Baron James Rothschild, asking him to keep 
them in the Rue Laffitte where 1 would myself arrive 
shortly. 

“ Old Baron James wanted to convert the solid 
thalers into francs, which would naturally have involved 
quite unnecessary charges.” Vitzthum insisted that 
the million thaler should be deposited hi natura, and 
that he should have the right to demand their return 
in a similar condition. Baron Rothschild remarked 
that this was not business, and that he only knew 
francs. “ And I only thaler,” Vitzthum replied. There- 
upon James attempted to intimidate the Count and 
asked what would happen if Prussia should sequester 
the Saxon cascrs. 

Oh,” replied Vitzthum, “ that’s all right. I’ve 
provided for that. But if occasion should arise I would 
simply remind you of the origin and traditions of your 
House. When the FJector of Ilessc, driven from his 
country by Napoleon, entrusted his treasure to your 
father, the latter never thought of enric'hing King 
Jerome of Wcst})halia with those moneys, but, on the 
conclusion of hostilities, returned to the Elector the 
moneys Avhich had been entrusted to him, himself. 
The King of Saxony is showing similar confidence in 
you, and I am sure that you will not disappoint him.” 

This was hoisting the Rothschilds with their own 
petard, for they themselves had assisted in creating 
the legend regarding their (conduct towards the Elector 
of Hesse and were gratilied when peojile spoke about 
the lr)yalty which they had displayed on that occasion, 
so that James had to make the best of a bad job. He 
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took charge of the money, and afterwards, when every- 
thing had again settled down, it was duly returned to 
Saxony. 

Now, when Prussia, swollen with power, could rely 
upon a victorious army, which had scarcely an enemy 
left that could be regarded seriously, Napoleon demanded 
at Berlin the territories on the left bank of the Rhine, 
including Mainz. In the Prussian capital, however, they 
would not hear of such proposals. Bismarck pretended 
that he had never dreamt that Napoleon would express 
such a wish. 

In England it was thought that Prussia would im- 
mediately comply with these requests. Anthony Roths- 
child in London assured Count Vit/thum that the Paris 
Bourse, which w^as a reliable barometer, was at set 
fair,” that Prussia would make no didicultics, and would 
pay the modest bill. The British Ministers, however, 
shook their heads over this optimism, and expressed 
the view that Prussia would refuse. Anthony is said to 
have made observations to Vit/thum at tl)is time wliich 
were characteristic of the materialist attitude of the 
Rothschilds, even in the third generation. 

“ The sooner we are rid of all our (polonies,” he is 
actually supposed to have said on the PJth September, 
186C,'' “ the better for England. Wc want peace at any 
price. It is the desire of all our statesmen. Take, for 
instance, liOrd Derby. He owes his ineo ne of ld‘J(),()()0 
to the fact that his estates in Ireland and Laneashire 
are being covered with factories and factory towns. Is 
he likely to support a mililarist policy ? They arc all in 
the same boat. What do we care about Germany or 
Austria or Belgium ? That sort of thing is out r)f date.” 

While the war had the gravest consequences for 
Austria, since it determined her conn)lete exclusion 
'^from Ger/n:.ny, it had no less serious effects upon the 
prestige (>f the Emperor Napoleon. Tlie whole of I ranee 
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instinctively felt that Napoleon had let pass the favour- 
able opportunity for fij>hting against a Power which 
might still become highly dangerous to France at a 
time when that Power was involved elsewhere. This 
attitude, which infected all circles of opinion in France, 
also expressed itself in the financial (condition of the 
Napoleonic State, which became progressively worse. 

The Credit Mobilier, which had large holdings in the 
seriously depreciated Austrian securities, and had other 
commitments far beyond its strength, was unable, in 
spite of Napoleon’s favour, and in spite of being assisted 
by the State, any longer to conceal its bad financial 
position. To pay dividends out of cajiital was bound to 
have the most devastating effect upon a concicrn that 
was so dependent on the good opinion of the Bourse 
and of the public, and that was now revealed to rest 
upon a jnirely sfieculativc basis. By December 1800 the 
shares had alr(‘<idy fallen to 000; in April 1807 the 
Credit Mobilicr had to show a loss of 8,000,000 francs 
in respect of the year 1800, and its shares then fell to 
350. Napoleon was implored not to continue to support 
the IV'rcires, as lh<‘ Government risked being involved 
in the debacle of the Credit Mobilicr, which could no 
longer be concealed from anyone. I’hc open war between 
the two great Jewish financial groups, the Pcreircs 
and the Rothschilds, had now Ix'cn decided in favour 
of the latter. As Scheffer says,*" th^y had always 
regarded the Credit as a foreign body which, since it 
could not be made to serve tlu‘ir ends and only acted 
as a rival, must at all costs be destroyed. And it had now 
come to that. In the evening of his life James had b( en 
proved right. All his warnings had come home. The 
enemy had left the field defeated. The brothers Percire 
withdrew into private life, while the collaj)se of this 
enoiiijous concern, the sliares of wduch stood at 140 
francs in October 1807, implied an unheard-of personal 
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humiliation for the Emperor. For this his financial 
adviser, Achille Fould, was to no small degree respon- 
sible; he had resigned his ofijce in January 18G7, and 
died unexpectedly in the following October. 

After her unsuccessful war, /\ustria made a change 
with regard to the control of her foreign pc^liey, tlie 
direction of which was now transferred to the Saxon 
Baron von Beust. He had known the Rothschilds for 
a long time and was a friend of the House ; and he took 
advantage of this connection to briiig to tlu^ir notice 
the urgent need for a loan for his country wliicli had 
been knocking in vain at the door of the financiers. 

Austria was at the time planning to reduce tlie buidcn 
of interest payments on her public debt by conversion. 
The suggestion caused great dissatisfaction amongst the 
numerous holders of Austrian Rentes abroad, cs[)C(*ially 
in France, who, after tlie war of 1800, had, in any rase, 
suffered considerable loss owing to the fi ■! in |>rice of 
these securities. It was even juoposed tliat Austrian 
securities sliould no longer be (pioted on the Bourse. 
Thereupon Beust decided to approaeli the aged James 
Rothscliild direct, with a request for mediation. 

‘"I am instructing Count Vit/Jhmvi,’’ the Minister 
wrote, to discuss our financial position w ith you, and 
the measures that should be taken to })revent Austrian 
securities from being exiduded from tlie ((notations on 
the Bourse. 1 hope that you will give in some lielj) w itli 
your advice and iiilluence. L the requirements of our 
position could be better understood in l^aris, it is (Pos- 
sible that the measures announced by the I. and R. 
Government would not be judgc cl so harshly. ... 1 vi ry 
much hojie that, on mature consideration, Fv inee wall 
arrive at a bettcT o[)inioii of us, and you woul ! do us a 
real service if you would assist in bringing about such 
a result.’’ 

James, who had latterly been suffering acutely from 
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gall-stones, perceived from the tone of this request that 
it was realised in Vienna too that his position in Paris 
had been substantially strengthened by the fall of his 
opponents. lie assured the Austrian Ambassador •' that 
he woiild do everything in his power to ensure that 
Austrian securities should continue to be quoted ; he 
coupled this assurance with the advice that Austria 
should give preferential treatment to the loan subscribed 
in Paris and London. Tins advice, and the steps that he 
took in connection wdth the Austrian securities, w^ere 
amongst the last acts of a business nature tiiat it fell to 
James to carry out. In the summer of 18G8 he fell 
seriously ill. Besides his painful complaint, he was suffer- 
ing from liver trouble and jaundice. lie died at the age 
of seventy-six and a half, on the 15th November, 1868, 
one day after the death of his friend the composer, 
Rossini. So long as Ids strength had permitted, he had 
continued activriy to direct his business, and death alone 
could interrupt the extraordinary activity which he had 
shown throughout his life. ‘‘ Rothschild is dead ; long 
live Rothschild.” Thus the French Court adapted the 
well-known epigram made on the death of a king ; for 
a king James had undoubtc^dly been in his own sphere. 
The demoeratisation of linancial uf)erations was beyond 
his understanding. He remained throughout his life the 
banker w ho had risen to power in the shadow of princely 
houses, and who sought and found his ct stomers amongst 
the monarchs of the whole «)f Europe. 

Speculation having become the dominant interest of 
considerable sections of the population in Paris, the 
Bourse was always a centre of excitement. James Roths- 
child, who was cautious and reticent, and exceedingly 
confident of his own judgment, although quite friendly 
to such persons as knew liow to handle him, appeared 
onc^' or twice at the Bourse during the last years of his 
life. This alw^ays produced a sensation. A buzz would go 
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through the crowd of brokers, and he would be immedi- 
ately surrounded by a sw^arm of clients and officials. 
Every one of his gestures would be (carefully noted ; 
people hung upon his every word, and he could make a 
man happy by asking him to hand him the list of quota- 
tions, or to do him some other trifling service. On his 
death the Paris correspondent of the Kdlnhche Zeitung 
wrote an article in which he stated that James had come 
to Paris in 1812, with about a million francs, but that 
he was now estimated to be worth about two thousand 
million. The journalist observed that English financiers 
who were in a position to know had assured him that in 
all the United Kingdom there was no one possessed of 
a similar fortune. The figure mentioned was, of course, 
imaginary; James’s son, Alphonse, would himself have 
found considerable diflieulty in estimating the value of 
his inheritance ; but the publication of this arti(*le, to- 
gether with the descriptions of the magnificent funeral, 
constituted a great advertisement for the House of 
Rothschild. 

If the dead man’s wishes had been carried out, the 
funeral would have been a very simple one, without the 
military honours to which he was entit!(^d as a holder of 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, but such was 
the interest displayed that half Paris took part in the 
magnificent funeral procession. Napoleon was repre- 
sented by his chief Master of Ceremoni- s, the Duke of 
Cambacerfes ; the King of the Belgians sent an aide-de- 
camp ; the Royal Family of Orleans, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, and the President of the United States 
telegraphed their condolences. James was allotted a simple 
tomb in the old Jewish cemetery in Pere l.aehaise, the only 
inscription on the tom bstone being the letter R. T1 e papers 
published long accounts and biographical sketches. 

, Thus the last of the five brothers, who had brought 
their House to such heights of power, was dead. 
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James’s eldest son, Alphonse, succeeded to the direction 
of the Paris House. Born in 1827, he had been sent to 
the College Bourbon as a boy, and had made friends 
there with young Leon Say, who was later to become 
the famous Finance Minister of the Third Republic. At 
the age of nineteen he was sent to England to study the 
organisation of railways, and was afterwards employed 
in the Northern France Railway Company, of which he 
became chairman on the death of his father. In 1855 
Napoleon appointed him a member of the governing 
body of the Bank of France. Alphonse was already a 
naturalised Frenchman, and whereas his father had 
always spoken the most wretchedly bad French, which 
was the joke of all Paris, Alphonse was a complete master 
both of written and spoken French. He was destined to 
lead the Paris House through the stormy period which 
followx'd upon the fall of the Imj)erial regime, which his 
father had so often predicted, but which he did not live 
to see. 

This catastrophe approached with gigantic strides. 
All Bismarck’s energies were concentrated upon his life’s 
work— the union of all Germans under Prussian leader- 
ship. He attached to himself all those who would be use- 
ful to him in this connection, and the question of ways 
and means was given proper (consideration. The relations 
between Bismarck and Bleichrodcr, the clever financier, 
had become constantly closer since 18GC Since her vic- 
tory over Austria, Prussia had risen substantially in the 
regard of the Rothschilds, and the association between 
them and Bleichrodcr, which was already of many years • 
standing, became a close one. As the House of Roths- 
child had no member of their family to take charge in' 
Berlin, as they had in the other capitals of Europe, 
Bleichrodcr was entrusted with representing the interests 
of the House in Berlin and the whole of Prussia. 

In accordance with the usual practice of the House of 
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Rothschild, he received the political information from 
London, Paris, and Vienna that was always furnished 
to its representatives. Thus BleieliWkler was always kept 
most accurately informed rci^ardin^’ the position of 
Napoleon III. As Alphonse Rothschild liad access to the 
Emperor, Rismarck was enabled to convey confidential 
messages to the Emperor through unofficial channels ; 
and he was also able to receive important secret infor- 
mation, such as only Rothschild would be able to pro- 
cure. It was, of eoui’se, advisable to exercise caution in 
tliis matter, for Alplionse Rothsc'hild’s attitude was con- 
sistently that of a French patrit^t, and it was necessary 
to take care that the general antii)athy whi(*h tlie llotiis- 
ehilds had ahvays felt towards the Napoleonic regime 
should not outweigh in the sentiments of the present 
chief of the House his feelings of patriotism for France, 

Bleiehrddcr was inlluential with Bismarck in financial 
and commercial matters, and tlie latter luul given in- 
structions that lileichrddcr should be kept informed of 
developments in the political situation. In this matter, 
iiowever, he exercised a greater degree of caution and 
reserve than Mcttcrnich had done in his relations with 
Solomon Rothschild. He used Bleiehrodcr and his as- 
sociation with Rothschild, for his own purposes, but he 
w as able to say with justification •* : “ It is not neces- 
sary to let the Jews get the upper hand, or to come to 
ds?pend on them financially to such an e.ctent as is re- 
grettably the case in several countries. My relations, as 
a Minister, with Jewish high finance have ahvays been 
such that the obligation has been on their side and not 
on mine.” 

Tlirough the j^rivate channel available to Bleichrdder, 
Bismarck kept a close watch on what was happening in 
Paris, w^here (lissati?=»faetion wdth the Imperial regime 
had been constantly increasing since the unfortunate 
year 1800. Napoleon washed, by the peaceful acquisition 
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of Luxemburg, to conceal the indirect reverse which he 
had then suffered, hoping in this way to divert attention 
from the growing opposition at home. But in this he 
was not successful. The Emperor found himself opposed 
by the North German Confederation ; Luxemburg was 
declared a neutral country, and the evacuation of the 
Prussian garrison was but poor consolation. Bismarck, 
however, was forced to admit to himself that Napoleon 
would never tolerate a powerful and united Germany 
such as the Prussian Minister dreamed of. But since he 
meant, at any price, to weld such a unity together, war 
would be sooner or later inevitable. 

Napoleon was too sick and loo undecided to rush into 
such a conflict, and Bismarck hoped that perhaps he 
might be able to achieve his end witliout bloodshed. 
Then an incident occurred which caused French national 
feeling suddenly to flame up, depriving both leaders of 
the control of tlicir people, and liastening the catastrophe. 

Spain, constantly alllictcd by political crises, was 
attempting to find some final solution of her problem. 
A republic? was not in fiivour, neither did past experience 
render a Bourbon dynasty desirable. The chance of 
finally achieving a union between Spain and Portugal 
was a motive for considering a fnember of the Portuguese 
Royal house. Prince I.copold of Ih^heiizollcrn-Sigma- 
ringen, whose wife was a daugh+^^er of the King of Portugal, 
was vsuggested. Bismarck supported Mils candidature, 
which aj)peared to him to be in the interests of Prussia, 
but in Fran(?e the proposal aroust d a storm of indigna- 
tion. It was felt that France would be ground between 
the upper and nether millstone of Germany and Spain. 

When, on the 3rd July, it became known in Paris 
that the Prince had accepted the candidature, the French 
completely lost their heads. ‘‘ Vengeance for Sadowa ” 
was shouted in the streets, and it was admitted that* 
the defeat of Austria in 1866 was a defeat for France. 
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The Court and the Emperor were not able to resist the 
influence of the general emotion. At this fateful moment, 
Napoleon sent for the chief of the House of Rothschild, 
in order through him to urge upon England that she 
should repel this attack upon the honour and security 
of France. The Duke of Gramont, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, had already said to the Hritish Ambassador, 
Lord Lyons, that France could not and would not put 
up with the insult. On the 5th July, 1870, Alphonse 
Rothschild was hastily called for by the Imperial 
adjutant and brought to St. Cloud, where he appeared 
before the monarch in a state of considerable excite- 
ment, for he had never been summoned in such an 
unusual manner or at such an unusual time. “ The 
Emperor explained to the banker that there was at the 
moment no Foreign Minister in England (I^ord Clarendon 
had died on the ‘J7th June and Lord Granville was not 
appointed until the Cth July), and that therefore 
desired to send the message througli Alphonse to the Prime 
Minister, (Jladstone. Tliis was a sunu'what clumsy 
excuse, for it would have been possible to make use of 
official cliannels, but Napoleon preferred to deal with 
the matter privately, through tlie Rothschilds. The 
Emperor wished in this way to let Gladstone know that 
the Hohcnzollcrn candidature was intolerable to France, 
and to ask (fladstone to do everything possible to have 
it withdrawn. 

Alphonse Rothschild immediately sent a (cipher telegram 
to Lionel in London, and laoncrs son Nathaniel, after- 
wards Lord Rothschild, deciphered the telegram for 
his father, and then hurried with it himself to Carlton 
House Terrace. There he found Gladstone, who was 
just about to leave for Windsor to see the Queen ; he 
got into his carriage and drove with him to the railway 
station. 

After reading the telegram, Gladstone said nothing 
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for a while. Finally he stated that, although he was by 
no means in favour of the candidature, he was not 
inclined to interfere with the free right of the Spanish 
people to choose their own sovereign. The telegram 
which Lionel sent containing this news profoundly 
disconcerted the Paris bank. 

As early as the 7th July, Blcichroder received a letter 
from Alphonse expressing absolute panic at the threat of 
war. ** At the same time a similar alarmist letter was 
sent to Anselm at Vienna, painting the position in the 
darkest colours, and indicating the financial measures 
that were called for in the circumstances. The Vienna 
bank, too, was in a panic. Anselm, whose business had 
only just recovered from the blow of 1866, found him- 
self fixeed with the incalculable consequences of an 
armed conflict between Prussia and France, in which 
Austria might easily become involved. He is said to 
have quite lost his temper over the rash and sliort- 
sighted politicians and generals, as he called them, who 
were bringing such disaster upon Europe, and he 
decided that, if he could not check the course of events 
in the west, he would, at any rate, do everything possible 
to prevent Austria from engaging in the conflict herself. 

By the 11th July Blcichroder regarded the situation 
as hopeless ; on that day he instructed his London 
correspondent. Worms, by ‘^cU^gram, to sell all his 
securities at any price, and this was done, at consider- 
able loss. ” 

Nevertheless, it seemed that everything would end well 
after all. On the 12th July the Prin 'e of Hohenzollcrn 
spontaneously resigned his candidature, and Alf)honse 
Rothschild telegraphed to Cdadstonc with great satis- 
faction : “ Ihe Prince has renounced his candidature ; 
the French are satisfied.” 

But Alphonse’s rejoicing was premature. Lionel harl 
immediately got into touch with all persons in influential 
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positions in London whom he could expect to use their 
influence on the Continental situation in a way likely 
to assist in maintaining peace, lie and his son Nathaniel 
had been to see their friend Disraeli, and had had a 
detailed discussion with the ex-Premier, who was opposed 
to Gladstone’s foreign policy — as to what could be done 
in the interests of peace. Disraeli thereupon asked her 
Majesty’s Government what were the real causes of the 
dispute, and whether the Government would not busy 
itself with the question of mediation, concluding with 
some eloquent words of warning regarding the terrible 
political and moral responsibility incurred by a sovcicign 
who should disturb the peace of Europe at that moment, 
thereby exposing himself to the indignation of public 
opinion throughout the whole civilised world. 

However, the ball had been set in motion, and nothing 
could stop it. The efforts of the Rothschilds ^vere again 
entirely fruitless, and one of the greatest dramas in the 
history of the world proceeded to develop without their 
being able to interfere with the action. As soon as war 
had been declared, Alphonse Rothschild identified himself 
entirely with the French cause. In spite of the mis- 
understandings between his House and Napoleon, he 
hoped whole-heartedly that France would be vi(!torious. 

In a manner that was scarcely polite to the tier- 
man Government” he resigned his ofli e of Prussian 
Consul-General, and, as far as he was able, he assisted 
financially in the energetic prosecution of the war 
against Prussia. 

» Meanwhile, the campaign developed with surprising 
rapidity. To the astonishment of Europe the French 
’Army was conquered after a few battles, rapidly follow- 
ing on one another. The Empire was shattered, and 
Napoleon III was taken prisoner. On the 1st September 
'ij^e monarch capitulated with his army at Sedan ; on 
the 4th September the revolution in Paj^is overthrew 
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the Imperial regime ; the Empress fled ; the republic 
was proclaimed ; and a gouvernement de la defense 
nationale was set up, of which General Trochu was 
President, Jules Favre being Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Soon afterwards the Prussians were at the gates of 
Paris, and by the 19th September, 1870, the investment 
of tlie city was complete. 

On the same day the Prussian High Command, 
including King William, Bismarck, and Moltkc, with 
their magnificent staff, took up its quarters on the 
Rothschild estate at Ferricres. The thunder of the guns 
and the bustle of war seemed strangely out of place in 
the magnificent Renaissance chateau, with its wonder- 
ful park and its lake on which the swans and duiiks swam 
peacefully, and its coverts full of game. The General 
Staff, although not a little spoilt by the quarters which 
they had hitherto enjoyed in the chateaux of France, were 
nevertheless (]iiite overcome by the splendour which 
they found at Ferritres, As though pcrfec*t peace reigned, 
the stables were full of the lincst horses. Grapes of 
incredible size ripened under glass, and orchids bloomed 
in the conservatories. When the King, arriving from 
Lagny, entered the gorgeous apartments he said to his 
staff, “ ‘‘ Folk like us can’t ris(‘ to this ; only a Rothsiihild 
can achieve it.” 

Al[)honse Rothsc*hild had cnly left a steward and a few 
female servants. The King refrained from installing 
himself in the owner’s gorgeous bedroom. He had his 
iron bedstead put up in a modest little room, and 
strongly forbade his suite to touch anything. Even the' 
game were not to be interfered with in any way — an 
order which specially grieved Bismarck, who was pas- 
sionately fond of sport. 

Scarcely had the German general headquarters been 
installed in Ferricres when, on the 19th September^. 
1870, Jules Favre arrived at the chateau to negotiate 
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with Bismarck regarding an armistice and possible 
terms of peaee. 

This meeting proved fruitless, the French negotiators 
being determined not to surrender an incli of territory, 
so that arrangements had to be made for a prolonged 
stay at Ferrieres, as the war would continue. This fact 
naturally produced friction with the Rothschild steward, 
who, amongst other things, refused to produce wine, •• 
although he was offered payment. These disputes 
eventually came to the cars of Bismarck, who summoned 
the steward, and rebuked him for the unlitting manner 
in which he rccpiited the hoimur of entertaining the 
King at Ferrieres. As the Rothserhild servant continued 
to make dilTieulties, Bismarck asked him whether he 
knew what a truss of straw was. The steward was puzzled 
and silent, and Bismarck explained to him that it was 
an objec^t on w^hieh obstinate and rude stewards were 
laid, with their backside uppermost. The rest he would 
leave to his imagination. Thereupon the ollicial gave 
way, and brouglit the wine. But he availed himself of 
an opportunity of letting his master in Paris know that 
the Germans had actually threatened to beat liirn. 

Alpiionse Rothschild mentioned this to one of his Paris 
acquaintances, making fun of the Germans, and the 
latter wrote a letter about it to a certain Countess de 
Moustier in the provinces. The letter was ^ent by balloon, 
the method used for communicating with the outside 
world. The balloon was shot down by the Germans, and 
fell into their hands, with all the mail it contained. 
The letters were examined by the German Intelligence 
Department to sec whether they contained inf(;^mation 
of military value, and the letter of the 28th Dc cember, 
1870, to the Countess dc Moustier was discovered. It 
contained the follow in g sentence, “ The Prussians in 
jhe neighbourhood of Paris have a liking for pheasants ; 
pllothschild told me yesterday that they were ne t satisfied 

Cc 
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with his pheasants at Ferrifcres, but had threatened to 
beat his steward, because the pheasants did not fly 
about filled with truffles.” 

This extract was brought to the knowledge of general 
headquarters, and Bismarck felt that it was a hit at him, 
because he had been one of the few, if not the only 
person, who had shot a few pheasants in the park, in 
spite of the King’s prohibition. He said, “ What will 
they do to me ? They won’t arrest me, for then they 
would not have anybody to arrange peace.”*' 

Bismarck expressed himself strongly about the remark 
made by Rothschild, as quoted in the letter, observing 
that old Baron James had had more mvoir faire. 

Meanwhile, Jules Favre’s first attempt to bring 
about an armistice and peace had proved unsuccessful. 
Bismarck’s demands were stated to be unacceptable, and 
national war was proclaimed, to tlic last drop of blood. 

General Tnx hu organised war to tlic knife in Paris, 
calling up every man capable of bearing arms. 

Meanwhile, the King moved his headquarters from 
the Chateau Ferrieres to Versailles. However, their 
courageous resistance in the capital and the j)rovin(‘es 
was of no avail. The French were forced to realise that 
further resistance was useless, and Thiers and Jules 
Favre, the representatives of the new Government, were 
compelled, on the 21st February, 1871, to proceed to 
Versailles, where they learnt Bismarck’s conditions for 
a preliminary peace, namely, the surrender of Alsace 
liOrraine and the i)ayment of a war indemnity of 
6,000,000,000 francs. Bismarck had discussed the 
financial side of the question with his confidential ad- 
viser, Bleichrodcr, and Ileiickcl von Donnersmark, whet 
had been summoned to the headquarters at Versailles. 
During his conversation with Jules Favre and Thiers on 
the 25th February, 1871, Bismarck specified the dates 
on which he tfiought this sum should be paid, and he 
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invited the French negotiators to hear what his financial 
advisers had to say on tlic matter. 

The French said that Bismarck’s ])roposaIs were some- 
what unusual and tcchni(‘ally complicated. “ You have 
been able to prepare them at length,” Thiers replied to 
Bismarck, ” ‘‘ with the assistance of eminent (inaneial ex- 
perts. We ask for similar facilities. M. A lj)honsede llotlis- 
child is in Paris ; like myself, you have a high regard for 
his experience and his absolute honesty. I shall send him 
a telegram, and after I have spoken to him I shall feel 
more confident that I am not awaking a mistake.” 

Bismarck could not well n fuse this request, biit it 
obviously dis})leascd him. He said angrily that the 
negotiators were procrastinating and were trying to 
evade the conditions imposed upon France. With all 
their suggestions and excuses, they were slowly exhaust- 
ing the patience of his Royal master. P ussia’s great 
statesman pointed out that ho was ill (he was suffering 
from lumbago). He said his strength was exhausted and 
that he was unable to continue negotiations which the 
other side obviously wished to come to not^'ing. With 
clever delibcnition Bismarck assumed anger. As he 
strode up and down the room, he exclaimed ex])losively 
to the French negotiators, “ It is exceedingly accom- 
modating of me to take all this trouble which you are 
forcing on me; our conditions are an uHimatum they 
must cither be acc(q)ted or ri fused. I am not going to 
discuss the matter further. Biing an interpreter to- 
morrow — I shan’t speak French in future.” Bismarc^k 
- did, in fact, proceed to discourse vehemently in German. 

Thiers had remained calm during this ])ainfjl scene, 
and v/aited ^ihintly until his o])])onent’s anger should 
abate. I’o/tuna.tely, it was now live o’clock, and dinner 
was ann ounci'd.. Tl'c French iK'gotiators were invited 
to join lU the meal, but they declined, although Thiers 
had eaten nothing since the morning. 
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The telegram to Alphonse Rothschild had been sent off, 
and the two negotiators were now waiting for him to 
arrive. He arrived at half-past seven the same day, the 
25th February, 1871. Thiers immediately informed him 
of Bismarck’s enormous demands, and of the German 
proposals with regard to payment, and the banker fully 
shared the opinion of Thiers, who was naturally still 
trying to resist the oppressive conditions. 

Bismarck was angry that Rothschild, whose family 
was, after all, of German origin, should also be making 
difficulties, and that he should behave as though he were 
as French as the other two negotiators. 

When Alphonse Rothschild, who was a puny little man, 
went up to the big Chancellor and began talking to him 
in French. •> Bismarck treated him with scant courtesy, 
in fact with positive rudeness, while he treated the two 
other negotiators in a more friendly way, in order to 
make them foi get his earlicu' outbursts. He was annoyed 
at Roths(ihihrs acting as Thiers’s second. He was also 
annoyed because of the Ferriercs incident, and because 
a man of German-Jewish extraction was acting as 
though he were a full-blooded Frenchman, and not 
speaking German. 

Bismarck wanted to get the matter settled speedily, 
and he was therefore also vexed because Alplionse Roths- 
child had not managed to discuss the necessary ma- 
chinery with Blei(*hrbdcr and licnckel that evening. 
Rothschild asserted that Thiers h«ad not given him 
sufficient information, and the result was that the 
agreements were not signed until the following day.^ 
These laid down the main lines of the arrangements 
whereby all tlic great money merchants of Europe were" 
to be brought in as guarantors of the war indemnity, 
which, meanwhile, had been reduced to 5,000,000,000. 

Wliile these negotiations were being carried on, the. 
wildest rumours were curi’ent in Paris regarding 
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Bismarck’s mad demands, such as that he demanded 
the surrender of several provinces, the payment of 
10,000,000.000 of war indemnity, etc. Alphonse Roths- 
child’s brother, Gustave, who after James’s death had 
been appointed Austrian Consul-General, had been 
through the siege of Paris with his brother, and was still 
in the town. Count Vitzthum found an opportunity in 
the middle of February of having a conversation with 
him, and said, “ that he was intimate with the most 
important people and had observed men and things at 
the closest possible quarters Gustave Rothschild ex- 
pressed himself very strongly to Vitzthum regarding 
General Troehu, tlie defender of Paris. 

“ He is an honourable man,” said (.ustave Rothschild, 
“ but weak, indeoisive, and soft ; he permitted the events 
of the 4th September, instead of qiudling Mie rising and 
compelling the Regent (the Empress Eugenic) to liqui- 
date the situation c*reated by the ineompetenee of the 
Ministers and Generals of the Empire. It would always 
have been possible to change the form of Government 
after the Imperial (iovermnent had been eo.npelled to 
Sigii the terms of ])eaee. General Troehu, who became 
master of Paris on the 4th September, never sueeecdcd 
in making good this early mistake. Terrorised by Belle- 
ville, lie exercised a most damaging influence upon the 
negotiations at Ferrieres, which were so lamentably 
carried on by an inexperienced lawyer. The unfortunate 
phrase, Not a foot of our territory, not a stone of our 
fortresses ” originated with (General Troehu, who thought 
that he would disarm the Faubourgiens, at the same 
.time entertaining tliem with his marvellous wai schemes 
which had m v cr existed. Whenever there was any sign 
of trouble, (h uc ral Trcndiu was nervous and undecided 
in dealing .rilh the , neiny.” 

' Gusta' e Rothschild was convinced that towards the 
end of October, six weeks after the eity had first been 
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invested, the armed resources of the capital would have 
been suflicient to break through the lines of the attackers, 
and compel them to raise the siege. He was also of the 
opinion that the sortie of the 2nd September, 1870, had 
every chance of being successful if only the French troops 
had been led by an energetic and competent general. 

The Austrian Ambassador, Prin(*e Mettcrnieh, and 
the British Ambassador, l.ord Lyons, had left Paris for 
the scat of the French Govenmient at Tours. Gustave 
Rothschild sj)okc of the unfortunate effect produced by 
their quitting Paris, for it had be(‘n believed, and it was 
still believed, that the presence of these two Ambassadors 
in l^iris would have facilitated the negotiatioi^s at 
Ferrieres and would have modilied the terrors of the 
siege, and possibly prevented the bombardment. Gustave 
Rotlischild also dis(!ussed the futui*c, and the probable 
terms of pcac(‘, with Count Vit/tlium. 

“ The moment,” he said, for Austria and England 
to intervene actively and firmly has arrived. If the 
neutral Powers allow things to take their course they 
will have to pay dearly for their inaction. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the fmaneial question takes precedence 
of the territorial cpicsiion. The two questions are more 
related than is realised. I am not rc‘ferrmg to the ten 
milliards. It is an absolute impossibility for France to 
raise such a sum. But I wxniid rccpics, you to bear the 
following proposition in mind : if Prussia proves mag- 
nanimous, and forgoes any ac'cession of tiu'ritory, we shall 
easily be able to raise a large sum to indemnify her for 
the cost of the war. If, howi‘ver, she should insist upon 
wresting from us the line of the Vosges from Belfort to 
Metz and Longwy, it Avill be exceedingly diflicult for us 
to raise even a much smaller amount, as I shall explairir. 

“ A mutilated and humili«ated France will have but 
one thought -revenge, tJiat is, war. If, liowever,* 
she is shown consideration and left whole, she will 
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recover, and attribute her defeat and her sacrifices to 
the Empire. She vill tlien only desire a lasting peace, 
guaranteed by a firm Government and an economical 
administration. There is no financier in Europe who does 
not appreciate tliis fact, or who does not therefore gauge 
the f redit that may be granted to France by the con- 
ditions that will be imposed upon that country. M. 
Favre’s fine phrases arc absurd — it is no more dishonour- 
able for France than for any other country to be forced 
to surrender a province after an unsuccessful war. At 
the same time, we linanciers i.uist calculate, and we are 
compelled to take into our cali illations the qurdities and 
defects of the peojdes who reipiire loans. Credit is deter- 
mined by such considerations. 

“ Herr von llisman k is in a position to ruin France. 
I do not, however, believe that this would be in the 
interests of (icrmaiiy, and it w'oiild certami> not be in 
the interests of Austria, Russia, or England. I present 
facts as they arc. If Austria does not su(‘ce(‘d in bringing 
about a reasonable peace, let her re(*oneiIe herself to a 
struggle of de speration, a w^ar ^vithout (^easing, battles 
without end, and a barbaric tyranny for which history 
can ofler no counterpart.” 

Gustave Rothschild w as, moreover, of the opinion that 
a peace after Sedan or at Ferricres would perhaps have 
been even more devastating, since, as 1 e said, the long 
resistance strengtliened the nation’s bac'kbone, healed 
it of many illusions, and destroyed the Red party. 
Gustave Rothseliiid remaiked w ith satisfaction that the 
Bonapartists, as *811011, liad suffered a complete fiasco 
at the polls. 

V The comradeship in arms,” he said, “ che self- 
sacrifice of the ri(*h, and the courage of the aristocrats 
have eliiiii* ated the fears that Baris might have felt of 
•^^epetition of the June fighting. Every day I drove in 
brougham through Belleville and the most notorious 
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districts, and was never insulted by the populace, which 
seems to have forgotten its old hatred of the aristocrats. 
In this, at any rate, the disaster did good.” 

When Count Vitzthum informed Gustave Rothschild 
that Changarnier, the old friend of his House, had left 
for Bordeaux, with the intention of proclaiming “ Long 
live the King! Long live Henry V! ” Gustave Rothschild 
at first seemed surprised. Then, recollecting the good 
relations between his House and the Bourbon Royal 
Families, he suddenly exclaimed, “ Upon my word, the 
General is right ; it is the only possible thing to do 1 ” 

This conversation is interesting in more than one con- 
nection. On the one hand, it reveals an attempt of the 
House of Rothschild to intervene actively at the last 
moment, on behalf of France, in the peace negotiations 
that were in progress ; also it clearly showed how little 
use the House <>f Rothschild had for the Imperial regime. 
It is true that (iustavc Rothschild was mistaken as to the 
temper of the masses in Paris ; and the rising of the 
Commune a few months later was to show liini his 
mistake. 

Meanwhile Thiers, Jules Favre, and Alphonse Roths- 
child had concluded the negotiations regarding the prelim- 
inary peace at Versailles. Bismarck’s conditions for the 
surrender of Alsace Lorraine and the payment of five 
milliards had to be accepted with a hea ^y heart. Jointly 
with other bankers, Alphonse Rothschild guaranteed the 
financial arrangements, as well as the money necessary 
for revictualling the city, and the millions demanded as 
a contribution from the City of Paris. 

The English Government had indeed, as Disraeli and^ 
Lionel Rothschild, who w^as behind him, so keenly de- 
sired, attempted at the last moment to propose that the 
amount of the war indemnity should be decided by. 
arbitration. But England was too late, and nobody toolc^^ 
any notice of her attempt at intervention. 
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On the 26th February, 1871, the preliminary Peace 
of Versailles was accordingly signed, concluding the war 
that affected the future more perhaps than any other of 
the nineteenth century. 

Bismarck did not deny himself a small personal re- 
venge on Rothschild. Three days after the signature of 
the preliminary peace Thiers’s aide-de-camp, d’llerisson, 
was dining at Versailles, and Bismarck deliberately told 
the story of the churlish behaviour of Rothschild’s 
steward at Ferri^ires, passing on to some general remarks 
about the Rothschilds, whojjo grandfather had been 
‘‘ Court Jew ” to the Elector of Hesse, and private 
Jew ” to innumerable noble families. 

On the 11th March the Emperor William and the 
German General Staff left Versailles. There were, how- 
ever, days of bloodshed and strife still in store for Paris. 
Gustave Rothschild had been too sanguine in his judg- 
ment of the social enmities. Just before and during the 
peace negotiations, disturbances broke out in Paris, 
which were directed against tlic new authorities in the 
State. On the 18th March the rising known as the Com- 
njune broke out in full force. The Government thought 
it best lo leave the capital for the time being, and to 
withdraw to Versailles, whither the National Assembly 
had recently been transferred. Alphonse Rothschild, who 
was in constant toucJi with Thiers on questions affecting 
the finances, left the capital with the Government, and, 
Versailles being crowded out, he took a room in the 
Hotel des Reservoirs, which was converted into a kind 
'of apartement by screens. 

,, There Alphonse Rothschild lived through the i errors of 
the Paris Con tmunc, during which there were numerous 
encounters with the Government’s troops at the barri- 
cades just c'utside tlu* Rothschilds’ palace, and the house 
bext it, which belonged to thePereires. Strangely eriough, 
^though there was a terrible amount of Idoting, and even 
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the Tuileries were set on fire, the Rothschilds’ house and 
their possessions on this occasion scarc^cly suffered at all. 

Finally, at the end of May, the (lovernment troops 
succeeded in quelling the rising and in restoring order 
in Paris by their energetic action. The Government de- 
partments, and the various fugitives, including the 
Rothschilds, returned to the capital, where they had to 
proceed with the work of actually carrying out the peace 
conditions. 

The Rothschilds were referred to extensively, especi- 
ally in conne(*tion with determining the instalments in 
which the war indemnity should be paid. Thiers and 
Favre had invited them to the })ea(*e negotiations rather 
than other bankers, because they knew that behind the 
Paris Rothschilds, who, like all other French bankers, 
had suffered heavy losses in the war, stood their cousins 
in the other ca])itals of Europe, especially those \n 
London and Frankfort. In view of the extraordinary 
position that Lionel had been a])le to achieve — and 
which was atli-ibutablc, to no small degree, to liis friend- 
ship with Disraeli, who had so long been Chan(!(‘llor of 
the Exchequer, and in 1SG8 had been appointed l^'inic 
Minister — his financial sujmort was necessarily of Lh<' 
greatest value to France. 

Lionel did not disappoint the hoi)cs that had been 
placed in him ; he took the leadershij of the syndicate 
of English bankers who, by maintaining the rate of 
exchange, facilitated the French payments of their war 
indemnity. 

The English and French House of Rothschild also* 
played an extensive part in the loan operations, wliielv 
made it possible for France to pay off the five milliards 
fully two years earlier than had been contemplated, and 
thereby to secure that the French territory that hac^ 
been occupied by the Germans should be evacuated 
proportionately earlier. 
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Thereby the Rothschilds earned the gratitude of the 
new authorities in the State and the new form of govern- 
ment, the Republic. They shed no tears over Napoleon 
III, and, now that the fine days of Bourbon rule seemed 
to be definitely over, they felt that there was no reason 
why they should not make friends witli tlie Republic. 

The Paris Rothschilds emerged from the upheavals 
of the war of 1870-1 financially unshaken, ai^l able to 
point to themselves as men who liad proved their 
patriotism for France. 

Thus they succeeded in maii.iaining their position and 
their wealth in France, and under the new (oiulitions, 
too, of the Third Republic, in jilaying an important, if 
not a decisive, part in the political aiul financial life of 
the State. 




Epilogue 

The Rothschilds from the Close of the Nineteenth to the 
End of the First Quarter of the Twentieth Century. 

During the half-century after the Franco-German war 
the developments of the House of Rothschild were not 
so dramatic as they had been, but neither did it decline 
from the social and economic position that it had 
achieved. The social position of the family, as revealed 
by its residences outside Germany, had reached a point 
which, in view of the origin of the family, is surprising, 
and must be regarded as uni^iue. Economically Ihey 
succeeded through all the vicissitudes of the modern 
era in maintaining their wealth at a most impressive 
level, although they liad to surrender to others the 
distinction of being the wealthiest in Europe. 

Through the unique combination of lugh social 
position and great financial resources with the interna- 
tional connections of Jews, tlicy have succeeded, by 
cleverly adapting themselves to the politics of the day, 
in playing an active part in important poh'tical and 
economic dcivclopments up to the present day. It is still 
impossible completely to ignore them in those countries 
in which the family is still established. Rut the general 
position of the House has somewhat changed as com- 
pared with earlier times. When the five brothers of the 
second generation disappeared from the scene, the close 
union between their Houses, and their intimate co- 
operation, became somewhat modified. This was partly 
a consequence of the fact that the members of the third 
generation almost completely adapted thems? Ives to 
the nations \n whose midst they were living ai:d came 
|to think and feel nationally. In England, France, and 
Germany M'«e memb('rs of the Rothschild family had 
^emselves naturalised; they were received in the 
highest social circles in these countries, and it was, 
E; 429 
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therefore, only natural that they should have en- 
deavoured to outdo in patriotism the natural-born 
Englishman, Frenchman, or Austrian whose family 
had been settled in the country since time immemorial. 
This change came to be expressed in the regulation of 
the family property. Whereas during the time of the 
five brothers each brother shared in the profit or loss 
in every transaction according to conditions determined 
by contract every three or five years, now each of the 
four presiding Houses had its own private property, 
and it was only in certain big transactions, individually 
specified when they arose, that the four Houses acted 
together under special agreements, more or less con- 
stituting a single firm for such purposes. This did not 
prevent each House from assisting the other in its private 
transacitions by supplying information or by other 
effective help, when opportunity offered, l^he most 
important men of the time have recognised, often 
reluctantly, the peculiar position which the Rothschild s 
have achieved in the world. 

Bismarck, whose attitude to them has been shown 
to have been sometimes cynical, and at other times 
friendly, once said at a dinner which the Crowm Prince 
was giving to the Reichstag, and at wdiicdi Meyer Carl, 
the Frankfort Rothschild, Avas a guest, that he missed 
him in Berlin, that he ought to stay there more often 
and entertain ; that he ov/cd it to his House. Roths- 
child asked whether he should give dinners in a 
restaurant, whereupon Bismarck replied that it would 
be still better if he would buy a house of his owrs iit 
Berlin, for the Paris and the London Rothschilds were 
not much use to him, and so the Frankfort one ought 
to do something in Berlin. ‘ This remark of Bismarck’s 
confirmed the actual development under which 
Rotlischilds, after 1870, no longer formed one internal 
tional bank as before, but constituted several national 
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banks, although there was a certain connection between 
them. 

The suggestion of a Berlin branch came to nothing, 
and indeed the original Frankfort House declined more 
and more in importance under the Empire. 

Meyer Carl, tlic head of the Frankfort House, had, 
contrary to the usual i)racticc of tlic Rothschilds, taken 
an active part in politics. In 1867 he had been elected 
member for Frankfort in the Reichstag of the North 
German Confederation, and afterwards he V>ecanie a 
member of the Prussian Upper Chamber, and of the 
Reichstag under the Empire. For two years he was 
actually a town councillor of the City of Frankfort, 
which not long before would have been quite incon- 
ceivable in the case of a Jew. Meyer Carl worked in 
close association with his brother Wilhedm, whereas 
Adolph, who had been in Naples, made h. permanent 
home in Paris. Meyer Carl always felt tliat fate had 
treated him very cruelly in giving him only dangliters, 
and no son. His brother Wilhelm also had no male 
descendants. Meyer Carl’s ambition to achic'^e a high 
and honoured position in the Empire of William I 
revealed itself in later years in a positive craving for 
Orders. The Emperor William had given up his previous 
ideas with regard to granting (.)rdcrs of a special design 
for non- Christians, and he wrote playful >y to Bismarck 
when Meyer Carl was aspiring to a Grand Cross with 
broad Ribbon ■ : 

“ Carl Meier, Baron von Rothschild, has developed 
la bad attack of tape-worm at the approach of the 
investiture ceremony. I can’t provide a remedy iv)r this, 
but I could <*nre krt'uzsdmierzen (lumljago).* We must 
remember that during the war he spent an enormous 
amount on charity, lor which his wife received the Cross 
|f Merit; she, of course, spent the money wdiieh her 
pasband gave her, but he received no distinct on. ’ 
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During the following years the commercial and 
political importance of the Frankfort House dwindled 
considerably. When Meyer Carl died in 1886, his brother 
Wilhelm became head of the bank — Meyer Amschel 
Rothschild & Sons. But he had not the qualities required 
to re-establish the importance of the Frankfort firm ; 
and when he died in 1901 the parent firm ceased to 
exist. 

It is represented indirectly at the present day by 
the Goldschmidt-Rothschild Bank, Minna Caroline, 
the daughter of Wilhelm von Rothschild, married 
Maximilian von Goldschmidt, who had an independent 
bank at Frankfort, and, after the marriage, added the 
name of Rothschild to his own. As this couple inherited 
a large proportion of tlic enormous wealth of the parent 
firm that had now disappeared from the scene, the 
Goldschmidt-Rothschild Bank soon acquired consider- 
able importance. 

The value of the inheritance may be inferred from 
the taxes paid, as well as from interesting estimates made 
by Bismarck. The latter remarked in the year 1875 during 
his campaign against Rome.* If I were to assess the 
Jesuit Order for income tax purposes, I should not, at 
the moment, assess it quite so high as the property of the 
late Rothscliild, but at over half his wealth, that is to 
say at about 250 to 280 million thaler, or about one 
thousand million francs in capital value. ” 

According to the dial ies of the French Ambassador, 
Georges Louis, the Emperor William II, when his yacht 
Hohenzollern was in Palermo harbour in April 1908,, 
received a young Paris Rothschild, whose yacht had also 
put into that harbour, and, as Bismarck had done on a* 
previous occasion, suggested to him that a member of 
his family should settle in Berlin.* The Ambassador 
asserts fhat the Emperor spoke for more than an hour^ 
to this young French Rothschild about the greatness 
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of his House, praising the services which it had rendered, 
and lamenting the fact that, although it liad originated 
in the (ierman town of Frankfort, it was no longer re- 
presented in Ciermany. Tie said that a member of the 
family ought to come to Germany again ; that he, the 
Emperor, had no religious or race prejudices, and would 
give a branch of the Hothsehilds in (iermany a position 
that would actually excel the position of the Houses in 
Paris and London. Erupiiries of a personage \7'ry closely 
connected with the Emperor William prove this slory to 
be entirely imaginary, the Einj^eror never having had 
any such conversation, or mad(‘ any such sugg(‘sti()n to 
a member of the House of Rothschild. However that 
may be, the* fact remains that thert^ was now no braiieh 
of the Rothschilds in the country whence they had set 
out to conquer Kuroi)c, and that, of the five original 
branches, only tliose of London, Paris arai N'icnna 
flourished. 

On the other hand, Anselm had suc(*e('d(‘d in re- 
establishing the prestige of his House in Austria, iiiid in 
restoring the position of his family, whieli had l)een so 
much damaged by Solomon’s flight in 1848. On the 
conclusion of the Franco-Prussian war a veritable fever 
of company promotion and unparalleled over-s])eciilation 
broke out in Austria too; Anselm condemned these ten- 
dencies and kept aloof from tliem as fai as possible. 
There was a general desire to imitate the CrcdiUithsialU 
founded by the Rothsdiilds, the value of whose sliares 
had risen in a most extraordinary manner, on the part 
oS persons who, however, lacked the financial solidity of 
^e Rothschild Houses. This finally led to tlic notorious 
collapse of the 8th May, 1873, which Anselm alone was 
Drepared for, and able to deal with, at a considerable 
kjost, whilst the new coinjianies and banks suirounding 

m came to grief. As the House of Rothscliild alone 
abmerged without serious damage from thig catastrophe, 

Dd 
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it acquired many enemies and critics. When Anselm died 
in July 1874, his wealth was much greater than the 
inheritance to which he had succeeded ; but this result 
had been achieved rather by caution in preserving what 
had come to him, and by the more or less automatic 
growth of a large fortune, than by new undertakings on 
a large scale. 

His name is still associated witli that beneficent 
institution, the Wahriiig Hospital. Anselm had three 
sons, of whom the eldest, Nathaniel, had no taste for 
business at all, his preference being for good company 
and artistic interests, a fact whicli often caused trouble 
with his father. Anselm’s houses, 17 Rue lialfitte, 
Paris, the lloinischc Kaiser in Vienna, the house in the 
llcnngasse, the Gundelhof in the Bauernmarkt, and his 
estates at Schillersdorf and Reneschau, were divided 
amongst his cluldren by his will, with the exjdieit 
injunction neve r to sell or mortgage any of tlumi, but to 
maintain them faithfully in the male line. He dis- 
tinguished in his will between the tastes of his sons 
Nathaniel and Ferdinand, who, as he wrote, had, like 
himself, a specnal liking for the arts, particularly for 
such artistic objects as are associated with the period of 
the Renaissance, and his sou Albt rt, who preferred to 
occupy liimself with business and practical matters. 

In his will, Anselm emphasised tie necessity for 
maintaining “that lively s^'iisc of brotherly unity” 
which had hitherto existed, and which, he had no doubt, 
would continue to exist in the future. He emphasised 
the importance of co-operating zealously for the family’s 
prosperity, and of carefully w atching over all the family 
interests. 

Clauses 20 and 21 are reminiscent of the last will of the 
founder of the bank. 

“1 charge,”" he wrote, “all my dear children to lb% 
constantly in, perfect harmony, not to allow family ties 
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to loosen, to avoid all disputes and unpleasantness, and 
legal actions ; to exercise forbearance and tolerance to 
one another, and not to let thoniselves l>e carried away 
by angry passions. In their gentleness of spirit and 
tranquil dispositions, let my children follow the example 
of their sj^lendid grand])arents ; for th(‘se (pialitics have 
always ensured the haj)piness and prosperity of the whole 
Rothschild family, and may my dear children never 
become unmindful of this family tradition. 

‘‘ In accordance with the exhortaiions of my father, 
the grandfather who so siiicen !y loved them, as (‘on- 
tained in Clause 15 of his will, may they and their 
descendants remain constantly true to their ancestral 
Jewish faith. 

“ I forbid them most explicitly, in any circumstances 
whatever, to have any public inventorj^ nuide by the 
courts, or otherwise, of my estate. . . . Also 1 forbid any 
recourse to the courts, and any j^ublieation of the value 
of my estate. . . . Anyone who disregards th(*sc provisions 
and takes any kind of action which (*onllicts with them 
shall immediately be regard(‘d as having disputed the 
will, and shall suffer the penalties for so doing.” 

Anselm did not wish the courts to obtain too great an 
insight into the financial affairs of the House of Roths- 
child ; such as is always an inevitable consequence when 
Itgal disputes arise in a family. 

Albert Solomon von Rothschild, Anselm’s third son, 
now became head of the Vienna House, while the two 
elder sons followed their hobbies on a grand scale, 
'Nathaniel living an extravagant life as a grand seigneur 
with a taste for art, while Fcrdinar^d was a great sports- 
man. Born in 1814, Albert attended the (iymnasiurn at 
Vienna, followed by a, Ihiiversity course at Bonn and 
Iraiiiing in it bank at Hamburg, after whieli he went on 
Ibng journeys until 1874, when he took charge of the 
[Vienna House. Two years later he married the daughter 
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of Alphonse Rothschild of Paris, thus following the 
example of his predecessors, who, with few exceptions, 
had married members of their own family bearing the 
Rothschild name. 

His position in the world of finance and in Vienna 
society was much more important than that of his 
father. In Hungary he took a special part in the 
conversion of the 6 per cent. Gold Loan of 1881. In 
Vienna he w as challenged by a grandiose attempt of the 
financial adventurer Bontoux to counter the Rothschild 
influence by founding the Liinderbank, with the support 
of the Government. The Rothschilds lost a great deal 
of their influence in foreign affairs, while maintaining 
their influence fully in financial and social matters. 
They extensively increased their possessions of houses 
and lands in the Monarchy. In Vienna Nathaniel built 
the mansion in t]\<^ Thcresianumgassc, which is one of the 
features of the city. The prc(‘ious objects which it 
contains are lite rally unparalleled, and the historical 
value attaching to many of them cannot be estimated. 
In the dining-room,’ for instance, four pictures by 
Vanloo had been let into the panelling representing the 
plastic arts which were originally conimissioned by the 
Marquise Pompadour for her Cliateau Bellevue. In a 
corner there is a small oval Louis XVI table with a 
porphyry top, formerly in the possession i f Queen Marie 
Antoinette, which bears her monogram w ith crown. An 
enamelled Medici china set of the sixteenth century, 
consisting of tw'^elve pieces, is to be seen in one of the 
electrically lighted glass cases. On a red table is a dagger-- 
with a rich gilt handle which once belonged to Wallenv 
stein. Perhaps the most valuable article in this mansion is 
a golden toilet-box in a rosewood case with the Arms of 
Napol ‘on I, which he left behind in his carriage aftei^ 
the Bai Lie of Waterloo. There arc paintings by Fragonardl 
and Boucher above the doors, while from the walls there 
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look down a Princess of Hanover by Lawrence, the 
Laughing Girl by Reynolds, Louis Philippe’s mother by 
Lampi, Nattier’s portrait of the Pompadour, and count- 
less other priceless pictures. 

The mansion which was built by Albert Rothschild, 
in the Louis XVI style, in tlie Prinz Eugenstrasse, 
suggests that it was deliberately constructed in such a 
way as not to be easily attacked from the street. The 
stone wall itself, on whi(*h a massive surronnding iron 
fence several metres in height is built, is taller than the 
normal Ixcight of a man. Tin* mansion lies rather far 
back, there being a fairly wide empty space to cross 
after passing the railing. This scheme may have been 
adopted as a result of the painful exp(‘vien(‘e of the 1S48 
revolution in Paris. Inside, the mansion is no l(*ss 
sumptuously furnished than the one in the Thcresianum- 
gasse. 

The Vienna Gardens of the Rothschilds on the Ilohe 
Warte arc famous ; they are an absolute paradise, in 
which every variety of rare llower and fruit is to be 
found in its season. 

It is not surprising that, leading such a manner of life, 
the Rothschilds should also have wished to continue 
to improve tlicir social ])Osition. Indeed, having regard 
to the circumstances of the time, they put i or ward the 
most audacious requests. Thus they had conceived a 
great longing to achieve the fullest coinpctenc^e to attend 
Courts, so as to be on an ecpial footing with the highly 
privileged great noble families of the country who could 
show hundreds of ancestors. They applied great pressure 
llto secure this object. The Rothschilcls had su(*cecdcd in 
putting many of the members of the highest nobility 
under obligations to them. Alphonse Rothschild in Paris 
^daced King Albert of Saxony, the friend of the 
femperor Francis .Joseph, to use his influence to get this 
.distinction conferred upon Alplionse’s son-in-law. At first 
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there was a very obstinate opposition, and many a 
financial sacrifice had to be made in rendering services 
to the State and assisting in philanthropic objects before 
it was decided in the winter of 1887 to make an exeejition 
in favour of Albert Rothschild and his wife, and to 
admit them to Court. The other members of the House 
also secured this distinction in course of time, and the 
Rothschilds felt themselves thenceforward to be equal 
members of the so-called Vienna Court Society, and 
from that time to the present day they have moved 
almost exclusively in those circles. 

There was no close personal bond between the House 
of Rothschild and the Emperor Francis Joseph. He 
maintained towards them, too, the attitude of the calm, 
deliberate Ruler, showing them neither hatred nor any 
special good will, although it is true that he was unable 
to ignore their p<'sition and their financial importance. 

The Empress Elizabeth, on tlie otlicr hand, was on 
friendly terms with the female nu^mbers of the House of 
Rothschild. Haroness Julie Rothschild, the daughter of 
Anselm of Vienna, who was married to Raron Adolf, 
who lived in Paris, enjoyed her special favour. Julie 
Rothschild owned a delightful villa at Pregny on the 
Lake of Geneva, with cxteiisive conservatories where 
she could devote herself to her favourite hobby of 
horticulture. The fact that tim Empr ss also Ioa cd 
flowers more than anything else in the world gave an 
excuse for inviting the Empress to Pregny. This was in 
the fateful year 1808. The Empress, who had a weak 
heart, had been taking the waters at Nauheim, after, 
which she spent one night at Munich in the room she 
had lived in as a girl. Thence she went to Switzerland, 
and on the 9th September arrived at Pregny by the 
ordiiif "v passenger steamer. The Baroness had olfere^ 
the Empress her yacht, but this had not been accepted^ 
since Elizabeth had heard that the crew were not 
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allowed to accept presents, and she felt this fact to be 
embarrassing. 

The Baroness, a lady of charm and distinction,* 
received her Imperial guest, who was aeeonipanic^d by 
the Countess Sztaray, at the entranc‘c to the villa. A 
magnificent dinner was served ; the china was old 
Vienna, and the glass was very old and pre(*ioiis cut 
crystal. At first the richly clad servants who were 
constantly fussing about the table distressed the 
Empress ; but the easy charm and good-humour of her 
hostess, and the subdued Italia, i air played by a con- 
cealed oreliestra, soon induced su(*h a giaiial tamper in 
the usually so difficile lady that she clicked champagne 
glasses with her hostess, a thing that she was very 
rarely known to do. Tlu^ ladies then went into the garden 
to inspect the incomparably magnificent conservatories. 
Arranged according to countries and climates, the most 
magnifi(*ent blaze of flowers met their view. The orchids 
especially aroused the enthusiasm of the Emj)rcss. As 
she left, Elizabeth was handed the visitors’ book, and 
after signing her name in a lirm handwriting, she turned 
over a leaf to her hostess’s surprise. Her face, beautiful 
still in her old age, paled, and without a word she passed 
the book to the Countess Sztaray. To her dismay that 
' lady read the name Rudolph written in firm characters. 
This incident led the Empnss, on her way home, 
although she had sjient such a happy day, to talk about 
religion and dc^atli to tlie Countess Sztaray, When the 
latter observed that she looked forward to death without 
^ar, Elizabeth replied : '' But I fear death, although 1 
fc^fteii long for it ; the transition and the unc(Ttainty 
make me tn iiiblc, and especially the thought of the 
[terrible struggle which one must undergo before reaching 
^e other side.” Little knovung wliat \vas in store for her, 
■lie unhapj>y Empress spent the night at the Hotel 
peau Rivage in Geneva. On the following day the sharp, 
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thin dagger of the anarchist Luccheni pierced her heart. 
She herself did not realise what had happened, and she 
was spared the death struggle she had feared. 

Albert Rothschild, head of the Vienna House, died 
on the 24th March, 1892 ; he had five sons, of whom 
Alfons and Louis to-day control the fortunes of the 
Vienna House of Rothschild. 

Meanwhile the Rothschilds in France continued in 
their attitude of hostility towards Germany, a fact 
which, together with the financial services tluat they 
rendered, confirmed their position with the new repub- 
lican authorities. There was, indeed, one incident which 
caused the German Ambassador, von Arnim, to protest 
strongly against the Rothschilds. Alphonse’s wife had told 
a story in a salon that showed the Emperor William in a 
thoroughly ridiculous light. This gave rise to a keen 
diplomatic and social controversy, in the course of which 
Alphonse’s wife denied everything. 

As long as Thiers’s conservative Government was at 
the helm everything went well, for the Rothschilds got 
on much better with the new form of Government than 
with the Enipirc which had preceded it. They would have 
welcomed even more joyfully, it is true, a restoration of 
the Bourbons, especially if it had been the House of 
Orleans, but they were careful to keep this wish to 
themselves. 

The Monarchist-Clerical regime of Marshal MacMahon 
was less congenial to them ; and they did not feel that 
he had the ability to remain at the head of the State.* 

After some keen party contests, the year 1877 saw the 
triumph of the republican idea in France, and a new 
Ministry in power, in which the friend of the House of 
Rothschild, TiCon Say, who had remained true to his 
libera’ principles, was again responsible for the finance*^. 
He wa.> in a general way the friend and confidant of tHfe 
House of Rothschild, and this c onnection brought several 
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advantages to the Bank. At the beginning of the eighties, 
when Garnbetta was in power, the atmosphere was 
again less favourable to the Rothschilds. Garnbetta was 
opposed to the private companies, which (controlled the 
railways of France, and he was therefore also opposed 
to the Rothschilds as having the most important railway 
interests in France. His fall and death in the year 1882 
again liberated the railways. An agreement was (‘oiu*luded 
between the French State and the six gjeat railway 
companies, under which the former undertook not to 
avail itself for thirty years of right to repurchase the 
private railways on repayment of the advan(!(\s. llie 
Rothschilds, who feared any new war as likely to inter- 
fere with the smooth running of their business, were not 
inclined, in spite of their strongly patriotic attitude, to 
support G(?neral Boulanger, who preached a war of 
revenge against (iermany, although they exercised 
caution in showing their feelings. A1 [)honse (‘ontinued with 
a sure touch to control the destinies of the Paris House. 

The differences between France and liUgland with 
regard to Kgy[)t and the Suez Canal caused v.mbarrass- 
ment to the l^aris and London Houses, who were sup- 
porting their respective Governments in these questions. 
When the matter had been finally settled in favour of 
England, the path was clear for creating more friendly 
relations between the two countries. As early as 1877 the 
Prince of Wales, who was afterwards King Edward VII, 
had taken up this idea, and endeavoured through his 
personal friends in Paris, especially Ali)honse Rothschild, 
'to produce a congenial atmosphere for an entente between 
^England and Franc^e.** 

At that time lie was not successful, but a change in the 
world situation made France more amenable to the 
>idea later. France’s occupation of Tunis had led to 
^11- feeling in ItaK, and at the beginning of 188d that 
country joined the German-xVustrian . Dual Alliance. 
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This fact caused alarm in France as to the possibility 
of war on two fronts, and she endeavoured to ascertain 
the secret provisions of the Treaty of Triple Alliance, 
and if possible to detach Italy, whose association with 
Austria was only half-hearted, from her friends. During 
the following years the first efforts were made to secure 
an understanding between France and Russia. 

Considerable progress had already been made in the 
matter of the understanding with Russia, when in April 
1891 Paris proceeded to work with greater energy to 
detach Italy. The representative of the House of 
Rothschild in Rome, a certain Padova, was used for 
this purpose. Italy had appeared in the French Money 
Market in search of loans, and Padova*' w^as instructed to 
state that no money could be lent to a State which might 
conceivably embark on a hostile ac;tion against the 
country of the persons supplying the money. In this 
way an attempt was made to ascertain the military 
provisions of the treaty of Triple Alliance. The Austrian 
Ambassador in Rome actinally reported that he had learnt 
from a reliable source that a representative of the House 
of Rothschild had made extensive promises of a financial 
nature on condition that Italy should remain neutral 
in a Franco-German war, or should acquiesce in the 
re-conquest of Alsace-TiOrraine. 

The attitude of the Rothschilds with regard to the 
Franco-Russian rapprochement was at first reserved. 
The Prussian Diskonto-Gcscllschaft of Rleichrbdcr and 
the Frankfort Rothschilds had refused Russian requests 
for loans (the financial situation was one of the prin- 
cipal reasons wdiich drove Tsarist Russia into the arms 
of republican France). The Rothschild attitiide was 
influenced to no small degree by the fact that the Jews 
were p rsecuted in Russia. When, however, the Alliance^ 
betwecii France and Russia took shape, and the squadrons'^ 
of the two countries united in friendly festivities at 
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Kronstadt in July 1891, it became a patriotic duty to 
assist Russia in her financial requirements, and tlie 
Rothschilds recognised that tliey would have to ignore 
the special interests of the Jews, as for the sake of 
their position in France, they could not stand aloof 
from participating in the big loans which that country 
was making available for Russia. 

Towards Germany tlicy excused their change of 
policy, principally on the ground that, whereas tlicy had 
previously refused Russia a loan, since she oppressed the 
Jews, they were now attcmjitiiU; to get better conditions 
for the Russian Jews by granting such loairs. Count 
Miinstcr, German Ambassador in Paris, reported on this 
matter to the German ('haiu'cllor, von Caprivi, on the 
23rd October, 1892, as follows : “ Whereas I have 
hitherto always assumed that His Jlajesty the Emperor 
of Russia will never bind himself to the Democratic 
Republic, or enter into a treaty of allianc'c, I am now no 
longer quite certain whether some agreements have not 
been entered into. The Rothschilds, who liavc so far 
always asserted that nothiiig of the kind existed, no 
longer so delinitely deny this ; and they have suddenly 
changed their negative attitude towards Russia and are 
negotiating a 5()0,()00,()()0 loan. The Rothschilds, who 
have so far been Royalists, have ap})roached the Republic, 
and arc now hand in glove witli the Gove •nment, where- 
by they regain their inlluence. The pros{)eet (jf making a 
profit, and, according to Alphonse Rothschild, the hope of 
attaining better conditions for the Jews in Russia, have 
induced the House here to enter into negotiations for a 
kloan. The fac't that the London House will have nothing 
to do with this loan shows how cunning these great Jews 
are. They always luivc a back door open. . . . That the 
jyifc of tlic iicw Finance Minister, Witte, whom Russian 
ikidics lu re have des( ribed to me as being an intelligent 
jand very intriguing Jewess, is of great Ijclp in bringing 
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about an understanding with the Jewish bankers, 
seems to me to be not improbable. The Paris Bourse is 
afraid of being overshadowed by the Bourse of Berlin, 
and the big Jews believe that if they can earn money 
they can best help the small Jews, with the result that, 
although the French market is saturated witli Russian 
securities, the French give their good francs for bad 
roubles.” “ 

In view of the international position of the House, 
there was always the possibility of diplomatic indis- 
cretions, such as might have the most far-reaching 
consequences. Thus we now know from the memoirs 
of Prince von Eulenburg that the secret understanding 
regarding the Mediterranean between France and Italy, 
which paved the way for Italy’s secession from the 
Triple Alliance, was known in Vienna and Berlin before 
the Treaty had been settled, through Nathaniel, the 
brother of the Vienna Rothschild, who had heard about 
it from his Paris cousin.'* 

The social position of the House of Rothschild con- 
tinued to be maintained at the highest possible level. 
The male members of the House generally married only 
in tlieir own family, or at any rate married girls of purely 
Jewish extraction, while the daughters, as in England, 
often married persons belonging to the highest aristo- 
cracy. Thus, for instance, the two Barones 3es Marguerite 
and Bertha Rothschild marrit^d the Duke Agenor de 
Graniont, in 1878, and Alexandre Bcrthier, Duke of 
Wagram, a descendant of Napoleon I’s famous Chief of 
the General Staff. 

Like all members of his family, who in the course of- 
time attained a positively legendary reputation for 
enormous wealth, Alphonse Rothschild was the victim of 
daily anonymous letters. In his case an attempt was. 
made a* M ually to carry out the threats. It may be that* 
the shot fired at him one day while shooting at Ferri^res 
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was an accident, but there can be no doubt that a parcel 
which was addressed to him, and which exploded when 
opened by a secretary, was directed against the life of 
Alphonse Rothschild. “ Besides being chief of the Paris 
House, Alphonse was also chairman of the Northern 
Railway of France, and, to his great joy, he was elected 
one of the forty immortals of the French Academy. 

Alphonse Rothschild died on the 26th May, 1005, and 
his son, Edouard, succeeded him as chief of llie French 
bank. Alphonse’s brother Edmund has become famous for 
his support of Zionism and the idea of a Jewish colony 
in Palestine. 

During recent years, and at the present day, the 
English Rothschilds have occupied tin* most important 
position of all the branches of the House of Rothschild. 
During the period after the Franco-German war this 
was especially attributable to the (^losc relations be- 
tween Lionel Rothschild and Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 
of Bcaconsfield. When Gladstone was defeated in 1874, 
Disraeli again became Prime Minister, and succeeded in 
ingratiating himself with Queen Victoria to an extra- 
ordinary degree. Although Disraeli was a Christian, his 
Jewish descent was an important factor in making his 
friendship with Lionel, which dated from their youth, 
an exceedingly intimate one. Bcaconsfield once wrote of 
the Rothschilds : “ I have always been of the opinion 
that there could not be enough Rothschilds. 

The fact that Lionel belonged to the Liberal and 
Disraeli to the Conservative Party vnis quite irrelevant. 
The banker and the Minister understood each other 
Exceedingly well, and in questions affecting the 
emancipation of the Jews Lionel and Disraeli were so 
biuch of the same opiiiion that the Conservative Minister 
almost always voted against his own party. It is 'apparent 
£at the House of Rothschild certainly did not suffer 
irom this close friendship with England’s Prime Minister, 
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but the Government and England also gained advantage 
from this connection. This was particularly the case in 
the matter of the Suez Canal question. The grandson of 
Mehemct Ali, the Khedive Ismail Pasha, who ruled in 
Egypt from 1863 to 1879, had incurred a perfectly 
monstrous load of debt. It is true that he inaugurated 
an era of unexampled progress in his country, but he had 
also increased the national debt by the year 1875 from 
about three liiindred million marks to about two thousand 
million, his own personal extravagance Imving been a 
large factor in bringing this about. In tlie end the 
Egyptian State and the Khedive got so heavily into 
debt that the ruler was compelled to proceed to sell the 
177,602 shares'" in the Suez Canal which he held, to 
obtain money for his most pressing requirements. 

It was essential that the cash should be made im- 
mediately avail?) I')lc, and the Khedive had already got 
into touch with French financiers. llcinric*h Oppenheirn, 
a banker who had often lent the Khedive money, heard 
of the whole scheme which it was pro 2 )osed to carry 
through ; and informed both the journalist Frederick 
Greenwood and Lionel of this excellent opportunity for 
the British Government to Svcure tlulr hold upon the 
maritime connection with India. Disraeli had for some 
time been thinking of securing a dominating influence in 
the canal by securing the 400,000 Suez Canal shares. 
But now it was essential to act quickly, for the Khedive 
had already granted an option to Frcn(*h financiers, so 
that the British could not afford to delay with their offer. 
Parliament was not sitting and could not be summoned 
quickly enough; and it was not such a simple matter to 
take £4,000,000 out of the Treasury without parliamen- 
tary sanction. In view of the importance of the matter, 
Disratli ignored all these difficulties. “We have scarcely 
time to breathe, we must carry the matter through,^ 
l^isracli wrote ‘to his Queen,” and through his friend 
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Lionel Rothschild the £4,000,000 required for the pur- 
chase was raised without parliamentary sanction. By 
the afternoon of the ‘2Gth Nov-ember, 1875, the purchase 
had been carried throu^li. The Rothschilds had advanced 
the money at 3 per cent., while Ismail had undertaken 
to pay 5 per cent, per annum until the dividends on the 
shares should again become payable.^* Thus tlic British 
Government carried through an important political and 
a magnificent business deal. 

Disraeli rej)orted to his Queen in terms of the 
profoundcst regard : 

“ Madam , — The business has gone through, you 
have the money. Four million pounds. There was only 
one House that could have done ibis, tlic House of 
Rothschild. They have behaved wonderfully, and have 
lent the gold and the money at a very iovv intcr(‘St. 
"J'he whole of tlie Khedive’s share is now in your 
Majesty’s hands.” 

This transaction in particular revealed to Ihc world 
at large the friendship between Rothscliild and Disraeli. 
German Afiibassadors and statesmen, such as Count 
Miinster *• and Hohciilohc,*® always spoke of the English 
Rothschilds as being intimate friends of the Premier. 

It was i^ot, however, the Prime Ministe r Disraeli alone 
who was on good terms with the Rothscliilds living in 
England. The Prince of Wales, Prince Edward, who was 
then t hirty-four years old, was also on the most friendly 
Jerms with the whole family\ The Queen was |)ositively 
.shocked by the intimate friendship between lam and 
the great Jewish financiers, Lionel, Anthony, ana Meyer, 
the heads of the itothsc^hild family, and later with the 
younger gcTicration, Nathaniel, Ferdinand, and I^copold. 
iifhe Princ*.' was often a guest at their magnificent country 
houses. 
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In Sydney Lee’s biography of Edward VII we read “ : 
“The Prince’s business instinct enabled him to appreciate 
the financial acumen of the Rothschild clan, but he was 
more effectively drawn to its members by their j)rofusc 
charity, their range of political information, their 
hospitalities, their patronage of sport, and their assiduity 
in collecting works of art.” 

The Prince himself was present as a guest at the 
marriage of Leopold Rothschild to Marie Perugia, in 
1881, and was greatly impressed by the Jewish marriage 
ceremonial, which he had never seen before. The Princ'c 
of Wales was also frequently present at the Rothschild 
dances. 

While the sons of the Rothschild House observed the 
family rule of marrying only girls of Jewish race, 
daughters of the House were already marrying members 
of the highest English aristocracy. The daughters of 
Lionel’s younger brother, Anthony, Constance and 
Anna, married respectively Lord Rattersea in 1877, and 
the Honourable Eliot Yorke, a son of the Earl of 
Ilardwickc, in 187.*h Moreover, a daughter of Lionel’s 
fourth brother, Meyer Nathan, married in 1878 Archi- 
bald Philip Primrose, Earl of Rosebery, Avho was Under- 
secretary of State at the Home Ollice under Gladstone in 
1881, and was vSeeretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
Gladstone’s third Ministry of J88G, ano in J^us fourth 
Ministry of 1892 to 1894, In 1894 he succeeded Gladstone 
as Prime Minister. With such extensive and unique 
connections, it was not unnatural that the Rothschilds 
should continue to exercise a profound influence upoij 
high politics. 

When the Congress of Berlin met in 1878, and it was 
feared that the peace of the world was endangered by 
the Auglo-Russian conflict in the East, and Beaconsfield 
spoke ii> a menacing manner at the Congress, it waai 
Lionel who ha4 direct news from the Premier in a 
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contrary sense, and was able to calm his business friends 
throughout the world. The House of Rothschild still main- 
tained the closest relations with Bleichroder ; on the 15th 
June, 1878, Prince Chlodwig zu Ilohenlohe-Schillings- 
fiirst, who was then Ambassador in Paris, was staying 
in Berlin, and called on Bleichroder, who was able to 
show him a letter of Lionel’s which had just arrived 
from London, and which definitely stated that Beacons- 
field had gone to the Congress at Berlin with the most 
peaceful intentions.” 

Beaconsfield and Lionel did not fail to act in the 
interests of their common race at the Congress. Lionel 
wrote a letter to Beaconsfield requesting him in the 
name of humanity and civilisation to intervene on behalf 
of the ill-ti'eatcd Jews in the east of Europe ; this letter 
was read to the Congress in session. At the same time 
Lionel brouglit pressure to bear upon Bismarck through 
Bleichroder, and also sent an appeal to tlie French 
Delegate, Waddington, and to the Italian Delegate, 
Count Luigi Corti, with the result that Article 44 of the 
Congress of Berlin actually provided that all the mem- 
bers of all faiths in the Balkan Peninsula should be on an 
equal footing. The Austrian Delegate, Count Andrassy, 
had been appealed to in a similar way by the Vienna 
House of Rothschild. 

liioncl had actually been the successfv.l protagonist 
of Jewish "emancipation in England. Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore and he shared the honours of having rendered this 
service to their fellow- Jews. When, on the 18th March, 
1869, Lionel attended the consecration of the Jewish 
Itynagogue in London, he exclaimed in the course of his 
speech : “ We are emancipated, but if our emancipation 
Ifhould damage our faith, it would be a curse instead of 
a . blessing.” His chief source of pride lay in the fact that 
had succeeded in getting into the House of Commons, 
finally, in 1874, he lost his seat through opposing the 
‘ Ee 
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abolition of the income tax, which Gladstone was trying 
to carry through at the time. During his last years he 
suffered so acutely from gout that he could scarcely use 
his legs at all. Nevertheless, during the period of more 
than forty years during which he was chief at the 
London House, he was always extremely active. He 
died on the 3rd June, 1879, after a stroke. 

Lionel had been most carefully prepared for his work 
by his father, and throughout his life he conducted the 
affairs of the bank with sound judgment, and prodigi-’ 
ously increased the wealth of the Rothschilds, while 
the ac^tivitics of his brothers in art, sport, and social life 
furnished a background which obliterated the modest 
origins of his family. He floated about sixteen British 
State loans in the course of his life, and had also suc- 
ceeded in getting on to good terms with the Prince 
Consort. 

His eldest son, Nathaniel Meyer Rothschild, succeeded 
to the baronetcy of his uncle Anthony. In his way he 
was the cjomplete Englishman, quiet and of few words ; 
he spoke no language but English, was modest, warm- 
hearted, and always courteous. He was exceptionally 
interested in history, and Bcaconsfield said of him on 
one occasion, when he was dining at Bea(?onsfield's 
house, 148 Piccadilly, “ When 1 want to know a date iii. 
history I always ask Natty.” 

Beaconsficld died in 1881, and the Rothschilds lost in 
him one of the best and most |)owcrful friends they had 
ever had. Their position was, however, so firmly estab- 
lished that the disappearance even of this man did not 
constitute more than an unfortunate episode. 

During the Egyptian crisis, which preceded the 
occupation of Egypt by the British in 1882, the Roths- 
childs rendered the British Government services foi 
whicli it was grateful, although without failing to igg 
member their own financial interests ; they granted the 
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Egyptian Government a loan of £8,500,000, which loan 
was guaranteed by Great Britain. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment rewarded their a(‘tion by raising Nathaniel 
Rothschild to the House of I^ords. He was tlic first Jew 
to be made a peer. Even Queen Victoria, wlio had 
hitherto been exceedingly cold to the Rothschilds, 
changed her attitude, and Ferdinand Bothsehild, 
Lionel’s son-in-law, had the honour of rec'civing the 
Queen of England in his house on the I ttli May, 1800, 
having already entertained her daughter, the Empress 
Frederi(‘k of Germany, and the Sliah of Pe rsia. Ferdinand 
was a son of Ansdm, the Vienna Rothsclhld, who laid 
settled permanently in England after his marriage. 
The House of Rothschild was now more firmly 
established than ev(a\ It wns possessed of enormous 
wealth, and enjoyed tlie highest social prestige, whilst 
almost all its former great rivals had disaj pcared from 
the field. Where were the Fries, the Geymiillers ? 
Where were Arnstein-Eskeles, the Foulds, the Pereires ? 
The Rothschilds had surviv^cd them all. 

In general >vorld politics the Rothschilds continued 
to use their inlluenec in favour of peace. Thej' observed 
with dismay the growing opposition between the 
impulsive Emperor William II, who was always liable 
to make in judi(*ious rcjnarks, and the sensitive and 
ageing Prince of Wfiles. They also watch (I with concern 
the development of an increasing jealousy betwee^n 
England and Germany. The German Emperor’s tele- 
gram congratulating tlic Boers on their attitude with 
regard to the Jameson Raid of 181)5 was a matter of 
absolute des]:)air to the English Rothschilds, wlu: thought 
that this misfortune would immediately be the cause of 
war. Alfred, I.onl Boihschild’s younger l)rothcr, con- 
stituted himself a kind of unofficial dii)lomatic agent, 
working in close collaboration with the British (iir)vcrn- 
ment, while he was also in touch with tl e German 
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Embassy, which was under the direction of Count 
Hatzfeld. 

We know to-day from the writings of Baron von Eckard- 
stein that Alfred Rothschild was one of the promoters of 
the idea of an alliance between England and Germany. 

In view of the Russo-British rivalry in Asia (Port 
Arthur) and the Franco-British rivalry (Fashoda), 
towards the end of the nineteenth century there were 
moments when such a combination was not by any 
means out of the question, and towards the end of 
February 1898 secret discussions took place, generally 
in the house of Alfred Rotliseliild, between Count 
Hatzfeld and Chamberlain, who was then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and was aedi ng on behalf of Lord 
Salisbury, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. But 
all this came to nothing ; indeed, at the end of 1808 there 
was a dispute b('tween England and Germany regarding 
the ownership of Samoa, and William II agreed to the 
demand that a Commission of three representatives of 
the protecting Powers, together with one impartial 
representative, should be sent out if relations should be 
broken off against the wishes of Germany. Count 
Hatzfeld, the Ambassador, did not immediately transmit 
this command officially, since he feared the consecjuenecs 
of taking such a step. He preferred to warn the British 
Ministry” unofficially of the serious coii sequences tliat 
might possibly arise from a further unfriendly attitude. 
The Rothschilds could always be made use of most 
conveniently for such a purpose, and Hatzfeld availed 
himself of their services with such skill that Salisbury 
accepted the German proposal. 

The Rothschilds had contributed in no small degree 
to a friendly solution of the Samoa question ; although 
it is true that England’s accommodating attitude was 
largely influenced by the fact that she was threatened 
with the Boer war. 
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Tlie British Government also frequently had recourse 
to the Rothschilds when it wanted to get things done 
witliout committing itself officially. When in January 
1900 the German steamer Bundesrat was held up by 
British ships in Delagoa Bay and searched, the German 
Government protested. The Rothschilds in London 
became nervous,*^ scenting the possibility of a major 
European complication. Their fears were increased when 
in March*" they received a telegram from their cousins 
in Paris to the effect that Germany had attempted to 
persuade France to intervene in the South African war. 
When the Emperor William heard of tliis he exclaimed, 
“ An impudent lie ! ” 'fhe London Rothschilds, however, 
regarded this as an indirect attempt by tlic French 
Government to set (icrmany and England against each 
other, an endeavour that did not suit their plans at all. 
Ihc Times, too, was exceedingly anti-German at this 
period, and exploited the Bundesrat affair for violent 
attacks upon (Jermany. The Britisli Government, on 
tlic other hand, was at this time not at all inclined to 
add to her dilficulties in South Afrir*a by involving 
herself in a (‘onflict witli Germany. On the other hand, 
the Government did not wish to expose itself to attacks 
from The Times by being too accommodating in its 
attitude towards Germany. Tlic Government therefore 
again had. recourse to tlie Rothschilds, and Alfred was 
persuaded to explain to the acting German Ambassador, 
Count von Mcttcrnicli, that the Press was exceedingly 
independent of the Government. “ Baron Rothschild,” 
Metternich reported, “ has confidentially informed me 
that since this (the nttack in The Times) has dsspleased 
the Foreign Office a Cabinet Minister has urged him to 
make every effort to bring pressure to bear on The Times 


u this matter. Banai Rothschild was shortly to meet 
Mr. Buckle, the Editor-in-chief of The Times, and he told 
tne that he intended to speak to him very strongly on 
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this matter. He said that this independent newspaper 
had only been confirmed in its opposition by the attempt 
of the Government to apply pressure, and by the effort 
of a Minister who sought to inlluence The T'imcs through 
Rothschild’s mediation.” 

The fact that, on account of the Boer war, the British 
Government was inclined to wclc^ome a rapprochement 
with Germany entirely suited the Rothschilds, and they 
exploited any opportunity that offered for promoting 
this, as, for instance, Avhen the question arose of appoint- 
ing a commandcr-in-chief of the international expedi- 
tionary force for tlie suj)prcssion of tlie Boxer rising. 
Again it was Alfred Rothschild who made every possible 
effort to secure this command for Germany.*’ He hoped 
thereby to secure a material improvement in the attitude 
towards England of the Emperor William, who was so 
especially proud of his army, while England was the 
most influential Power in the Ear East. 

Alfred Rothschild’s attitude is best revealed in one of 
his letters, written to the German Ambassador, Ihiron 
von Eekardstein, for transmission to the Chan(.*cllor, 
Prince Biilow, the essential extracts from wliich read 
as follows*® : 

“Your friends (my d'^ar Eckaidstein) know from 
experience tliat I liavc had the interests of the two 
countries at heart for many, many years ; although 
during this period various subjects of discussion 
have arisen between the two Governments, taking 
it on the whole, great good will has subsisted with 
regard to Germany in the highest circles, in the 
Ministries and in the country itself, and successive 
Ministries have always done everything possible 
to meet Germany's wishes ; I can prove perso^^ 
ally that this is the ease, for I have always beeiJI 
more or less behind the sc'cncs, and I have alwayi^^ 
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done my best to produce satisfactory results. 
Wlien l^rincc Uisinarck was Chancellor he wanted 
to have a representative on the Egyptian 
de la Dette, and this was immediately agreed to ; 
later he embarked upon a colonial f)oliey which, 
after discussion with I.ord Derby, was also 
approved by the British Government (on the 
Samoa question an agreement was reached in 
accordance with (iermany’s wishes, and quite 
recently, at the special request of the German 
Government, British troops in China were plaf*('d 
under the supreme command of Count VV'^aldcrsee), 
in a word, as far as 1 can recollect, the British 
Government has always <lonc exerything possible 
to meet the wishes of the German Government. 

“ What is the position now ? Eor some months, 
it might indeed be said, for some years, the 
German Press has constantly written against 
England ; indeed, to such an extent tluit authori- 
tative circles are beginning to wonder xvhat is the 
aim of this aggrc'ssive polic*y, and whetlicr l^rinee 
Billow or tlie German Government cannot do 
something to prevent it. I am wcdl aware that 
the Press in Germany is free, as it is in England, 
and that it will not have its policy ])n‘scribed for it, 
but .when the Press of a country s]>reads rumours 
about a friendly Power that are absolutely false, 
the Government could liave well taken the first 
convenient oi)portunity of stating how much it 
regrets that such false statements hax’^e been 
given currency. 

This has occurred with regard to our Expedi- 
tionary Eojce in South Africa, and such allega- 
tions have not merely made the Germans resident 
in this country indignant . . . |)Cople here would 
have been glad to hear that the caricatures of our 
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Royal Family, which were sold in the streets of 
Germany, had been confiscated by the police — 
in a word, of recent years Germany’s policy 
towards England has been a kind of “ pinprick ” 
policy, and, although a pin is not a very impres- 
sive instrument, repeated pricks may cause a 
wound, and, since I hope and pray with my whole 
heart that no serious wound may result, I am 
venturing to address these lines to you in the 
hope that you will clearly explain to Count Biilow 
how difficult my position in this matter has 
become with regard to the British Government, 
since I have done everything possible over such a 
long period of years, and that I feel now that you 
do not fully appreciate the great advantages of a 
genuine understanding with England. Possibly 
Count Biiiow does not know that various German 
Ambassadors have often met famous English 
statesmen at my house, and it is not very long 
since the deceased Count Ilatzfcld frequently met 
Mr. Chamberlain at my house, and they both 
shared absolutely identical views regarding tlie 
general policy of the two countries, in their 
mutual interests. 

“ In referring to thes^ details in a very private 
way, my dear Eckardstein, I do so in order to 
show that I am not speaking sans connaissance 
de cause, and I should be infinitely sorry if the 
small refroidissement which at present obtains, 
and has absolutely no raison d'etre, should con^ 
tinue, and possibly even increase. ... I regard 
this, however, as absolutely impossible, and it 
would only need a slight effort on the part of 
Count Biilow to blow away the cloud which is 
present hovering. Possibly you can prevail upon’ 
His Excollency to send me a few lines in reply to 
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my observations ; I would naturally show these 
only in the highest circles, and make the most 
discreet use of them ; I am convinced that a 
friendly eclaircissement would produce the most 
satisfactory result — and immediately. If you 
should have the opportunity, my dear E(‘kard- 
stein, assure the Emperor of my eom})lete 
devotion ; you know how greatly I esteem His 
Majesty. 

“ Yours, 

“ ALFai o VON Rothschild.’’ 

Berlin received other accounts regarding the London 
Rothschilds from France. The German Ambassador in 
Paris said, with reference to the question of the attitude 
of the London Rothschilds to the question of an Anglo- 
Russo-French rapprochemenU that the RoHisehilds in 
general were, for social reasons, not well disposed towards 
Germany, because they had always been treated worse 
socially in that State than anywhere else. The London 
Rothschilds’ aversion to Russia was also wel! known. •• 

Shortly afterwards Eckardstein re})orted from Lon- 
don’® t]\.)t the iiead of the London House was sensitive 
on the point that he felt that he had been badly treated 
by Gei’many. Biilow, in writing on this matter to the 
Emperor, observed that the Ilouse of ilothschild liad 
previously rendered valuable services as mediators in 
difficulties with the Bank of England, and other matters. 

‘‘ I venture most submissively to suggest for Your 
Majesty’s consideration,” Biilow wrote to the Emperor 
^iiliam II, “ wlicther Your Majesty’s Ambassador in 
London should be specifically asked about any possible 
action to be taken witli a view to dissipating any ill- 
deling thac the Ilothschilds may have, or about any 
^her points arising out of Eokardstein’s report.” 

Berlin bad become exceedingly wprrieu by the 
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tendency of Russia to join up with the Western Powers, 
and enquiries were made of Count Metternieh in London 
whether the statements of the Ambassador in Paris 
with regard to the attitude of the Rothschilds were 
correct. Count Metternieh said in his reply of the 2nd 
June, 1903,*' that the object of Russia’s financial policy 
was to bring England into the net ; nevertheless, there 
was for the moment no prospect of a Rothschild loan for 
Russia. Massacres of Jews had recently taken place in 
Russia. 

In a general way, Miinstcr wrote that the power of 
the Rothschilds in I.ondon had declined considerably. 

“The London House,” Metternieh wrote,** “enjoys 
great prestige, it is true, owing to its history, but 'for a 
long time no new business has come its way, and it 
contents itself with the safe investment of its wealth. 
For a long time it has ceased to undertake foreign loans 
on a large scale, the only exception is in the ease of 
Brazil, to whicjh country it occasionally lends money. 
Other important firms here, such as tlie Barings, are 
much more appro])riatc for the purpose than the 
Rothschilds, but these, even if they were willing, would 
not be competent to lloat a loan.” 

The provocative attitude of the Emperor William and 
the trend of public opinion in (Germany caused England 
at the close of the Boer war, from 190J onwards, to 
become markedly distant in her attitude towards 
Germany. The change of feeling fn-st revealed itself 
clearly in the question of the construction of the Bagdad 
Railway. On this matter also the Germans had sounded, 
Alfred and Leopold von Rothschild in London as to 
whether England would interest herself financially in 
the scheme, but the political aspect of the question was 
the predominant factor, and the Rothschilds learnt fronj^ 
an authoritative source that England did not wish to 
have anything tq do with it, and it soon became apparent 
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that she was putting every possible obstacle in the way 
of the scheme going tlirough. 

In view of the Iricndship that had always subsisted 
between the Princeof VValesand the llouseof Jlothschild, 
his accession to the throne on the 22ud January, 1901, 
as King Edward VII, greatly assisted in strengthening 
their position, but it also made them j)rocced more 
cautiously in their endeavours to promote an under- 
handing betAveen England and Germany, for King 
Edward, who had repeatedly sutlercd ])ersonal provoca- 
tion from the Emperor Williai'*, stood for a rapproche- 
ment with Frajicc, and the only obstaxfle to a close 
understanding with that country Avas her alliance Avith 
Russia, AA’^liich still threatened the road to India in Asia. 
The defeat of Russia in tlie Russo-Japanese war 
eliminated this danger. That war had also been un- 
welcome to the Rothschilds, Up to the hsst moment 
they had believed that it could be avoided, and refused 
to accept its })ossibility. Shortly behwc Ghristmas 1903 
Alfred Rothschild gave a dinner at Avhich, in addition to 
Lord Rothschild and T.eopold, the Uuke of Ecvonshirc 
Avas pT’csent, Avlio Avas convinced that Avar betAveen Russia 
and Japan was iinniincnt. Leo])old Avagered a Avalking- 
stick against it, asserting that there Avould be no such 
war for five years, 

Baron Eekardstcin, Avho Avas present at this scene, 
shortly afterAvards told Gouut llayashi, the Japanese 
Ambassador, about the Avager, and he laughingly rejoined 
that the Duke Avould Avin, and that he did not believe in 
■^he possibility of a peaceful solution. Eekardstcin Avrote 
^in this senst* to Allred Rothschild, Avho tried to convince 
his brother. On the 20th January Count llayaslii was 
at Alfred RotlisciiiUrs and asked him for financial 
y ipport lor Japan. Alfinul Rothscliild made certain that 
the British liovcnunent aa^ouM haA^e no objection, and 
then spoke of his sympathies with Jap^-ii’s aspirations, 
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offering the prospect of the support of the House of 
Rothschild at a later opportunity. On 8th February, 
1904, the Japanese suddenly attacked the Russian 
Fleet at Port Arthur. The war took its course. Russia 
attempted to secure financial assistance from the French 
House of Rothschild ; but she found that it was not 
particularly cordial. The German Ambassador, Prince 
Radolin, reports on this matter : ” 

“ The Paris House of Rothschild is hostile to Russia, 
and at the present time is standing somewhat aloof from 
Russian operations. Baron Alphonse saM to me recently 
that Russia had made fine promises regB^4ing the future 
treatment of his co-religionists, if only the money were 
forthcoming, but that his attitude was tfiat these were 
empty promises. Since, however, as a good Frenchman 
he feels that he is more or less called upon to support 
the Russian Alliance (and tliat is wliat I infer), he will 
possibly soften in the end and open Iiis purse, however 
unfavourable a view he may take of the present 
situation.” 

These short extracts give us sulTieicnt indication of 
the fact that the House of Rothschild was courted by tlic 
Great Powers until quite recent times, and that questions 
of high policy were most closely associated with their 
business transactions at all points. It must be left until a 
later period to deal with this in greater detail and more 
explicitly. 

During the last ten years before the World War, 
during which those of the associations of the Great 
Powers were formed which subsequently ranged them- 
selves on opposite sides in the conflict, the Paris and 
London Rothschilds naturally entirely iden^ 'fied them- 
selves with the policy of the countries with vhieh they 
were doing business ; but both they and tae Viem^ 
House, which was in the camp of the Triple Alliance' 
hoped until the last moment that the great conflict 
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could be averted. The policy that the Rothschilds had 
followed since the fall ol Napoleon, or indeed since they 
had come to possess a very large fortune, of always 
using tlieir influence in the cause of peace, under whose 
protection they could preserve their money and 
develop their world-wide business without disturbance, 
continued to be their main inspiration tlirouglioiit the 
period immediately preceding the World War. If ever 
the archives of this period should be made a'- ailable to 
the public, it will probably be possible to show, by 
documentary evidence too (wll^•^ we can now deduce 
only from the consistency of the Rothschild policy 
during a century, as sliown by various indii^ations and 
the information derived from certain responsible persons), 
that immediately before f he outbreak of the World War 
the Rothschilds, especially the London Rothschilds 
(and to a far smaller extent the Paris Rothschilds), did 
everything possible to avert the catastrophe whic^h was 
bound to constitute a serious blow to tlu^ unity of their 
House, which, in a certain sense, was still an important 
factor. 

However, their conijilcte impotence in intervening 
effectively in the important decisions rt'garding world 
policy during this century was only too obvious. They 
were not listened to, and when the Sarajevo murder 
snatched the reins out of the hands of 1 he statesmen 
throughout the world and the steeds of destiny took the 
bit between their teeth as they headed for war, the 
Rothschilds too had to make the best of a bad job, and, 
like everyone else, submit to the course of events. They 
a^ain found themselves faced with a situation which, 
Although it was not new to them, was not by any means 
easy to deal witli ; again they had a foot in both camps. 
The London and Paris Houses were in the camp of the 
fetente, the Vienna House was in the camp of the 
fentral Powers. The male members of the various Houses 
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who were of military age joined the colours of the 
countries which they had adopted, and a member of the 
London House, Evelyn Rothschild, actually fell in 
battle on November 1917, fighting against the Turks in 
Palestine. In general, the Rothschild Bank adopted a 
cautious reserve and waiting policy, such as was natural 
in their position. The result of the World War was as 
fortunate for them as was possible in the circumstances, 
since two branches of the Rothschilds, and those the 
more powerful and well established ones, were in the 
countries of the victorious Entente, while only one 
branch w^as affected by the consequences of defeat. 

The Vienna House certainly suffered enormous losses, 
as did everybody in the conquered states, from the 
depreciation in securities and the value of money ; but 
scarcely had peace been con(;luded and the (‘lose relations 
between the three Rothschild Houses re-established, 
when everything possible was done by the two Houses 
operating in the victors’ countries to assist the Vienna 
House in its great dilliculties. A particularly fortunate 
coup was successfully carried through when the Morgan 
Bank came to the assistance of the depreciated French 
franc in 1924. The Rothschild Bank in Paris took part 
in this operation, and was therefore in a position to 
estimate to a day when the franc would rise, and 
naturally informed the Vienna House of Rothschild, 
advising it to deal in francs with a view to a rise, and 
not, as almost all the rest of Europe was doing, with a 
view to a fall. 

In a manner entirely unintelligible to a layman 
endowed with ordinary common sense, even the most 
experienced financiers in Germany and Austria, and 
also in several other European States, speculated on a 
fall in the currency of the most powerful of the victorious 
States on the continent. A similar fate was prophesi^ 
for^the franc as that which had been experienced by thq 
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German mark. When the measures for assisting it began 
to take effect, and, instead of falling, the franc improved 
by almost a third of its value, the Rothsc^Iiilds and the 
Vienna Creditanstalt, which they control, and which 
advised all its correspondents not to join in the francs 
speculation, won the day, whilst a large number of 
speculators, especially including the new rich, were 
forced to register extensive losses. 15y this move, 
amongst others, the Vienna Rothschilds have succeeded 
in making good a large pro|)ortion of tlicir war losses, 
and even rindcr present conditl^ms their S(3cial position 
and their general prestige has survived uiidiminisiicd 
in the small republic of Austria. 

The Rothschilds are to-day, one and a half centuries 
after the foundation of the Rank, still firmly established ; 
their riches and the name arc worhl famous. It would be 
idle to attcm])t to measure their wealth in figures, for 
wealth of this nature changes continuously, and cannot 
be registered in figures even by its })osscssors. Such 
figures as occasionally appear in the newspa})crs repre- 
sent estimates of an entirely imaginary nature. It is 
sufficient for us to know that the wealth of the family as 
a whole is still enormous, and increases automatically ; 
even tliough it may be surjiasscd by many private 
fortunes in England and America. The wealth of the 
family has become proverbial; in aiie-^iiit times the 
name of Croesus was a synonym for very great wealth. 
To-day the same idea is conveyed even amongst the 
unedueated by the name of Rothschild. We have 
endeavoured to show how this mass of wealth was 
5 Xcquired. It has always been done by maintaiiiing the 
[ closest contact with those in charge of the world’s 
‘ destinies, and by a clever adaptation to events. The 
‘ Rothschilds practicalK never opposed themselves to the 
Authorities in the State for the time being ; they almost 
always sought to come to terms with them, however 
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uncongenial they might sometimes be. This naturally 
involved an extensive opportunism, but their success 
increased the prestige and the power of the family. 
To-day the Rothschilds constitute a dynasty, with all 
the advantages and disadvantages which that word 
implies. 

Every dynasty has been founded by exceptionally 
intelligent or exceptionally brave men, and certainly 
by men of unusual energy. In their way this was also 
true of the Rothschilds ; but in-breeding, which they 
adopted as a policy, carrying it to even more dangerous 
lengths than many ruling houses, is undermining their 
spiritual and physical capital. Up to the present the 
advantage of concentrating their power and wealth by 
marrying within the family has overborne all other 
considerations. Bismarck once stated on this point** : 
“ I have known many members of the House, and I 
have always been struck by their lust for gold ; this is 
attributable to the fact that each one of them wishes to 
leave to every one of his children as much as he himself 
has inherited, and that is surely absurd. . . . The Roths- 
childs are an outstanding example, but the s 

provide a similar instance.” (Bismarck here mentioned 
the name of an illustrious Prussian noble family.) 
“ Between a hundred and a hundred and fifty years ago 

the s furnished eminent statesme;' and generals 

to the State, and they were line men. To-day a can 

scarcely be employed as a subordinate official or second 
lieutenant.” 

The future will show whether the Rothschilds will 
develop along similar lines. During the sixty years tha. 
have passed since the conclusion of the Franco-Germani 
war of 1870 the world has undergone profound changes. 
Scientific discoveries have produced revolutionary results^ 
in every field ; conditions of life have been changed & 
the extraordinary development of a w;orld Press, by th 
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discovery of the petrol engine, the aeroplane, wireless, 
and a thousand other things; all these liave influenced 
the technique of finance and commerce. Throughout 
the centuries, however, one factor has remained constant 
— the power of money ; indeed, the importance of this 
factor has increased. For the unequal distribution of 
money, which has existed throughout history, has 
become more extensive in its eiTccds, since tlic total 
population, and tlicreforc the numbers of those who 
lack money, has increased to an extraordinary degree. 

Now, since the Rothschilds have maintained their 
wealth as well as the social posiijon which they achio’/cd 
with so much dini(*ulty, it would be a mistake to believe 
that they ha\'c lost all influence iqx)!! tlie course of 
events at the present day. Their inllueiu'C is certainly 
not comparable to that which they excrc‘isc‘d in Europe 
in the sc(‘ond third oT the nineteenth c(T\lury ; but 
if tlie correspondence and documents regarding recent 
events were as plentifully available as tluxse of an earlier 
period the inlerence which has just be( a drawn would no 
doubt be substantiated. 

One thing is certain, and that is that none illustrate 
better than the Rothschilds Rjdrnson’s saying : “ A 
family that works together is invincible.”” 
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on 28.IV. 1830 by Solomon and Anselm Rothschild. State Archives, Vienna. 

Iluinmelauer to Metternieh. London, 20.1 V.l 830. State Archives, Vienna. 
** Apponyi to Metternieh, 22.V.183G. Stale Archives, Vienna. ““Solomon 
Rothseliild to Metternieh. 3.VHI.1830. State Archives, Vicnmi. ** Solomon 
Rothschihl to IMoritz (hjldschmidt and Leopold VViut.luiimsti'.in. Frankfort, 
4.VII1.1830. State Arcliives, Vienna. ““ So-'mion Rothsi hild to Metternieh. 
Frankfort, 10.V11I.1830. State Archives, Vienna. von Tre.skow : 

Biographische Kolilzen iiber Nathan Meyer Hotfisehild. Quedliiiburg, 1837. 
p. 18. Dr. h]<luard Ileyden : Gnlerie beruhmter und merk'zviirdiger Frankfurter, 
Frankfort, 1801. p. ,50. “"Karl Gutzkow' : Cefiarnmelte, Werke, vol. II, p. 188. 
*• Memoirs of Sir Thomas Buxton ; see former ref., pp. 343 and fol. ““Varigny : 
“ Ixcs grandes fortunes cn Anglet erre,” Bevuc des deux nwndes, June 1888. Karl 
Gutzkow to Kolb. Frankfort, 12.VII1.1830. Cotta Archives, Stuttgart^ 
•“Hummelaucr to Metternieh. London, 0.X.1830. State Arehives, Vienna. 
••Baron von Hiigel to Metternieh. Paris, 8. VII. 1837. State Arehives, Vienna. 
••Apponyi to Metternieh. 20.1X.1837. State Archives, Vienna. *• Lionel to his 
uncles, a circular letter. London, 22.IX.1837. Copy in the State Archives, 
Vienna. •• Emissary of the English I’arljgmcnt. Metternieh to Baron Hiigel^ 
Vienna, 4.1X.1837. State Archives, Vienna. •“ Hugcl to Metternieh. Paris, 13.1>t^ 
1837. State Archives, Vienna. *• Apponyi to Metternieh. Paris, 2.XI.1837.’ 
State ^Arcliives, Vienna. Count Apponyi to Metternieh. Paris, 18.111.1838. 
State Archives, Vienna^ 
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CHAPTER V 

» 75 Jahre Osterreichischer Lloyd, 1836-1011. Trieste, 1911. p. 0. • Note in the 
Emi^ror’s own hand. Vienna, 26.X.1835. State ArcJiives, Vii niia. * Sec Princess 
Melanie's diary (Metternieli’s posthumous papers), vol. VI, p. 02. Stale Arehives, 
Vienna. * Lcbzcltern to Meiternieh. Naples, 23.V11I.1835 and 10.1X.1835. 
State Archives, Vienna. ‘ Ilaroii von llamlel to ]Mell.ernie!i. I'Vankfort, S.T.1836. 
State Archives, Vienna. •Imperial Ihseript dated 20.11.1836. Slafc Arehives, 
Vienna. » Extract from the IVotoeol of the Senate of t lie Free (’it y of Frankfort. 
13.1V.183G. ■Anselm Rothschild to Metteriiieli. 16.111. 1836. .Stale Arehives, 
Vienna. •Baron von Kielioff to Metternieh. Vienna, 17.\1.1835. St:i:e Arehives, 
Vienna. »®Note from the Chan<*eIlor to the Pr< sideni of the T<^ asury. Vienna. 
30.x. 1836. “ Hummelauer to Meiternieh. Ryde, 28. IX. 18.36. Slate Ar(‘hivcs, 

Vienna. ^ ■ Ilumnielaiier to Meiternieh. l.ondon, 6.X.IS36. .State Arehives, 
Vienna. “Hummelauer to Motteriiich. L«.-.don, 16.X.1836. .State Arehives, 
Vienna. “ Weitheim stein to Mettcrnieli. \ ic tina, 20.11.1837. .Stjdc An-li.ves, 
Vienna. “ A. F. I’rihram : Ihkimdvti imd Ahtni zur Cfschirhir dcr Jiuirn hi Wien. 
Vienna-Leipzifj, 1018, vol. II, p. 376. “Solomon Hoths(‘hiId to Meiternieh. 
Paris, 0.1.1837. Stale Arehives, Vienna. CJohlsehmidf, ^i.p. S. M. von Roths- 
child to Metternieh. Vienna, 20.’V'in.l83t. State Arehivc^s, Vienna. “.Solomon 
Rothschild to Metternieh. Vienna, O.I V.1838. State Areliives, Vienna. “ Solomon 
Rothschild to Count Kolowrat. Vienna, 26.111.1838. State Arehives, Vienna. 

Solomon Rothschild to the Emperor Ferdinand. 27.111.183' Slab; Archives, 
Vienna. ‘Klnc of these receptions, held on 18. VII. 1838, is desc ribed in Morde- 
fiore’s diarj^ p. 142. ■* Not<; to the Clmnccllcry, Vienna, 18. VHf. 18,38 ; permission 
by Solomon dated 16.VIII.1838. Vienna, Police Archixrs. A silk handkerchief 
of the type described was attjiehcd to the dtwainicnls ; this, lu>wever, was rcc<‘ntly 
destroyed on the 15th of July, when the Palace of .histii'e in Vienna was Inirnt 
down. *■. fames Rollisehikl to Solomon. Paris, 17. IV. 1838. .Si d.e Arehives, 
Vlenim. ••Lionel Rollischild to Meiternieh. 18.V^LlH3s and 31. V.1838. State 
Archives, Vienna. *^801011100 Rothschild to Die President of Die Treasury. 
Vienna, 10.1X.liS38. Slate Archive s, Vienna. *® .Solomon to Mc*llernieh. Vienna, 
26.1X.1S39. Stale Arehives, Vicuna. •’Solomon Rothschild to Raron von 
Ktihcck, undated. State Aiehive.s, Vienna. llcjmrt of Raron von Eichoff, dated 

30.111.1839. State Arehives, Vienna, ••(’omit Appoiiyi to Metteriiieli. Paris, 

12.11.1839. State Areliives, Vienna. •‘’Solomon Hothsf*} Id to Rielilenher/^er. 
Paris, 2.11.1839. State Arehives, Vienna. (’omit Apponyi to Metteriiieli. 
Paris, 12.11.1839. Slate Arehivi's, Vienna. •• Rieiitenliei’irer to Die House of 
Rothschild in l*ari.s. Brussels, 16.11.1839. State Arehives, Vienna. ••Solomon 
Rothschild to his Branch in Vienna. Paris, 18.11.18,39. Stale Arehives, Vienna. 
■•Count Apponyi to Metternieh. l*aris, 1. VI 1.1 838. Slate Arehives, Vienna. 
••Solomon Bothsehild to Metternieh. Frankfort, 26. IX. 1839. ••Princess 

Melanie’s diary (Metteniiidi's jiosMnimous pa.pers), vol. VI, p, 31 ‘h •’Count 
Apponyi to Mcttt rnieh. Paris, 30.X.1840. .State An^hives, Vienna •• Sec the 
author’s /.I'f'/ifiW 7 von Bcl}iien,\\^. 104 and foil. •• Baron von Miineh- 

Bellin|>hausen to M. Itcrnich. Frankfort, 1,V11I.1840. •“ James to Solomon. 

kParis, 3.V1H.18''0. Stale Arehives, Vic,pna. “ Anselm and Solomon to Amsehel 
ip^cyer. Paris, 3.V11I.1840. .State Archives, Vienna. •* Lionel Uutlisehild to his 
^ncle on the Continent. London, 3.\ 111.1810. State Archives, Vienna. »» Lionel 
Rothschild to his uncle on the Continent London, 4. VIII. 1840. tatc Archives. 
lYienna. ••Anselm to his father, Paris, 5.VI1I.1840. State Archives, Vienna, 
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*• Anselm to his father. Paris, 6.VIII.1840. State Archives, Vienna. ** James to 
Solomon. Paris, G. VIII. 18 10. State Archives, Vienna. Lionel and his brothers 
to their uncles. London, 18.VIII.1810. State Archives, Vienna. Lionel to Ins 
uncles. London, 11. VI 11.1840. State Archives, Vienna. ** Janies to Solomon. 
Paris, 10.VI1L1840. Stale Archives, Vienna. '’"Janies to Solomon. Paris, lO. 

VIII. 1840. State Areliives, Vienna. James to Solomon. Paris, 1G.VJII.1840. 
State Archives, Vienna. Nathaniel to Solomon. Paris, 18.VU 1.1840. State 
Archives, Vienna. The three brothers in London lo .James ainl Nat haniel. 
London, 22.V1I1.1840. Stale Archives, Vienna. Nathaniel Rotlisehild to 
Solomon. Paris, G.IX.1840. State Archives, Vienna. “ Nathaniel Uothsehild to 
Solomon. l*aris, 7.IX.1840. State Archiv’^es, Vienna. James to his brothers. 
Paris, 9.IX.1840. State Archives, Vienna. James to his brothers. Paris, 11. 

IX. 1840. State Archives, Vienna. Nathaniel to his uncles. 22. IX. 1840. State 

Archives, Vienna. ‘“James to his brothers. Paris, 20 . IX. 1840. State Archives, 
Vienna. .James to Solomon. 1‘aris, .'5.X.1840. State Archives, Vienna. I*iib- 
lished in the Const ilulinnnel. i:J.X.1840. ** Count Appoiiyi lo Metlcrnich. 1‘aris 

27.x.] 840. State Archives, Vienna. James to his brothers. Paris, ;30.X.1810. 
State Archives, Vienna. “ Soloimni Rothschild to Wcithcitiislein and Gold- 
schmidt. Frankfort, 10.XI1.I8 tO. St:it.c Arcdiivcs, Vienna. “^Janies to his 
brothers. Paris, 18.X1I.1840. State Archives, Vienna. 


CITAPTJ Jl VI 

‘ Knrpcles : Jiwgraphischc Kinleilung zu Heinrich Heine's gcsarnmclfen Werken, 
vol. I, p. xxiii. ‘Report on the IJcrinan Revohil ionarii^s. Paris, 28.X.18;i.'>. 
Appended to a similar rcjiort of Ajiponyi’s to MelLcrnich. Static Archives, N'ienna. 
• laidwi^ Rome : (Jesdtnniclte Schriften. Reclam hklition, vol. Ill, p. .‘io t. * Heine 
to Raron Anselm Rcjthschild. IG.XII.LSa.*;. Ihihli^hcd in Friedrich W'irth’s essay, 
“Heine uinl Rotlisehild,” in the Denfschc ll>ni(isihnn, ()clober-I)eecir»ber 101.^, 
p. 270. ‘ Heinrich Heine, by Ludwijjj Rbria*. * Karl Kraus in a polemic ajjainst 
Friedrich Hirth, “ Heine’s published eoiTcspondcnec \sith the Rothschild 
family.” See “Die I^'einde f ioel he nnd Htine,”/)/> Fnckcl, <^)elober lOl.'j, p. 78. 
“ lleinricli Heine, Lntrtia, P.-iris, .7. V. 1818. Part I, Kafpeles Kdition, ^'ol. 
VI, j). 88,'j. “ Heine on the French situation, in a Idler from Paris, 11). IV. 1882. 

•Heine: Gcdankcii nnd Kinfallcf!, J-Clste.r, VI I, p. 482. '^Heines vermischte 
Schriften, Ludwi*; IMareus, Filster, VI, p. 28. “ Heinrich Heine to Raroness Retty 
Rothschild. Paris, O.XI.lSat. Published by Friedrich Hirth in the Deutsche 
Rundschau, January-March 101,5. (irillpar/.er : Sethslbiographie und Bildnisse. 
Vienna, 1028, p. 202. Karpeles, Dr. G. : Heinrich Heine, j). 78. Consul vop 
Laurin to Rothschild. IG. IV. 1840. State Archives, Vienna. James Rothschild 
to Solomon. Paris, 7.IV.1840. State Archives, Vienna. A .Jewish teacher, born 
in Babylon, a contcmp<irary of (’hrist. ^’Scc A. F. Pribram: Urkunden und 
Aktcn zur Geschichtc der Juden in Wien, clia]). II, pp. 470-8G. Solomon Roths- 
child's petition to ('ourt. Vienna, l.'hVIl.lSlI . State Archives, Vienn^ 
*• Imj)erial Resolution of 15.VnLl842 and 17.XII.1812. State Archives, Vienna^ 
•® SchwenuT ; see former ref.. 111., p. 880. Sclnvcmer ; see former ref.. Ill, 
p. 88(f. Ddnhoff to the Kin^ of Prussia, IG.VIlI.l 840. “ Haron von Mensshengen 
to Mctternich. Frankfoit, 30. VII. 1841. State Archives, Vienna. •“ Metternich to 
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Kubcck. Vienna, 0.VI.1841. Matternich tind Kilheck, Ein Bric/wechsel Vienna, 
1910, p. 7. Report from Hummclaiier to ISfettorriieli, ]}y order of the President 
of the Treasury. Vienna, n.VIIl.lsn. State Archives, Vinina. l»rinee Metter- 
nieh’s answer to Mumrnelauer’s report. K6iii«fswurl , I . Slate Archives, 

Vienna. Metternieh’s posthumous papers ; IVineess Melanie's <liai y. 20.VM841. 
Vol. VI, p. 491. Metternieirs poslhnmous f)apers: Pibieess Melanie's <liary. Knd 
of July, 18't0. 31<“tternieh’s posthiiinoiis jiapers ; Pi'iiu*ess Melanie’s diary. 

Metternieirs posthumous ]>apers; Prine<*ss Mi lanie’s diary, vol. VI, p. r>\2. 
»"Note in the Kmperor’s hand, dated 01 .XII.1S42. Haron S4»lonion Hotlisehild 
to Mettcrnieh. Vienna, 21.VM.S42. Slate Archives, Vienna. Report hy Kiibeek, 
the Head of the. Treasury, <lat<‘d 2U.X.lM4:i. State An hives, Vienna. Imperial 
Ratilication dated 14.XI.184J. Report hy Kiiheek, 12.11.18 tt. ralilieil hy the 
Kinperor, 27.11.1844. Stale Art'hives, Vienna. Solomon Rothschild to the 
Emperor Ferdinand. 15.XJ.184:i. State Archives, Vu'una. Presidenlial Report 
of von Inzaj^hy, the Lf)rd High ('hanr<*llor, I <'.11.1814. State Archives, Vienna. 

The four iMoravian Kslates to the Em]M Hit. laiinn, 18.IX.18tl.. (’(^py. An.:- X(t 
to Presidential speech l)y (ount In/.aghy, dated 27. X. 1811, State Archives, 
Vienna. The K»nj)eror Ferdinand’s Despatch. Vienna, 22.11. 181a. State 
Archives, Vienna. ““ l*(die<‘ Report fr<mi Presshurg, 2‘.).\’ 1. 1 8 t t, (■r<»in I he now 
destroyed I.egal Archives, Vienna. IVlition ol' Solomon Rolhs(‘hild on behalf 
of the C<Jal Mining ( otupany of Dalmatia and Islria. Stale .\reliives, Vitaipe, 

Contract between Solomon Rolhsehild aiul the Austrian (iovermnenl n'ganling 
the eonstruetion of salt-W'orks al N etihs;. 14. XH. IS la. Stale /' ^-Idves, Vienna. 

Letters from Metternieh to the iMinist<‘r at Fraids.foi*t, and fr()in Frankfoil lo 
Metternieh, of 11.X.18U. .Mnneh-Rcllinglianseii in Fr.ankfort to Metternieh, 
8.Vin.l841. State Aiehives, Vienna. **ileir von Thom to .Melh'rnieh. Paris, 
21.x. 1841. State Ar<4nv<‘s, Vienna. ** From Api)on;,i’s report to Mel.ternieli. 
Paris, J. HI. 184:1 and 10.111. 18 tJ. Stale Archives, \’ienna. Stdoinon R.olhs< 
child to ins “dear friends aiul hrolhers.” Vienna, 7.1VM8H-. St le .Vrehives, 
Vieniip. Metiejfiieh to App<«nyi. Vienna, 1 1 .XH. I '* 15. Seii Mel U rnieh’s 
posthumous papers, vtd. VJI, p. lOI. '** llillehrand : (iinchirUU' Fraukn'ivhs, 
vol. 11, p. AU-\*an<ler Wi il : l{othschihl u}nl tlie rnropaisrhru Siantni. 

Stuttgart, 1814, •'’“Anselm Rolhseinld to ilie Ih'u.ssian .Minisler of Stale. 22. X. 
181.0. Slate Archives, Vienna. Mrtternieli, poslininions papers; see former 
ref., vol. VH, p. 155. ‘‘Mteporl of the Allied I’haneeries, 4. VI. 1847. State 
.'V -c^hiv’es, Vienna. Kolowrat’s notes on above. Slat Archives, Vimna. 

Solomon Rotlisc Jiild’s petition to His Majesty, It. VI. 1847. 'I’liis was to include : 
Koi'itschau in Moravia, valiie<l at 800,000 llorins, the town houses Xos. l.JS and 
1:19 (Remigasse), valued at 000,000 llorins, an«l the house. Xo. 588 in the Raiii^ra- 
markt, 500,000 llorins. .Vlcanorandiim hy the Hj-ad cd' the Treasury, Raron 
von Jvuhcok, daU;d 12. XII. 1847. It was a cpic'slion .>f the sale of 8,775,000 llorins 
4 per cent, bonds, which sum had stood in the lajoks since 18J0, being held in 
i^erve for unforeseen eireiimstanees. “They eannol, however, he; is" led on the 
Austrian Ronrse,” the na’inoraiithiin statc-il, “ siner smdi a Iransaetior- emanating 
from the Treasury ccwpd not he kc*pt sec'ret, ami it wouhl produce most un- 
pleasant and dainagin:’ resulls for erc*dit and the. money marked. Resides, it is not 
possible oven a]»i;roxiinately to aserrtaii^the price; a! whieli they c’onld he; sold, in 
bjhv of the l;u I that siie-h reliable and timf1> help as is e ss<;iitial e-ainiot be 
Kpeeted. Danger to Austrian credit can only he*, averterl by disposing of them in 
be strictest see‘re< y to a solid hank. The Hoad of the House of R Vlisehild, who 
nppens to be in Paris, has thcrefejre been asked to state liis conditions.” 
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•• Metternich und Kiibeck^ Ein Briefivechsel ; see fonncr ref. Mctternich to 
Kiibeck. Vienna, ‘20.XI.1847. p. S.'S. See von Sr)>ik’s book, Metternich y Munich, 
1025, vol. II, p. 258. Metternich to Kiibcck. Vienna, 28.1.1 848. See Ein Brief- 
wechsely vol. VI, p. 30. Jlaltcrsea : Reminiscences. London, 1022. p. 75. 

CuussidiHey Mefnoircs de^ vol. I, j)p. 210 and loll. Capefigiie : Ilistoire des 
grandcs operations JinancUreSy vol. Ill, p. 244. ** Count Apponyi to Metternich. 
Paris, 10.111.1848. State Arcliives, ^Vienna. La revolution dc 1848 en France, 
Rapport de .1. Tolstoi. Kdition d’Ktat. Leningrad, 1020. Von Srbik : Metier- 
nichy vol. II, p. 210. Raron von Dietriehstein to Mtittcrnich. London, O.III. 
1848. Slate Archives, Vienna. *“Von Srbik; see former ref., vol. II, p. 280. 

Solomon Uotlisehild to the Ministry for For<;igii Affairs. Vienna, 15.VI.1848. 
State Archives, Vienna. Ilerr von Thom to Raron von Wessenberg. Paris, 
4.VI11.1848. State Archives, Vienna. See Corti ; Maximilian und Charlotte von 
Mexiko. ’“Count VVoyna to Raron Wessenberg. Rriissels, 24.1X.1848. State 
Anjhives, Vienna. Herr von Thom to Raron Wessenberg. Paris, 8. XI. 1848. 
State Archives, Vienna. ’“‘‘Raron von llelfert : Die Wiener October revolutiouy 
1848, Vienna, 1010, pp. 103 and foil. Hermann von (ioldsciimidt : Einige 
Erinnerungen aus Idngst vergangenen TageUy Vituma, 1917, ]). 02. Hermann von 
(Joldschmi<lt : Einige Erinnerungen aus Idngst vergangenen TageUy Vienna, 1017, 
pp. 04 and foil. 


CHAPTER Vll 

1 Sec Aton Bettelheim's Riography of Ralzae. Munich, 1920. ® Hiibncr to 

Sell waiizen berg. Paris, 13.VT.1815. Slate Ar<*hives, Vijuma. “Alphonse llothseliild 
to his uncle in Frankfort. “ Tris particulier.^' Paris, 9.X.185(). Stale Archives, 
Vienna. ® lltibuer to Sehwarlzenberg. Paris, 27.X.1850. State Arehives, Vienna. 
‘ Hiibner to Sehwail/cnberg. Paris, 2.X1I.1851. Slate Areiiives, Vienna. * See. 
LebenscrinnermigcHy by Relli (Jontard, p. 283. Alsu fpjoi.ed by Rarghoeffer ; see 
former ref., p. 174. ’ King .I.imes 11 of J aiglund anti his heirs were declared to 

have forfeited their right to the throne by F'aiiianKnt in 1089. He and his son, 
James HI, as wt^ll as the latter’s son, Charles lOdward, fretjuenlly sought, with 
the assistance of Iheir supporters, the “ Jae-. tjites," to regain tlie Rritish throne. 
• Report on Lionel's election to the House of Commons. Rar ii Koller to Schvart;- 
zenberg. London, 1.VIII.1850. State Arehives, Vienna. • See the excellent 
des(Tij)tion in F.gon Seheffer’s I)er Siegezng des LeihkapitalSy p. 172. Vienna, 1924. 

C’ounsellor Weil on the iiiianeial situation in France for the year 1852. State 
Archives, Vienna. “ Count Moritz. FXterhaz.y, Austrian Faivoy to the Pope, to 
Schwartzenberg. Naples, 0. 1.1850. Stale Archives, Vienna. “ Hiibner to Schwart- 
zenberg. Paris, 17.1.18,'50. State Archives, Vienna. “Monsignor Fornarini, Rishop 
of Nizza, l*apal Nuncio, to James. I’aris, 24.1.1850. State Arehives, Vicnni^ 

The loan consisted of the sum of 50,000,000 francs at 5 per cent. Imrncdiatcl}|| 
on its conclusion, 15,000,000 were guaranteed at 75, to be paid at fortnightly 
intervals in instalments of 1 ,000,000. The Rothschilds iurthcr asked for 13,000,000 
at 77^, but this w'as not done until two pmnths after ratilieation. The balance vrai 
to be sold on the best terms possible for the Papal Government. In respect of’ 
first 28,000,000, they asked 3 per cent, commission and their costs.' Csfl 
Rothschild to Schwartzenberg. Naples, 20.V.1850. State Archives, Vienna. TH 
Jewish Community in Rome to James Rothschild. Rbhic, 27.VI1I.1851. St^ 
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Archives, Vienna. James to Iliibner. Paris, 27.VIII.1851. Slate Archives, 
Vienna, On .‘J0.IX.1849. Cavour to dc la Hue. 4.X.1849. See Aiidrd IJcrt : 
C. Cavour, nouvclles leltres imhlites, Turin, 1880. ji. :u:i. ('avf)ur to dc la Rue. 
Turin, 5.X.1840. See IJeit, p. .‘JH. Carlo IJoiiihrinj, hanker. == (’a\ 'our to dc 
la Rue. Turin, (i.X.1840. See IJert, p. »» (;. Landau, A^roni of the Ifousc of 
Uolhsehild in Turin. Cavour to dc la Rue. 8.X.1S H), See lJ< rl, p. ;M.8. 
*»C:avour to dc la Rue. 11.1.1850. Sec IJert, p. :J()7. ( avour to tic la Rue. 

26.VIII. 18,50. See IJert, p. 805. “Mavour to tie la Rue. 21. IX. 1850. Sec IJert, 
p. 398. Cavour to tie ia Rue. 0.X.185O. See IJert, p. ilOO. For furtlicr 
details see “Mtiinoircssur Ics t)])tirarit>ns finantaores exeeutees sous le luinislt^re de 
M. de (.'avoiir, 1852 ” in C'hiala, lA'Ucre ccliia ed incdtlr di ('uniillo ('tn'irur, vol. 1, 
p. .504. ('avoiir tt) de. la Rue. 24.XII. 18.50. Sec IJt rt. Cavon- lo tie la Rue. 
22.111.1851. See IJert, p. 410. ** Cavtair to Martpiis d’A/etflio. Turin, 25. IV. 1851. 
Niconiede lJiant;hi : /.a politique du Conte de Cavour de 18.52 d 1802. pp. 1 ami 2. 
*“ C^ivour to C\nint Otlavia tli Rt^vel. Tnriii, .1 i- . 18.51. St tr ( hiala, l.ettere, vt>l. 1. 
p. 447. “* See Chiala, Lettcre, vt)l. I, pp. 5 (». • ■ C avtuic lo Revel. Turin, 9A II. 

1851. Chiala, Lettere, vt»l. I, p. 4.59. ^''Thc Times hatl published an artielc at this 
time dealiiij' willi the uiifavoiirahlc eetmoinitt and political situation in Sartliiiia. 
■’Cavour to Ctumt Jtevt;!. Turin, 5.VII. 18.51. Chiala, I cltere, vol. I, p. 455. 
■■ Ck)unt liUi^i Ct)rli, afle.rwards Italy’s Minister ft>r Foreign Affairs aiul Ambas- 
sador lo Lontltm. A yreal-uiiele of the autht»r. ■“ Cavour to Count Re.vel. 'riirin^ 
10.IX.1851. Chiala, Lettarc, vol. I, p. 49.5. ■'’Count Apponyi to Ihitiet; Schwart- 
zenber^. Turin, 20.1.1852. Slate Archives, Vienna. Cavour Ht'vel. 'ruriii, 
8. T. 1853. Chiala, fxltere, vol. If, p. 8. *■ Ct)iifit Ltii; 4 i lo Cavour. Paris, 21.1. 1853. 

Archiv'cs of the Marehese (Jns])are Corti. 'I’aino. ■=*Ct)rti to Cavour, Paris, 22.1.1853. 
Corti Archives, Taino. ■■ Cavour to Count Liii^^i Corli. ‘rmin, 25.1.18.53. Corti 
Archives, Taino. Chiala, Letterc, vt)l. II, p. ,‘J75. ■*’ Coili to C!avoui‘. Paris, 28.1. 

1853. Draft from Corti Archives. Taino. ■■ Corti to C.ivour. Paris, 10.11.1853. 
Corti Areliives. ■’ (’orli to (favour. Paris, lt'.I1.1853. Corti Arehiv s. ■‘Corti 
to Cavour. Paris, 27.11.18.53. CoHi Archives. Chiala, vol. II. p. 370. *” Cavour to 
Corti. Turin, 25.1.1 853. Corli yXrehive.s. Chiala, vol. 11, p. 37<>. (!avour to Corti. 
Turin, 25.1.18.53. Corti .Archives. ■M'av'our to dtr Ja Rue, 'ruriu, 2. III. 1853. 
IJert, p. 4 .j 2. ‘'■t'avour to Corti. ‘ruriu, 3.111.1853. 'rele^^rarii, Corti Archives. 
•* C^avour to Corti. Turin, 2. III. 18.53. Corti Areliives. Cliiala, vol. 11, p. 387. 
•■ IJisinarck to his wife. Fraiikhu’t, 1 8. V. 18.51. Fiirst Hismareh's Jtrieje an seine 


Br'iut und Gattiu. Stullf?art. IJisinarek tt) his wife. F iiikfort, 18. V. 1851. 
Furst JHsmarcks liricfe an sriue Jiranl uni Gattiu. Stullj/art. JJisinarek 
to liis wife. Frankfort, 18.V.I8.5J. Fiirst liismarcks llriejc an seine liraul und 


Gnttin. Stuttgart, p. 200. Itisniarek ; die GesannneJten II erke, voJ. I, p. 43. 
Risnuirck It) ManleiiITt;!. Sehweiner : Gesehichte der Freien Sladl Fraidcfurt, 

vol. HI, p. 01 ; also nientioned by Arnt)ltl Oskar M« yer : liismareks KampJ mil 
Osterrcich am linndesla^l zu Frankfurt (1851-9). Leipzig. ‘I bis is shown by 
gdo vt)n ManteulTel’s letter tt) IJisinarek, ;i0.XlI.1852, api)en«letl tt) Gea >nken und 
Krinneruri^en : liisrn /rcks firiffA'eehsel, p. 111. '* .Ariuihl Oskar Mt -'tir. p. 73. 

Thum to Sel'warlzenbe!;^^. 12.1.1852. State Archives, V^iciina. •*Thun lo 
SchwaiTOeiiber<r. Frankfort. P2.1. 18.52. Stale Arebive.s, Vienna. ■“ IJisinarek to 
^yctzel. 10.1.1 jJisniarek : Gesanmmlle Werkc, vt)l. I, |k 125. ■■Thun to 
^^artzcnber< 4 . Frankfort,, lJ.i-18.52. State Archives, Vienna. 1 bun to 
nwartzenbciy' h'rankfort, 12.1.18.52. Draft, State Archives, Vienna. Ihe 
jinal report has bctai remtjvetl frt>m the files. ®® Wetzel to IJismar- k. 1 1.1.1852. 
ck : Gesamrnelie Werkc, vol. 1. p. 120. •’Thun to Cismarck. Frankfort, 
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13.1.1852. Published in tlic Bismarck-Jahrhuch^ vol. Ill, p. 58, and in Arnold 
Oscar Meyer, p. 77. ““Bismarck to Thun. Berlin, 19.1.1852. BtsmarcA-./aArbucfe, 
p. 58. “"Thun to vSchwartzenbcrg. Frankfort, 29.1.1852. State Archives, 
Vienna. ’"Bismarck to Manteulfel. 11. III. 1852. Bismarck: Gesanmielte IVerke, 
vol. I, p. 140. Blocli to Bodclsehwiiigh. 10.1 V. 1852. Prussian Secret Archives, 
Berlin. Manteuffel to Bismarck. Berlin. 30. X11.1852. Gedanken und Erinner- 
ungen, appendix. BUmarcks Briefwechsetn, p. 111. Bismarck to Manteuffel. 
5.1.1853. l*oschinjrer : Preussen im Bundestag^ 1851 9, vol. VI, p. 132. Bismarck 
to Manteuffel. 10.1.1853. The original document is dated wrongly 1852. Bismarck : 
Gesammelte Werke^ vol. I, p. 278. Prussian Secret State Archives, Berlin. 
’‘‘Manteuffel to Bismarck. 20.1.18.53. Prussian Se(;ret State Archives, Berlin 
’“Bismarck to Manteuffel. 21.1.1853. Bismarck: Gesammelte WcrkCy vol. I, p, 
284. ” MaTitcuffel to Bismarck. 12.11.1853. Prussian SeCR^t State Archives. 

Manteuffel to Bismar<*k. 15.11.1853. Prussian Secret State Archives. ’• Bis- 
marck to Manteuffel. 0.X11.1853. Bismarck : Gesammelte Werke^ v’^ol. I, p. 395. 

Bismarck to Manteuffel. 5.X1I.1853. Bismarck to Manteuffel. 9.XI1.1853. 

Deiihviirdigkeiten des Ministerprdsidenten Olio Freiherr von Manteuffel. Pub- 
lished by Heinrich Poschingcr, Berlin, 1901, vol. II, ]>. 408. Dcnkieurdigkciten 
ties Mi}iisterprdsidenten Olio Freiherr von Munleuffel^ vol. 11, p. lOO. **“ Bodel- 
schwingh to (Jcrlaoh. 21. VI. 1851. .See Manteuffel, vol. 11, p. 471, note 2. 
“‘Bismarck to .Secbald. 5.\TI.I85t. Bism.arck : Gesammelte Werke^ vol. I, p. 
403. ““ Bismarck to Manlcuffel. 22.1.18.57. Prussian Secret State Archives. 

Meyer ( arl Kothschild to Bismarck. 28.V.1S57 aial .3.\T.1857. Prussian Secret 
State Archives, Berlin. Bismarck to Manteulfel. 9. VI. 1857. Prussian Secret 
State Archives, Berlin. Also published in Preussen am Ilundeslage^ vol. HI, p. 85. 
““Manteuffel to Bismarck. lO.VIl. 18,57. Prussian .Secret St.atc Arcliivcs, Berlin. 
®" Bodelschwiiigh to Manteuff<‘l. 9.VT1.1857. Prussian Secret State Ar(?hivcs, 
Berlin. Von Palow to von IJscdom. 18.1.1800. Prussian Secret State Archives, 
Berlin. ““Usedom to Patovv. Frankfort, 14.X1.1859. Prussian .Secret State 
Archives, Berlin. ““ Bismarck to Manteuffel. 4.VT1.18.53. Bism.arck : Gesarn^ 
mclte BVrAr, vol. I, [>. ,343. ““Manlcuffel to Bismarck. 25.111.1857. Bisfuarck : 
Gesammelte M'crAr, vol, I, p. 31-3. Bi.'.marck U> Manteuffel. 31.111. 1858. 
Bismarck: Gesammelte Werke^ vol. 1, j). 31.3. Biiuiarck : Gesammelte IVcrA'e, 
vol. VII, p. 423. A diiujcr-tahlc conversation at V''crsail!ca, 30. XI. 1870. 


CIIAPTKR VIII 

^ Alexander Hubner to Count Biiol-Sehauenstcin. Paris, 27.X.1853. State 
Archives, Vienna. ® Dchraux to Baron Kiihcck. Paris, 2.1.18,53. State Arehivt^, 
Vienna. * Debraux to Baron Kiibcek. Paris, 23.1.1853. State Archives, Vieniiar”^ 
“ Debraux to Baron Kuhcck. Paris, 5.111. 185.3. State Archivxvs, Vienna. “ Iliibner^ 
to Count Biiol. 2.5.XI.1853. State Archives, Vienna. “ Count von Iliibner : 
Neun Jahre tier Erinner ungen cines osterrvichischen Bolschaftcrs in Paris unter dem 
zweiten Kaiserrcich, 1851 -9, Berlin, 1904, p. 203. ’ Krnest II, Duke of 

Cobiirg-Gtdha : Aus meinem lichen und aus meincr Zeit^ Berlin, 1888, vol. 

143. The Memoirs of the Duke should, however, in many cases be read witi 
considerable caution. “ Count F.slerhazy to Count Biiol. Beclin, 3.XI.1854 
State Archives, Vienifa. • Kiibeck ; see former ref., vol. II, p. 66. 
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Al<^ von Negrelli, Vienna, 1925, p. 126. “ Kiibeck ; see former ref., vol. II, 

p. 80. Baron Anselm von Rothschild to the Minister of the Interior, Baron von 
Bach. Vienna, 22.11.1855. State Archives, Vienna. ^®J)r. N. N. (ielhcr : Zur 
Vorgeschichte dcs Zionismm, Vienna, 1927, p. 87. IVtilion from the hrtdhers 
Rothschild, 12.IX.18.56, and reply from the Board of Trade, 28.1 X. 1856. State 
Archives, Vienna. Anselm Kothsehild to Count Biiol. l.oiitlon, 8. VIII. 1857. 
State Archives, Vienna. ‘"Anselm Kothsehild to Count Ci>llore<lo, in Boinc. 
Vienna, 80.VI1I.1857. State Archives, Vienna. *' Cavour to Count T. di S. Hosa. 
Turin, 22.VIII.1850. Luigi Chiala ; /.<7/crc ; see former ref., vol. VI, p. .‘16. ‘"Iliihner; 
sec former ref., vol. II, p. 22. Dchkumrdigkcitcn dcs Ministers Otto Freiherr von 
Manieuffel^ vol. Ill, p. 197. ““ llfibner ; see former ref., vol. 11, ]>. 1-15. lliihner 
to Count Biiol. Paris, 14.1.1850. State Archives, Vienna. “ M.ark my wonls, 
no peace, no Empire.” llubncr to Count Buol. Paris, .‘II. 1. 1850. Slate Archives, 
Vienna. iZ Carteggio CavourSigra. Cavour to Primre Napoleon. 1.8. II. 18.59. 
Vol. II, p. 13- Also in the ('hiala : LeUere. \ see for:ner ref., vol. VI, p. 365. Cavimr- 
Nigra ; see former ref. Cavour to A. Bixio. 13.1 1.J 850. Vol. II, p. II. Iliibne*- to 
Count Buol. Paris, 27.11.1850. State. An'hiv*'s, Vienna. *Mh"ibner: see former 
ref., 10.111.18.50, vol. II, p. 103. Bert ; see former ref., p. 51-7. Cavnur- 
Nigra ; see former ref. C.avour to Nigra. Turin, l-.l 1 1. 1 850. Vol. 1 1 , p. 50. "" Cdi'nur- 
Nigrn ; sec former ref. Cavinir to Nigra. Turin, 0.111.1850. Vol. II, p. 71. 

Telegram from (’ount Beehbcrg 1o Richard Mt lternieh. 2V.Vni.l850. State 
Archives, Vienna, Prince Bi(*hard Mcttcrnieh to Rt'chhrrg. Paris, 25.VnL 
1859. State Archives, Vienna. Prince Riclianl Me(teini(!li to Rc(;hberg. 
Paris, 28.x, 1850. Stale Archives, Vienna. Count Carl \ it/,thu;t. ' .>*■ Kekstiidl. : 
St. Petersburg nnd London in den Jahren 1852 61, vol. II, p. 51. Count Vilz- 
thurn to Keehberg. Paris, 23.1VM860. State. Archives, X'icnna. Prince Richard 
Mcttcrnieh to Uechberg. Paris, 8.IVM860. State Ar(*h'v«‘s, Vienna. Prince 
Richard Mettcrni<*h to Rcchbcrg. 10.1 V. 186(1. State Archives, Vienna. Count 
Rcchberg to Count Sze<rh<!:nyi. 20.VI 1 1.1860. .Stale Archives, Vienna. I’ouut 

Szt^clM^nyi to Count Rcchberg. (Ia> l.a, 24.IX.1860 .and 20.X 1860. Sl.-.c Archives, 
Vicuna. Count Ihchberg to Count S/.tVhcnvi. \’ii'mia, 10.X.18(»0. Slate 
Ar<’hives, Vicuna. Captain I'rantzl to Count Szih’hcnyi. (he ta, 4.XJI.1860. 
State Archives, \ ie.niia. 
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1 Disraeli to Mrs. Williams. 17.X.1863. Sec Froude ; The Earl of lieneonsfield, 
London, 1800, p. 186. “ C‘. de B. to .lames R»)thscliild. ('onlidenti.al report. 

Paris, 21.11.1865. State Archives, Vienna. " .'^ce IJie author’s Biography of 
Leopold I of Belgium. " Count Zichy to the Empress Charlotte. Ln.IV.1866. 
Wfcxican Archives in the State Archives, N’itaina. ® Aufzeiehnungen und Lrin~ 
^erungen uus dem Feht n drs Unisrhafters dosej Maria von liridoivilz, Bcrii i-l^eipzig, 
1925, vol. I, p 85. " V\ ilnouski : Meine Erinnentngni an Jiisuiarek, p. 190. 

’Count Apponyi to Mensiiorff. l.oiuloii, 1. VII. 1866. Slate Arehives, Vienna. 
.•Count Appooy; to Mensdorff. 7.IV.1866. State Arehives, Vienna, 

sfehard IMr.tternieh to ReeliUag. Private. 17. IV. 1866. State Arehives, Vienna. 
3oltz to i'Cmg William. 17.II 1.1806. Sec Oncken : Die liheinpolitik Kaiser 
oUons 111 und der Ursprung des Krieges von 1S70-1, Berliii-l.eipzig, 1926, 
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vol. II, p. 118. Bismarck to Goltz. 13.111.1800. Oncken ; see former ref., 
vol. I, p. 120. Baron von Warhterto Baron von Varnbuhler. Paris, 11.IV.1800. 
The Baron had this news .at third hand. See Oncken, vol. I, p. 132. Aujzeich- 
nung und Erinnerungen aus dem Leben des liolschaftcrs Josef Maria von RadowiiZy 
Berlin and Leipzij;, 1925, vol. I, p. 92. R,adowitz ; sec former ref., vol. I, p. 93. 

Karl Frictirich Graf Vitztlium von Kckstadt : London^ Gestein und Sadova, 
1804-0, p. 245. Sec above ref., p. 240. Sec ai)ove ref., p. 350. 13.IX.1800. 

Scheffer : J)er Siegeszug dcs LeihkapitaJs. See fortiier ref., j). 181. Scheffer : 
Her Siegeszug des Leihkapitals, p. 182. Beiist to .Tames Rothschild. 28. V. 1808. 
State Archives, Vienna. Richard Mcttcrnich to Bciist. 30. V.1868. State Archives, 
Vienna. ** lleriiiann llofinnnn : Fiirst Bismarck, 1890-0, Stull|Tart, 1913, vol. I, 
p. 149. ** Morlcy : The Life of W. E. Gladstone, London, 1911 , vol. II, p. 240. ** See 
Oneken above, vol. Ill, jj. 410. Thele to Abeken 77 (870). Count Apponyi to 
Bcust. London, 12.VI1.1870. Telegram, State Archives, Vienna. *'• See Morlcy, 
vol. II, p. 249. Biiseh ; Tagebuchbldller, vol. I, p. 317. II. Salingr«5 : Jm 
grossen Ilauptquarticr, 1870-1, p. 91. 2 ® Sec Busch, vol. I, p. 213. Bismarck: 

Gesnmmelte Werke, vol. VIT, p. 350. Soo. Salingre, p. 144. See Busch, also 
Bismarck, above ref., vol. VII, p. 3.12. Gouvernement de In difcusc nntionale, 
by Jules Favre, Paris, 1875, vol. Ill, p. 112. ** See Heinrich Otto Meissner: 

Kaiser Freidrich Hi Kriegstagehuch von 1870-1, Berlin, 1920, p. 410. Posch- 
ingcr : Fiirst Bismarck und der Bundesrat, Stiiltgart., 1898, vol. IT, p. 43. 

Vitztlmm to Bcust. Brussels, 21.11.1871. State .Archives, Vienna. A dislriel 
in the 201 h Arrondisscunent, the inhabitants «)f \vhi(‘h arc notorious for their 
radical sentinienls. Sec Bismarck : Gesammeltc. Werke, vol. VII, p. 489 ; 
“ Versailles Tabic Talk *” ; also Busch, i'agehuchbldlter . 


EPILOGUE 

^ Sec Bismarck, former ref. A dinner-tabic conversation recorded by Busch. 
Vol. V, p. 400. *Apj)en<Iix to Bismaick's Gedankcn und Erinnerungen. 
Stuttgart-Berliii, 1901. hhnperor ^Villialn t<i Bismarck. Berlin, 10.1.1875. “A 
pun, Kreuzschmerzen, etymologically, could mean “ dt'sirc for a Cross,” hut 
actually means lumbago. * Ernst Lu<b.vig von (h^rlacl : Attfzeichnungen aus 
seinem Lcbcn und Werken 1795 -1877, published by Jakob v. Gcrlaeh, vol. II, p. 
391. ® Entry in the diary of I.ouis, dated 9.V.1908. ® Will of Baron Anselm von 

Rothsehihl. State Archives, Frankfort. ^ Viktor von Tritsehc : Bilder aus dem 
dsterreichisehen Uof und Gcscllschaflslebcn, Vienna, 1914, p. 227. ® Countess Irma 
Sztaray : Aus den tetzten Jnhren der Kaiserin Elisabeth, Vienna, 1909, pp. 214 and 
foil. ® When the Republican rc^girnc again came into power in France, the deputy 
Lucius wrote in 1870 to Bismarck about the marshal : “ According even to su<;h a 
cautious and reticent person as the Paris Rothschild, MacMahon is an absohiV 
oaf. Tie cannot utter three consecutive words, has to have everything written dmpt^ 
beforehand that he is to say, and then cannot say it eornuitly. The news])apcrs ol 
course publish what he ought to have said.” See Bismarck, vol. VIII, p. 211. 

Sidney Lee : King Edv^ard VII, I.on<Vbn, 1925, p. 347. “ For further detailg^sj 
the collection of documents, Die grosse Politik der europdischen Kahinellf.,ete.!^^i 
VII, p. 91. '“Pribram: Die politischen Geheimvertrdge Oesterreich-Ungan 
187^-1914. Vienna-Leipzig, 1920. '* Johannes Haller : Aus dem Leben \ 
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FUrsten Philipp zu Eulenhurg Ilerlcfeld, vol. IT, p. 135. Constance Ilattcrsca, 
ReminiscenceH. London, 1922. Uattersca ; sec above ref., p. 4S. Al)ont half 
;he total shares, most of the remainder bein/j in French hands. ‘ ^ Aiidr<5 Maurois : 
La vie de Disraeli, pp. 274 and foil. This did not occur aj^ain until 1891. 

Count Munster to tlic Emperor William. 25.VI.1S70. Werlheimer : (Irnf 
Andriissy, Stuttgart, 1913, vol. II, p. 314. liohenloiie ; see fnrimT ref., vol. IT, 
p. 234. See Sidney Lee, p. 170. See Ilohenlohe, pp. 23 1 jind foil. Bran- 
Icnburg : T'oii liismarck zurn JVellJkriege, p. 109. ** See Die grttssc l*nUtik, vol. 

JCV, p. 473. Priv'ate letter of Eekhardstein to llolslt'in. 15.1.1900. See Die 
p-osse Politik, vol. XV, p. 534. Count Metternieh to Prince Ilohenlohe. 20.111. 
1900. *“ See Die grosse PolUik, vol. XV, p. 490. Count Metternieh to Prince 

Ilohenlohe. 24.111.1900. See Die grosse. Politik, vol. XV'!, ]>. 12. ilermann 
Baron von Eckardsteiii : Lebeaserinnerungcn mid polilisehe nnit.tvurdigkeilen, 
vol. II, p. 381. Letter f»f Alfred Bothstthild. London, 20.11.1892. *“ Prince 

Radolin to Biilow. 1S.V.1903. Die grosse Politik. vol. .XVII, |). 582. Biilow to 
the Emperor William. 20.\M903. Same ref. .eHernieh Biilow. 2. VI. 1903. 
Same ref. ** Metternieh to Biilow. 2.V'I.1903. S.iine ref. Railolin ^o Biilow. 
0. VIII. 1904. Same ref., vol. XIX, p. 208. Se<! Bismarck, vol. VIII, p. 291. A 
dinner-table conversation of Bismarck’s at Fiietlriehsriihc. Bjornson ; Ein 
Fallissement, vol. Ill, p. G. 
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<*ilIor, 1. 26, 48 ; iei rodiiis's salt lax, 
I. 27 ; relations witii Ah'ver Ainselicl 
Kotfiseiuld, I. 27, 30 ; r<‘latit>ns with 
Wolf Solomon Sehn:i])per, 1. 30 ; 
siifiporls Bothst'hiids in tinaiuial 
lours, I, 50. 50; tianshns power of 
atioriiey to Uolhs< hiIds, 1. 62 ; 

flight from Ce.ssel, 1. (53 ; a|)]K'als to 
Londoi' i'o! iiioin V. 1. 6,5; r<*iuriis t<> 
IJanan. ?. 60 ; walebes o>er William 
of Ile.sse interests, 1. 70 ; jileads the 
llothsehilds’ eause, 1. 74, 100, 110 ; 
Napoh on suN])iei<)iis of, 1. 8i ; arre.st 
of, I. 82 } eonlidential agreement 
with tlu: Botlischihls, 1. 8.5 ; dis- 
coiinigi-s Hessian loan to Austria, 
I. 08 silhouette of, I, 100 ; 
appointed Director of Fiiianee Com- 
nnttec of Diet, I. 100; entnisls 
Hessian pro])erly to Carl Kuthsehild, 
I. 105, 106; .suggests transfer of 
Hessian business t(^ B<d hsebilds, I. 
Ill ; olitains loan to sii])poii allies, 
I. 14.3 ; repo!^ on the liriji of Van dor 
Notten, I. 170; ppnnolion to Privy 
Councillor, 182; iidirvenes ow 
J)Clialf of »-*ao to Crovvi: Prince of 
Hesse, 1. 210 ; d* utli of, I. 220 
Billow, Count von, II. 12, 65, 107 
pillow. Prince, 11. 455, 450 


Buol-Scliauenstein, Count, I. 20.3, 284, 
251 ; 11. 366 ; on freedom for .lews, 
1. 185 ; Siuidt report to, on Roths- 
childs, I. 289 ; instructed to stop 
repression of .lews, I. 200, 291 ; 
.Jewish eani]iaigii against, I. ,323 
Buonaparte, Jerome, King of West- 
phalia. I. 74, 76, 88, 80 ; 11. 404 
Buonaparte, Joseph, 1. 360 
Buon.iparle, Laetilia, mother of 
Napoleon I, I. .3(50 

Buonaparte, Napoleon. Sec Napolkon 
C 

Cadiz, ICino ov Spain pius;onkr in, 
I 317 ; French eaptiirr, I. .320 
r.:! ria, Duke of, I. 20(5 
Callaghan, bardeer, 1. 314 
CambaeerCs, I )ukt‘ of, 1 1 . 354, 409 
Cambridgi*, Duke <»f, H. 30.5 
Cajnbritlge. Piinee CJemgi* of, 11. 179 
Cumpe, publisher, II. 222 
Canning, (ieorge, 1. 1-03 
('aprivi, von, Chan(*ellnr, II. 443 
Carbonari, Secret Li‘..*ne of, I. 252, 
274 

Careinc. II. 217 

Carl .Albert, King of JMedinonl,II.258, 
269, 299 

Carl Aiiseli?' of 'riiurn and Taxis, 
Prince, 1. 44 

Carl, Arehdnke, II. 70. 80 
Carl August voi* Weimai, Duke, I. 24 
C:ii lists, 11. 118, 1.30 
Carlos of S[>ai II, Don, 11. 117, 138, 143, 
141, 1.56, 163 

Carlsbad Conferenee, I. 232 
(’.irJsliausen, Carl Friedrich Buderus 
von. .SVc Bn ) liars 

Carl 3'heodor von «ler Pfal/., Duke, T. 24 
Caroline of JK nni rk, I’rinec.ss, I. 24 
Caipeulier, ae.eouiitant , H. 305 
Ca.sarijs, II. 20 

Cassel, Wilhelm of Hanaii sets up his 
Court in, I. 28 ; Freiieli refugi'cs in, 
I. .34 ; French tnxips enter, I. 61, 02 
C.astlereagh, l.ord, .attends Aachen 
Congress, I. 222 

Cau.s.sidiere, Prefect of Polii II. 260 
Cavaignae, Kugeiie, II. 27(?, 271, 274, 
270, 286 

Favour, Count Camillo, II. 290 el seq., 
368, 309. 374 

Chamberlain, .h'.seph, II. 4.52, 456 
Changarnier, Nicolas llK^odulc, II. 

271 , 274, 283, 285, 280, 424 
Charleinagm , 1. 55 
Charles V, II. 392 
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Charles X, King of France, I. 846, 404, 
423, 426 ; II. 55, 72, 117 
Charlotte of Belgium, Empress of 
Mexico, II. 274, 387, 394 
Chartres, Duke of, I. 420 
Chateaubriand, I. 305, 341 
Chaumont, Treaty of, I. 153 
Cholera, epidemic in Vienna, II. 35, 40, 
165 ; in l*aris, II. 63, 218 
Clioriiisky, IMadariie, II. 167 
Chotek, Count, II. 226, 361 
Christine, Queen of wSpaiii, II. 384 
Clarendon, Lord, II. 193, 397, 398, 413 
Cloth trade in early nineteenth century, 
I. 127, 128 

Clotilde of Savoy, Princess, II. 372, 374 
Coburg, Duke h’.rnest of. If. 356 
Coburg, Prince Leo]>old of. See 
Lkopoli), Kin(; of Bflohjm 
Coffee smuggling, I. 67 
Cohen, haiikt r, 11. 126 
Cohen, Hannah. See Rothschild, 
Hannah 

Cohen, Judith, wife of Moses Montc- 
fiorc, I. 130 

Concession Decreci of 1836, 1 1. 93 
Confederation of the Rhine, founded 
by Na])o1eon, I. 55 ; I r inUhjrt joins 
the, I. 67 ; exchanges Hanau and 
Fulda for Regensburg, I. 100 ; 
collapse of, 1. 144 
Consols, 1. 34-9 

Continental blockade against England, 
I. 67, 105, 117, 131 

Conversational Kncyelopu'dia^ biblio- 
graphy of House of Bothschild in, 

I. 308 et seq. 

Cordier, Legitimist agent, II. 73, 74 
Corti, Count Jaiigi, 11. 308, 449 
Cotta, publishing linn, I. 292, 293 
Credilanstall Jur Handel und Geiverbe, 

II. 361,364,403 

Credit A1 obi Her, II. 292, 293, 3.53, 
355-7, 361, 302, 364, 387-8, 393 4, 
405 

Cremieux, lawyer, IT. 217 
Crimean War, 11. 35<i-60, 363, 309, 395 
CrowTi Agents, duties of, in eighteenth 
century, I. 26, 27 
Criiger, Treasury olhcial, II. 324 
Cuba, secession from Spain, II. 379 
Custinc, General dc, leads French army 
across Rhine, 1. 35 


D 

DAT.BEKG, C.*RL VON, made Primate of 
Confederation of the Rhine, I. 67, 
89 given title of Grand Duke of 


Dalberg — continued : 

Frankfort, 1. 100 ; obtains loan from 
Rothsehiids, 1. 108 ; grants passport 
to James Rolhscliild, I. 109, 132 ; 
grants rights of citizenship to Frank- 
fort Jews, I. 119 ; negotiates pur- 
chase and sale of Fulda and Hanau, 

I. 1 20 ; resigns Grand Duchy of 
Frankfort, I. 144 ; leaves Frankfort, 

J. 170 

Dalberg, Duke of, visits Janies Roths- 
child, 1. 402 

d’Andrea, Marchese, I. 272 
Darby, John, I. 400 
d’Argout, TI. 63 

David, Veidel, Crown Agent at Casscl, 

I. 2(i, 30 

Davillier, Charles, Paris banker, I. 
132, 136 

Davousl, Marshal, 1. 137, 138 
d’Azeglio, Mareliesc, IT. 303, 353 
Dehraux, journalisl, 11. 354 
Deeazes, Duke of, I. -PiO 
de la 'I’our, House of. See Thurn and 
Taxis 

DelessiTt, banker, I. 313 
della Torre, House of. See Tiiurn and 
Taxis 

Denmark, fmaneial assist anee for, I. 

47 ; gives up lii'i* neutrality, 1. 76 
Derby, Lord, II. 3(»7, 405, 455 
Desmaresl, Police Prefeet, 1. 138, 139 
Devonshire, Duke of, 11. 459 
d’Hcrissou, II. 425 

Disraeli, Benjamin, TiOrd Beaconslield, 
siipporls Lionel Rothschild, IT. 366 ; 
at I’A'cIiiia Botlisehil<i\s wedding, 

II. ,395 ; oil question of meflialion in 
Franco- 1 Russian dispute, 11. 415 ; 
desire to arbilrale on Fraueo- 
I’russiaii peace' terms, II. 424 ; 
appointed l*riu ? Minister, II. 4.?5 ; 
frieiuiship w’ith Lionel Rothsehild, 
II. 445 ; buys Suez Canal shares, 
11. 446 -7 ; at Congress of Berlin, 11. 
‘148-9; death of, 11. 450 

Dollfuss, hrm of, I. 301 
Domiersmark, Hcnckel von, II. 418 
Drohsdick, Baron von, on railway con- 
slruetion, II. 91 ; on riv^al claims qf 
Rothsehild and Sina, II. 95 
Dupumdiel, M., 11. 219 
Dupuytren, Dr., II. 217 


E 

East India Comi'Any, I. 135 
Ebcrl, Colonel, I. 347 
Eckhardslein, Baron von, II. 454, 459. 
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Edward VII, King of England, works 
for Entente, II. 441 ; friendship wilh 
Rothscliilds, II, 447 ; attends wed- 
ding of Leopold liothseliild, II. 448 ; 
opposition to Emperor William II, 
II. 4.'51 ; succeeds to the throne, 11. 
459 

Egypt, dispute regarding, II. 441, 450 
Klehanaii, Isaak, I. 17 
Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, II. 859, 
438-40 

ElHsson & Si)eyer transfer olUees to 
Offenbach, I. 237 
Elssler, Fanny, II. 40, 70 
England purchases Hessian soldiers, I. 
25, 35 ; at war \vill\ France, I, .35 ; 
foreign l«)ans to, I. 51 ; relations of 
Hesse and, 1. 51 ; Fontinenlal block- 
ade against, I. 07, 105 ; illiril trading 
W’ith, 1. 109 ; ditlicnil i« s of eommmii- 
catingwilli, L 1 13, 1 15-1(5 ; commer- 
cial importance of, after French 
Uevolution, I. 127 ; supplies sub- 
sidies to Imperial INmers, T. 150 
ct srq.y 179; demands repayment of 
Austrian loan, i. 328 ; iinaneial 
activity in, 1.348 ; opposetl to Iln. -.o- 
Turkisii war, 1. 400 ; peace policy of, 
II. 20 ; makes loan to Spain, 1 1. 140 ; 
campaign in Syria, 11. 2(>0 el serf. ; 
status of dews in, li 252 ; eonelmies 
alliance wilh 'I’lirke^, II. 350 ; lake's 
part in Crimean war, H. .3.5(5; 
alarmed at Napoleon Hi's power, 
H. 379 ; attemjjts »o arhitrale on 
Fran, e-? Russian pe.iee terms, II. 
424 ;djspuie ailii h' ranee over leg\pt 
and Sue/, Jl. 1 M ; disj>utes v%ith 
Herman .’, H. 1-51 ct .rr/. 

Eskeles, Haroii Daniel, H. 100, ,357 
Eskeles, Herr von, Vienna hjiiikcr, J. 

97-8, 188, 197, 294 ; 11. 17, 93 
Ie‘-part<‘ro, (ieiu'ral, H. 157, 103, 243 
Esterhazy, Count f ail, 11. 241 
Estcriiazy, Count Morit z, 11. 290, 298-9 
Esterh V/.y, I’rinec Paid Anton von, I. 
200,245,402 ; II. 125, 190 ; in rmaiieial 
str.'its, 11. 41 ; interviews N'atiiaii 
Rothschild on Spanish policy, 11. 
329 

??terliazy, Prineesf: Marie, H. 1(57 
istorff, i;cneral \"ii, !n,el^. Meyer 

> Vmschel l<ot!!Scliild, 1. 18 ; goes to 
i rluiuiu to llhellO Hesse.. I. 19; 

introdnees 5i.' ,er Amseh. I ltoths« 
^diiid to tlx* 1. 2(t 

[^^nie. Empress, II. 350, .352. 387, 
895, 416, 41;. 

(ulenburg, Prince von, II. 444 


Europe, change in general ]K>lities in, 

I. 90 ; conditions in, after Frcneli 
Revolution, 1. 127 ; rejM reussion of 
French duly revolution in, I. 433 ; 
iinaneial diilieiili ies in, during Paris 
revolution, H. 8; threaleneil war 
between ICastern and Western, II. 
33 

F 

Fauku, viuM or, I. 130 
Falki'nsteiii, (ierlrixl, C<uinless of 
SelKiiimburg and I’rineess of Hanaii, 
H. 227 

Favre, doles, 11. 41(5 IS, 1.2 t 
Ferdinand, i'imperor of Aii.slria, 11. 80, 
S' ' 92, 99, 2r.5 

Fe'M.f. uxl I, King of NapU's, I. 252 
.3 1*2 rt scq., .31.5 

Ferdiiumd \ 11, King of Spain, 1. 251 ; 
;isks I-Vanei* for arnie.l help, 1. ;i05 ; 
imprisoiu'd at Cadi/., I. .317 ; lelea.sc 
of, I. 320 ; (jiieslion of sueeession •(), 

H. 117 ; dealh of, 11. 118 
Ferr.ara, opprt*ssion if .lews in, H. 17i# 
Ferrit'res, .lames Holliscinid’s ehale.au, 

II, 390 1 ; Prn.ssi.i beailcpjarler.s 
eslalilisUed :d , H. IdO 

Fettmileli, leade r of :uil i-.Jewisli rising, 

I. 10 

Fiecjnelmonl , ^’ount, I. 2(.0, 201', 272, 
273 ; elTort.s eoneerning rep.iymenl of 
Neapolilan loan, I. 285 0 ; on 
Neapetlilun war burdens. ^ . 295, ;543 ; 
on settlement of Neapolitan debt, 
1. 377 8 

Fl.'ih.’iult, 11. 280 
F’ornarini, .Mon, signor, H. 297 
Foiik!, Aebille, H. 281, 28(>, 291- 2, 309 
e( .scq., 3.52 3, 389. 107 
Fould, Adolf, H. 357, 370 
Funld, Ih'iuiil, I. 52.5; 11. 113, 225, 
291 2, 294 

Ff)nrneyron, .M., 11. 180 
Fragonard, II. 4:50 

Franee, relalions with Austria, 1. 87, 
97 ; altihide of Rot Jisebilds towards, 

I. 104 ; e’leel, of ( onl incntal blocka«lc 
on, 1. 105 ; eoiil ribnt ions |i;iyable to 
.Allic'S, 1. ItiO 1 ; war ii; li'innities 
Ironi, i. 180 ; invades Sp:en, I. 310 ; 
jjolilieal di.'.tnrbanees in, 1 404, 407, 
420 ct scq. ; issue oI‘ Rentes in, 1. 1.15 ; 
t:am[}aign in Algiers, 1. 410 ; hairo- 
p«;an <<Mmtries rec‘<»gni.s<! new king 
of, H. 10; peac-'c poliev of, 11. 19; 
go<‘s to assist anec of Relgimn, H. .34 ; 
r'-voJnlior'. In, stops railway plans, 

II. 87 railway cor. rrueiion in. 
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France — continued : 

II. 112 et seq.j 246 ; makes loan to 
Spain, II. 140 ; attitude to Quadruple 
Alliance and Syrian question, II. 108 
et seq. ; Revolution of 1848, II. 259 ; 
Republic declared, II. 262 ; Louis 
Napoleon elected I*rcsident of, II. 
275 ; politieal situation in, II. 279 
et seq. ; concludes alliance with 
Turkey, II. 356 ; concludes alliance 
with Sardinia, II. 371 ; Press cam- 
paign in, against Austria, II. 371 ; 
at war with Austria, II. 377 ; 
financial position about 1860, II. 
388 ; outcry at Hohenzollcrn candi- 
dature in Sfiain, II. 412 ; defeated 
in Franco- Prussian war, II. 41,5 ; 
dispute with bhigland over Figypt, 
II. 441 ; occupies Tunis, II. 441 ; 
alliance with llussia, II. 442 

Francesconi, Crown surveyor, II. 110 

Francis I, King of Naples, I. 345, 
379 

Francis IT, Emperor of Austria, heads 
union of (Icrnuiri princes, I. 34 ; 
relations with Williain of 11 esse, I. 
89 ; pr<H‘l:tiined Kinijcror, 1. 55 ; 
invites VN'illiam of ncs'-e to Austria, 
I. 70-7 ; cff<»rts to obl;;in loan, J. 79, 
80 ; <lc(^lincs the scheme ftir loan, 
I. 99 ; meets Napoleon in l)res<lcii, 
I. 122 ; confers with l-iiiiperor of 
Rmssia and King of i^nissia, 1. 147 ; 
urges realisation of Hrilish subsidies, 

I. 151 ; confers title of nobility on 
Rothschild brc)thers, T. 198 ; ortlers 
higher pay for army, I. 261 ; loan to 
King of Naples, I. 267 ; views on 
Neapolitan loan, I. 271 ; agn'cs to 
further loan from Rothseiiilds, 1. 
299 ; attends t'ongress of Sovereigns 
at Verona, I. 305 ; appoints Nathan 
Rothschild (’onsul-Cicneral, I. 312 ; 
illness of, I. 365 j II. 79 ; death and 
will of, 11. 80 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, 
receives James Rothschild in audi- 
ence, II. 290; journey to Northern 
States, II. 346 ; condolences at James 
Rothschild^s death, II. 409 ; altitude 
tow'ards House of Ihithschild, II. 438 

Franco-Prussian War, causes leading 
to, II. 412 et seq. ; declaration of, 

II. 415 

Frank & Co., Viennese bankers, I. 02,79 

Frankfort-on-Main, early development 
of, I. 15 ; status of Jews in, I. J5 et 
seq. ; Ghetto of, I. 16, 17 ; original 
home of Rothschilds in, I. 17 ; fairs 


Frankfort-on-Main — continued : 
held in, I. 20-1 ; bombardment ol, 
I. 36 ; bankers flourish in, 1. 36 ; end 
of i)olitical indopciideiH^c of, 1. 67 ; 
incorporated in Confederation of the 
Rhine, I. 67 ; politieal changes in, 
I. 100 ; increased prosperity of, I. 
100 ; refuses to carry out blockade 
orders, I. 106 ; sear(;h for English 
goods in, I. 106 7 ; new Rothschild 
bank built in, I. 142 ; bankers in, 
negotiate English subsidies, I. 152; 
Rothscbilds’ efforts on behalf of Jews 
in, 1. 183 et seq. ; anti- Jewish dis- 
tiirbaiiees in, 1. 233 ; slump in the 
Rourse after French Revolution, 

I. 428 ; rioting in, IT. 267 ; Diet of, 
IT. 314 et seq. ; decline of Rothschild 
branch in, II. 4:{1, 432 

Frankl, b;mker, 11. 228 
Frantzl, (’aptaiu, II. 384 
Frederick, Empress, 11. 451 
Fre<lcrick V, King «)f Denmark, I. 19 
Fr<‘<lcri<*k William, King of Prussia, 
Rothcr's report on Prussian loan lo, 

II. 2 et setf. ; agrees to Rother’s 
recommendal ion, II. 5, 9 ; eojifors 
order on .Mever Carl RothseliiUl, 
IL 342 

Freiburg, Imperial headquarters moved 
to, I. 1.52 

French Empire shallered, II. 415 
French Revolution, effect of, in I'hiropc, 
1. 3.3, 127 ; aflermalh of, I. 43 
Friedrich 11 r»r Hesse, I. 19, 20, 24 5 
Friedrich IVilhchn I. hilcetor, IT. 227 
Friinoid, Huron, 1. 188, man’lics ort 
Naples, 1. 2.58, 379 
Fiigger, Anton, 11. ,392 
Fulda, exeluuiged for Hegeiisbiirg by 
Confederation of tht; Rhine, T. 100 ; 
bought and re-, ild by von Dalberg, 
1. 120 1 

Fulton, shipowner, II. 83 
Fursleuberg, Ihinee, II. 361, 364 


G 

Gabrif.l family, II. 241 ^ 

Galicia, hrst railway in, II. 87 
Gallier:i, Duke of, 11. 292, 364, 370 
Gambetta, II. 441 
Garibaldi, II. 382, 383 
Gentz, FrRMlrich von, I.‘ 148, 152 ; viaSj 
Rothseiiilds in Frankfort, L 223 
meets Rotiis<rhifds at Aachen Coe 
gresH, 1. 220 ; returns to Munict 
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Gentz — continued : 

I. 227 ; private o])iiiion of Roths- 
childs, I. 228 ; siii)ports lottery loan, 

I. 248 ; intermediary between Met- 
ternieh and t'arl Rothsehild, 1. 2(iT - 
8 ; protests a^jainst Press attac ks on 
Rothsehilds, J. 202 ; infimaey with 
Kotlisehilds, I. 202 ; II. 40 ; reecaves 
gratuity from Court of Naples, 1. 
lioi ; attends Congrt'ss of Sovereigns 
at V'erona, I. 20.1 ; interview willi 
Solomon Hot hseliild, 1. 207, 222; 
presses elaims of Jews, I. 222 ; on 
French del)l, reduction seiieme, I. 
341 ; propagatala work for, and 
relations with, RothseliilJs, I. 208; 

II. GO ; use made of, l)V Rothsehilds, 

I. 407 ; death of, II. 00 

George HI, King «)f Kngland, I. 10; 
II. 200 

George IV, King of l^ingland, I. 51 
Gerinan-Aiistrian Dual Alliain-c*, 1 1. 411 
German Fe<U r:tl ion, eoiislit lit ion of, 

J. 172; loan t<i, H. 40; linan* iai 
jxjsition of, II. 2.H) ; [xihlieal working 
of, 11. 212 

Germany, hlx rati<»M of, in 1812, I. 1 : t ; 
anti-Jewisli activities in, 1. 222 ct 
seq. ; dislnrljances in, after French 
July revolution, I. 422 ; disputes 
will) Kngland, II. -.”*1 <•/ scq. 
Geymiilh r A- Co., 1. 07, 188, 2tl, 225 
GeymiillcT, Herr, h.anker, approached 
foi military loan, II. 17 ; sells 
Ati'Mailifja's. H. 0(1. suh.serihts to 
(iahci.ia railway fatid, II. 02; in 
linaneiai difiicult ies, 11. 225 
Gheya, ( e.r!, il. *'»0 
Giorgione, 1 1. 202 
Giad-«loMe, Mr., II. 412, 448, 450 
.Glyii, Halil i.;. Mills & Co., H. 8,5 
Goetlie, I. 17, 21, 22, 140 ; anti-.Iewish 
altitude of, 1. 200 ; on gr wlh of 
IIon.se of Rol h’-.'liild, I. 400 
Gohaiiseii, Director of Police, I. 103 
Goldschmidt, Maximilian von, 11. 423 
Goldseinnidt, Moritz, SoloiiKm Roths- 
eldhPs manager in Vienna, 1. 207 ; 
II. D, 08, 150, 107, 170, 180, 100, 
200, 270, 221 

^^dsehiuidt-Rothsehihl Hank, II. 422 
Koldsehmidt, SLulx He.sse, I. HU 
I^GolLz, von d' r, H. ' 00 
^Rontard, tirm o- baakeis, 1. 102 I, 322. 
J See also Rinir-sram and (iosTAuD 
fcordon. Sir i; 1. 228 ' 

IpliiM^op Cast!*', William of lltj-se Hies 
■ to, 1. 64 

Bouflctuuix, Alnda 1, II. 260, 202 

Fries <& Co., Vienna bunkers, 1. 97 


Gramont, Duke of, II. 413 
Gramoiit, Duke Agenor de, II. 444 
Granville, Lord, II. 412 
Gravfclines, the reeogni.sed centre of 
smuggling, 1. 121 
Greece, rising in, 1. 205 
(ireenwoiHl, Krederiek, H. 440 
Gregory XV'l, Pope, confers order on 
Carl Rothschild, H. 51 
Grey, Lord, Liberal Prime Minister, 
li. 12; anrl Relonn Hill, 11. 04; 
resignation of, H. Ot; returns to 
otliiv, 11. 05 

(irillpar/.er, 1. i;4 ; 11. 2*>1 
Grisi, (imla, H. tVO 
(Jroetiitzherg, Herr Heneekc von, I, 
•I ; - 

G.i.. • dla. Dukedom of, retied to 
.d.iiit; Louise, 1. 281 
f>iii/.ot, .Minister of Kdueation, H, 
1.52 2, 105, 1!>7, 2(58, 212, 250 
Giimpreidit, .L .1., MeytT Am.-.ehel 
RothsehiM's partner, 1. 118, 171 
(iuntierslxiry Douse, home of Lionel 
Rot hstdiild, 11, 21) > 

Gnntlier, Dr.. IL 70 
(iutzkow, Karl, 11. 15 .* 

!1 

Haiti simuikv’ i- 'ikd to titk Kuknx'H, 
I. .252 

llamhro, C. ,L, ^ Son, H. 200 
Hamlnirg, lire of, II. 220 
Ilan tti, IW a. .sVe '{oi jiscnii,!), Kvm 
ilanaii, Princess of, II. 227 
llanan, W'illit'hn of Ih sst* established 
in, J. 10, 20 ; exehangeil for Re- 
gensburg by C.oidederal.ion of the 
Rhine, I. 100 ; von Dalberg buys 
and sells, I. 120 

Haiidtd, Ran>n voi 1. 102, 227, 242 3 ; 
IC 108 

H anover, lloiist; of, I. 10 
Ilaiuiver, Meyer Amschel Rolli.schild 
goes to, 1. 18 
Hajisbiirg dynasty, H. 378 
llardenberg, Carl August, Prince von, 
I. 00, 182, 182 ; agrees to jirotec- 
tion of Frankfort .Jew's, 1. 185 ; re- 
etiinmends loan from J'>igland, 1. 
210, 212 ; Rotbst'hild’s le.’ ter to, on 
behalf of .Jew.s, 1. 225 ; bibliography 
of, I. 457 

Ilardwieke, bkirl of, H. 448 
Hurtig, Count, 11. 222 
Hatzfeid, Count, H. 4.52, 450 
ila^ashi, Raioii, 11. 450 
Kaynaii lainily, I. 24 
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Hebcnstreit fined for harbouring 
colonial goods, I. 107 
Heidelberg, Conference at, II. 336 
Heiinrod family, 1. 24 
Heine, Heinrich, 11. 283 ; goes to 
Paris, II. 213 ; meets James Hoths- 
eliild, II. 214; opinion of llolliS' 
cJiilds, II, 216 vt seq. ; admiration of 
Betty Rotlisehild, II. 220-1 
Heine, Solomon, II. 221, 231, 292 
Heralds’ College of Austria on BoLhs- 
ehild eoat-of-arms, I. 200 ; objec- 
tion to granting of baronetcy to 
Kotiiselnlds, 1. 302 

Herries, John ( harlcs, I. 1.30, 140, 1.53, 
154, 167, 177 ; II. 13 ; suggested 
as Chane(;llor of tlie Exehecpier, 1. 

402 ; made Master of Ihc Mint, I. 

403 ; bibliography of, I. 457 
Hertelendy family, 11. 241 

Her/, Adelheid.' See Hotiisciiild, 
AnKiaiKiD 

Her/, Ilcrr von, Frankfort banker, I. 
150 

Hess, Councillor, II, 79 
Hesse, Carl, l.andgraf of, I. 117 
Hesse-( tassel, William IX of, goes 1o 
Denmark, I. 19; .slablislied in 
Ilanan, I. 20 ; eluir:'<*U rislies of, 1. 
20, 24 5 ; relations witli MeyiT 

Amsehel Uolhseliild, 1. 21, 24, 28 9 ; 
married Princess ( aroline of Den- 
mark, I. 24 ; children of, 1. 21 ; busi- 
ness interests of, I. 25-7 ,* siieeecjls 
to throne of I lesse-Casst;!, 1. 28; 
joins Union of Cerinau Princes, I. 
34 ; drives French force from Frank- 
fort, I. 35 ; imule Field-Marshal of 
Prussia, I. ,35 ; withdraws from war, 
I. 35 ; acts as hanker, 1. .38 ; rela- 
tions with FiuiJcivjr of Austria, T. 
39 ; makes loans to Fmglaiid, I. 51 ; 
proclaimed Kleetor, I. 51 ; incurs 
Napoleon’s dis])leasure, I. 52 ; de- 
clines Napoleon’s in vital ioii to 
Mainz, I. 55 ; obtains title for 
Caroline von ►Sehlotheim, T. 57 ; 
makes loan to I’nissia, I. 57 ; 
neutrality during Napoleonic wars, 
I. 59, GO ; takes steps to safeguard 
hisi>f)Ssessioiis, I. 60, G2 ; Napoleon’s 
ultimatum to, I. G1 ; llight from 
Cassel to llendsburg, 1 62 ; arrival 
at Castle Cottoj), I. 64 ; moves to 
It/ehoc, I. 72 ; life in (!xile breeds 
distrust, 1. 72-3 ; goes to Carlsbad 
and i’rague, I. 76-7 ; tries to 
promote insurreeiioiis in Germany, 
I. 82 ; mak<;s British investments, 
1. 60, 95 ; calls for Hessian rising to 


Hcsse-Casscl — continued : 

support Austria, I. 88 ; vicissitudes 
during Napoleonic campaign, 1 . 93-4 ; 
appeals for reinstatement, 1, 94, 96 ; 
financial [losition of, I. 97 ; apiiealecl 
to, for loan to Austria, I. 98 ; de- 
vises scheme for payiiaait of debts, 
1. 08-9 ; satisfaction with Boths- 
cliilds’ dealings, 1. 108 : returns to 
Hesse, I. 122 ; dianands reinstate- 
ment, I. 143 ; returns to Cassel, I. 
144 ; demands compensation for 
losses, I. 153 ; relations wdth Boths- 
ehilds after Napoleonic wars, I. 183 ; 
death of, I. 222, 274 
Hesse, Crown I’rinee of, in finaneial 
dillieulties, I. 217 ft seq. ; appointed 
Kleetor of Hesse, I. 275 
Hesse, Friedrich II of, I. 19 
Ht‘sse, House of, I. IS 19 ; infliienee of, 
on House of Botliseliild, I. 20 ; 
Napoleon’s attitude towards, I. 62 ; 
eensorshif) of eorr(;spondenee to, I. 
117 ; Amselw^l Boths<*hi1d’s rela- 
tions with, II. 227 
Hesse, Wilhelm VIIT of, I. 19, 20 
Hessenstein, Countess von ((’arolinc 
v<m Sehlotheim), Wilhelm of 
Hesse’s mistress, J. 56 ; granteil 
title, I. 57 ; ileeliiies loan to Crown 
Prince of Ilesst, I. 221 
Hessenstein family, I. 24 
Hessiaii soldiers sold to Kngland, I. 
25 

Heyden. Dr. Kduard, II. 1.54 
Himie, (’nunsellor of Embassy, I. 234 
Ilirz, Naftali, I. 17 
Hohenh)he, II. 447 
llohenlola-Sehillingsfiirst, Prinee 
Chlodw'ig z’l, 1 1. 449 
Iloheuzolli'in, Princess von, IT. 352 
lit hen/ollern-Sij^^maringen, I’rinee Leo- 
pold of, 11. 41 i, 414 
Holland, eoiupiest of, by France, I. 36 ; 
litrssian loan to, 1. 110-11 ; separa- 
tion of Belgium and, I. 423 ; II. 24 ; 
mobilises on Belgian frontier, II. 
27 ; marches on Belgium, II. 34 ; 
lOngland and France take steps 
against, II. 72 ; rcncw'ed dispute 
witli Belgium, II. 186 
Hol/forster, 1. 219 
Hope, hanking lirm, TI. 73, 228 ^ 

Iloniiayr, Director of Vienna Statj 
archives, I. 348 

‘Ilottinguer, Paris hanker, I. 132, 136. 

313 'X 

Houman, French banker, II. 14 
Huhner, Herr von, 11. 269, 283, 28 
347, 352 -3, 372 ^ 
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Hiigel, Baron von, I. 100, 151, 170, 
176 ; II. 55, 158 

Hiiinann, M., Finance Minister, II. 208, 
243 

lIunilK)l<lt, Alexander von, I. 213 ; 
sueiul intercourse with Nattiaii 
Rotliscliild, I. 215 ; al I'ongross of 
Sovereigns in Verona, I. 307 
Humboldt, Baron von, I. 140, 171, 
203 

Humboldt, Caroline von, I. 21 G 
Humboldt, Wilhelm von, report on 
the Kotlisehilds, 1. 214 ; social inter- 
course with Nathan llothsciutd, 1. 
215 

Hiimnielaucr, Herr von, II. 125, 129, 
139, 143, 146, l.'iO, 17(i 
Hungary, railway const rucLiou in, II. 

240 ; revolution in, II. 275 
Iluskisson, Mr., 1. 351 

I 

Ibrahim Pasha, H. 199 
Idria quieksilvtu* mines, II. 121 
Inglis, Sir Boberl, II. 289 
Inzaghy, Count, II. 236, 238 
Ireland, disi urbaiiees in, I. 344; pro- 
posed recruiling in, lor Naples, I. 
344 

Irisli Famine Loan, 11. 252-3 
Irving, .Jolm, hanker, I. 321 
isaheila, t^ueeii, 11. 214--5 
Israelite Ileligious ( ommunity, 1. 1 19 
Italy, elh‘ef of Paris iv-’olution on, II. 
10 ; Austrian tnaips sent to, 11, 12 ; 
proposed ni«/bilisation of, IL 16; 
cvacuali.'<i !)\ Auslha, 11. 26-7; 
coiieludc.-i ' Uiaiu’c with Pnissiit, H. 
399 ; joins Cicniian-Austrian alli- 
ance, IL 141 

lUstcin, llejT von, Director of Police, 
I. 118; made Ihesideiit of Isralite 
Kcligioiis Coniinuiiity, 1. ilO; re- 
warded for services, 1. 121 

J 

Jab. onowsky, PiuNcii Ludwig de, I. 
361-3 

^meson llaid, 11. 451 
P^puii defeats Russia. IL 450 
Jena, Baltic of, 1. i) 

Jerome, King of W estpiialsa, I. 74, 76, 
88-9 ; II. 404 

Jesuit Order, 11 432 , 

status »d', iii Middle Ages, J. lo €t 
seq.f in Austria * 1. 171, II. 43 ; in 
England, ii. 252; “ proteettd,” 1. 
,16; tolerance of Wilhelm of Hesse 


Jews— ‘Continued : 

towards, I. 2-1—5 ; given more free- 
dom, 1. 36 ; utlitudi* towards Roths- 
childs in Cassel, L 52 ; taxes payable 
by, in Cassel, 1. 52; RothschiUls’ 
aclivilics on behalf of, I. IIS, 183; 
IL 174, 296, 298, 329 ; granted eiti- 
zciisJup ill Frankforl, 1. ll!», 120; 
petition for eitizeiisliip in Austria, I. 
204 ; Iliudenburg's elTorts ou behalf 
of, 1. 211, 212; (h'nnan eainpaign 
against, 1. 232 cl scq. ; Mellernieh’s 
elTorts on heii.alf of, 1. 288 91 ; im- 
pruved soei:d status of, 1820, I. 
288 9 ; etuieessions ."’anted to, in 
Frankfort, 1. 323-4; permission lo 
marry Christians, 1. .*>99; hostility 
•!! Daniaseiis, IL 223 ; elect ion lo 
J- tish Parliament. IL 252, 3C>7 ; 
ia>, lisli opposition lo eiaaneipai.un 
of, 11. 288 ; Austrian veto on pur- 
chase of estates hy, IL 347; con- 
cession ft)!’, in Balkans, II. 4I-9 ; 
eiiiancit>at lua of, in Kngland, IL 
4-19 ; massacres of, in Russia, II. 
458 

Joel, ('nnvn Agc'iil, 1. 248 
Johann, ArrJiduke, 1. . 18 ; II. 79, 80, 
265 

Jor<lan, Sylvc’sler, 1. 203 
Josef, Archduke, 11. 79, 80 
Josephine, JOinpress, 1. 96 

K 

Kaiser - Ferdinanijs - NoKimAiir^, 
Kiiiperor gives patronage lo, 11. 99 ; 
first meeting of, IL 9t», H)0 ; Pereira 
on dillieulticK in constructing, II. 
100- 3 ; Riei>ers views on construc- 
ting, II. 104 el scq. 

Kaula Bros., L l!>3 
Kii'chni‘i', Herr, II. 125, 171 
Kliuilworth (Ajqu lyi’s agent), II. 157, 
3 62, 178 

K.natz, War Secuclary, I. 84 
Koher, V., publisher, JI. 222 
Kollcr, Ch neral, 1. 295, 343 
Kolowrat. Count, IL 10, 20, 92, 1.50, 
2.39, 251, 253, 346; recommends 
Austrian conversion lo:t:>, I. 414 ; 
liight during cholera epidemic, II. 
46, 4.7 ; oinille*! fron ICinpcror 

Francis’ will, JI. 81 ; opposes Roths- 
child.s building Pn’ssburg railway, II. 
90 ; social relations with Itoihsclrdds, 
II. 166 ; oj>i)Oses Slate support of 
Austrian I.loyd, 11. 184 
Ivdiiggriitz, Battle of, 11. 402 
Kossuth, II. 275 
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Kotzebue, I. 232 
Kraus, Karl, II. 217 
Kiibeck, Baron von, T. 381 ; II. 26-7, 
39, 51, 81, 220, 232, 254, 257, 845, 
358, 3.59 

Kunkcl, Hessian agent, I. 98 


L 

Lablaciia, II. 179 
Lafayette, General, IT. 13, 32 
LafTitte, l)anker, and later Finance 
Minister and Prime Minister, I. 313, 
325, 353, 4.37 ; II. 12, 13, 14 
Lagrange, (General, appointed Governor 
of Hesse, I. 59 ; Napoleon’s orders to, 
I. 64-5 ; sells the Hesse securities, 
1. 06 

Laibach, Congress of Kings at, I. 253 
Laing, Mr., 11. 364 
Lainartini, M., II. 260 
Lamel, Jewish banker, I. 223 ; II. 261 
Lampi, II. 437 

Landau, Herr von, IT. 301, 312 
Landerbank, II. 436 
Lansdowne, Lord, I. 403 
Latour, (’ouiil, II. 275 
Laurin, Anton von, rcp<-.rt on Nathan 
llothsehild, 1. 275 ; efforts on behalf 
of l)ainas<‘us Jews, 11. 223 
Lawaetz, Hamburg banker, I. 40, 50, 
64, 59, 70 

Lawrence, artist, II. 437 
Lebzcltern, Count, Austrian Minister 
at Naples, II. 48-0 

Lcderer, Baron von, report on the 
House of Bothsehild, 1. 195 ft seq. ; 
seep! leal views of Nathan Koths- 
child’s .m-eiirilies, I. 277 ; objects to 
RotlLsehild’s receiving title of Baron, 
I. 302 ; on Austrian loan in England, 

I. 332 

Lcdru-Uollin, Minister of the Interior, 

II. 263, 280 

Lee, Sir Sydney, II. 448 
Lehmann, Lieut., 11. 227 
Lci]vzig, Battle of, I. 144 
le Monnier, Secretary of Legation, I. 
243 

Lennep, Military Counsellor, I. 50, 70, 
82 

Lennox family, II. 395 
Leopold 1, King of Belgium, visit to 
Naples, I. 378 ; arrives in Brii.s8cls, 
II. 33 ; interest in raihvay construc- 
tion, II. 114, 188 ; linaneial dealings 
with Kothscliilds, II. 274 ; death of, 
II. 394, See also II. 30, 32, 185 
Leopold 11, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
1 . 850 


Leopold IT, King of Belgium, II. 409 
Letronne, II. 217 

Leuchtenberg, Princess von, II. 292 
Levy, Herr, I. 89, 91, 110 
Lieehcnsteiii I*alace, residence of Wil- 
helm of Hcs.se, I. 78 
Lieven, Count, Uussian Ambassador, 

I. 400 

Lieven, Countess, I. 291 

Lieven, Prince, Austrian Ambassador, 

II. 74 

Lieven, Princess, II. 197, 201 
Liniburger, Chevalier von, I. 154, 165, 
177, 181 

Lis, Bertram de, Spanish banker, I. 
314-15 

Liverpool, I..ord, Prime Minister, I. 
146, 349 

Livcrpool-Manehcstcr Railway, II. 84, 
88, 181 

Lloyd Steamship (\)., origin of, II. 105 
Lombard- Venetian Railway, II. 364, 
368 

London, Nathan Hollisehild makes his 
home in, I. 128 ; Neapolitan seeuri- 
ties on tlie market in, I. 275 ; Con- 
ference of, on Belgium's independ- 
ence, II. 2.5, 34 ; Jewish synagogue 
opened iri, 11. 449 
Lonyay family, II. 241 
Lorentz, agent for Wilhelm of Hesse in 
London, I. 112-13, 130 
Lottery loan, outcry at, I. 240 et seq. 
Lottum, t'ount von, li. 5, 77 
Louis XV HI, King of France, I. 242, 
252,319 ; II. 279 ; assisted ('iiianeially 
by Kothsehilds, I. 167 ; flight from 
Paris, 1. 172 ; iippealcd to for help 
by King of Spain, I. 305 ; death of, I. 
346 ; bi(,graphy, I. 457 
Louis, (xcorge, Ambassador, IT. 432 
Louis Napoleon. See Nai*oi.i',on III 
Louis Philippe, Ki 'g of France, I. 282, 
424, 426 ; 1 1. 1 17 ; averse to war, II, 

10, 191 ; changes his Prime Minister, 

11. 14 ; iionoiirs James Rothschild, 
11. 55 ; attitude towards Spain, II. 
140 ; complains of Quadruple Alli- 
ance, II. 194 ; views on Quadruple 
Alliance, II. 198 e/ seq. ; attack made 
on his life, 11. 207; llight of, II. 2fi.^ 

Lowenburg, Castle of, I. 61 
Lucca, Duke of, I. 378, 384, 390-1 
Luccheni, anarchist, II. 440 
Ludwig, Archduke, II. 79, 80, 92 
Landville, Treaty of, I. 43, 51 
Luxemburg, dispute concerning, 
31-2, 185 ; neutrality of, II. 412 
Lyons, I.«ord, 11. 413, 422 
Lys, Don Vincente Bertram de, II. 
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MacMahon, Marsiiat., II. 440 
Madrid occupied by French, I. 347 
Magnc, Pierre, 11. 372 
Mahmud, Sultan, II. 190, 210 
Miihren, Napoleon advances on, I. 94 
Main/., NapohM)n visits, 1. 55 ; de- 
manded by Napoleon III, II. 403 
Mallet Frercs, Paris bankers, I. 132, 
813, 11(5 

Malizahn, Madame, II. 107 
Manj^uin, Francois, II. 138 
Manteiiffel, II. 327 H seq., 337-9 
Marcus, Ludwig, II. 220 
Mareinma, scheme for draining, I. 359 
Maria, (^iH;cn of Naples, II. 384 
Marie Antoinette, Queen, II, 395, 430 
Marie Christine, Queen of Spain, II. 

117 .seq., 150, 243 
Marie Louise of Austria, marriage to 
Napoleon, I, 9(i ; giv<*s birlii to a son, 
1. 108 ; character and life of, 1. 381 ; 
attuchmeni to Count, von Neipperg, 
1. 382 ; iinancial arrangements for, 

I. 383 et scq. ; grants audience to 
Solomon il<iihs<'liild, i, 397 ; rein- 
vestment of money, 1, 415 ; Might 
from Parma, II. 1() ; stays at Ischl, 

II. 230 

Marion, I. 133 

Marmont, August Friedrich, Marshal de, 
I. 354, 123, 458 
Marti gnat! , I. 104 

Martin, Herr von. Secretary to 
Emperor hnmeis, I. 334 
Marlins, .Major, 1. 21(5 
Maximilian of .\ustria, II. 387 
Maximiliau 1, Emperor, I. 45 
Mayer, Abraham, houses the Hessian 
treasures, 1. 93 

Medici, Luigi Cuvaliere de’, I. 252, 392 ; 
appointed Finance Minister, I. 299 ; 
Carl ItotUseliild’s business dealings 
wilii, I. 342 ; on burden t>f luianee iu 
Naples, I. 37(» ; tipplies for loan to 
Naples, I. 378 ; Mettcrnieh opposes 
decoration ft>r, 1. 379 
lil^elbournc, Lortl, IL 202 
Mendizabal, Don luan Alvarez y, H. 

124, 132, 138, 1 : i, IP2 
Meniere, Pr<»s| cr, IL 230 
Mensshenger. Paroii «. on, IL 228 ^ 

Mercy, Coum i. 254 
i^Y)de, M. <10. II. 187 
H<italluiues I.'ian, i. 244, 2(51, 330-1 ; 
En. 17, 57, «(i 

K^tternich, Count von, II. 453, 458 


Metternich, Prince Clemens Lothar, 
appointed Foreign Minister, I. 04 ; 
interview with Napoleon, I. 143 ; at 
Frankfort Conference, 1. 147 ; lack 
of financial ability, I. 148 ; joins 
Imperial headquarters in Freiburg, 
I. 1.52 ; prevents expulsion of .jews 
from Vienna, 1. 171 ; eonlitlence in 
Rothsehilds, 1. 181 ; appealed to on 
question of recognising Hnthsehilds’ 
services, 1. 1 98, 205-9, 284 ; private 
financial transactions, 1. 223 ; at- 
tends Aachen Coiigrt'ss, I. 225 ; 
meets Hothseliild brotlurrs, 1. 22(5 ; 
presides over ('arlsbad (^inference, 
1. 2.32 ; reorganises Austrian finance, 
I. 214 ; entrusts more business to 
Koibsebilds, 1. 2.50-1 ; summons 

congress 1,o discuss Italian situation, 
L 252 ; on Neapolitan loan, I. 254-5 ; 
on Neapolitan expeditimi, 1. 293 ; 
invites aid of Carl Rot lisehild, I. 
2(53 ; instructions to (ieneral Vincent, 
I. 298 ; ftU]>poi*ts .lames Hothseliild’s 
njipoiulment as Consul (ieiieral, 1. 
284 ; iiisiruetioiis regarding Nea- 
politan repayment, I. 285 ; promotes 
emancipation of .lews, 1. 288, 290-1; 
dines with .Amsehel Meyijr Roths- 
child, 1. 291 ; obtains private loan 
from Hothsehilds, 1. 301 ; restores 
peace in Apcimine peninsula, I. 
305 ; attends (‘»>ngrcss of Sovereigns 
at Verona, L 305 ; supports RoUis- 
cliiltls for Austrian loan, I. 329 ; 
makes lenns for n!paymenlor hhiglish 
loan, 1. 328 ; on Rothschilds' courier 
servii*e, 1. .347 ; on aiiiiuit y for Mar- 
slial Marmont, 1. 355 ; refuses to 
sanction Joseph Buonaparte's return 
to Fairope, 1. 3(50 ; opposes decora- 
tions for Medii!! and C.arl Rothschild 
I. 379 ; arranges in\ieritaiu!e for 
Marie Louise’s children, 1. 384 ei seq,\ 
on ({ucstion of Russian loan, 1. 405 ; 
appealed -to, on behalf of exiled 
moiiarchs, II. 10 ; sends Austrian 
troops to Italy, II. 12 ; flcniiwds 
military preparations, IJ. ICi ; ugj-res 
to Austrian cvacualion of ilaiy, IL 
29 ; approaches Sokaii iii Roths- 
child for loan for Eslerh i/.y, IL 41 ; 
attitude during chole.ra epidemic, II. 
47 ; approaches Solomon Koltischild 
rcfgaruing Papal loan, 11. 49 ; en- 
gages Saphir, II 54 ; trouble with 
Slate fmanees, II. (59 ; drafts 
Einjieror Francis' will, II. 80-1 ; in 
favour of railway dc’ clopfuent, II. 
88 ct stq. ; endorseu Rothschilds* 
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Melternich — continued : 

petition to l^iinperor, II. 98 ; sup- 
ports Carlists in S])uin, II. 118 ; dis- 
trust of Hothsfhilds’ Spanisli policy, 
11. 125, 129 ; on Anjjtlo-Frencli Joan 
to Spain, II. 141 ; on James KotJis- 
cliiki’s iiiterfen nce in politics, II. 
159 ; social relations with Hoths- 
chikls, II. 100 ; appoints Anselm 
Rothschild (‘(msul-(ieneral, II. 108 ; 
culls confcrcnee to discuss ({uestion 
of Jewish rights, 11. 175 ; visits 
Frankfort, II. 189 ; intervenes on 
behalf of Damascus .lews, II. 224-5 ; 
conrnlence in Solomon Rothschild, 
II. 228-;i() ; })Iaiis to siipport Don 
(Uirlos, II. 244 ; on Frencli branch of 
Rothschilils, II. 215 ; public tlis- 
satisfa(‘tioii with, 11. 255 ; resigna- 
tion of, II. 204 ; fliglit of, 11. 205 0 ; 
returns to Vienna, II. 045 ; 
biography of, I. 458 
Melternich, Prince Richard, II. 379, 
382, 102, 422 

Metternich, Princess Melanie, II. 107, 
189, 230 

Mcttcniieh, Princess Paulijie, II. 402 
Mettcrnicdi, l*rinec Victor, visits James 
Rothschild, I. 401 
Met/.I<;r, Mayor, I. 234 
Mexican loan, failure <»f, TI. 393 
Mexico, hjn]>ire of, II. 387 
Miguel, Don, II. 29 

Mirabaud, Solomon Rothschild's 
partner, 1. 391, 395 
Min^s, J\iles, 11. 294, 378, 388 
Mittn)\vsky, ('omit, II. 87, 90, 100, 109 
et scq. 

Modena, Duke of, IT. 10, 31 
Modena, oci-inned by Austrians, II. 

17 ; ojipression of Jews in, II. 170 
Moldavia, occupied by Russia, II. 348 ; 

railway construction in, II. 305 
Mol(^, Count de, I. 431 ; 11. 153 
Mollicn, ( ount von, 1. 132 3, 137 , 
Moltke, (hmcral von, 11. 410 
Montali vet, IMinister, II. 1.59 
Mont ('enis tunnel, II. 309 
Montetiore, Judith {nee Cohen), I. 130 
Montctiorc, Sir Moses, II. 449 
Montenuovo, Alberline, 1. 382, 398 
Montciuiovo, M'ilhelm Albrecht, Count 
of, I. 382, 398 

Montgomc.rv family, II. 3!)3 
Monticelli, Marehesc, II. 375 
Moiitijo, Countess, 11. 350, 352 ^ 

Montijo, Phigdnie dc. See Eugenie, 

liMCUKSS 

Morel, firm of, I. 136 


Morny, Duke of, II. 286, 357, 388 
Mortier, Marshal, as envoy to Wilhelm 
of Hesse, I. 01 ; occaipics Cassel, I. 
03 

Moscow, Napoleon’s advance on, I. 122 
Motz, Herr von. Finance Minister, I. 
411 ; II. 6 

Moustier, Countess de, II. 417 
Miihlen Rrothers, b.'inkers, I. 148 
Miiller, Adam. I. 227, 373 
Munch- Hcllinghausen, Raron von, 

grants concessions to Jews, I. 323-4 ; 
conveys mwvs of Paris revolt to 
Melternich, I. 427 
Munster, Count, II. 443, 447 

N 

Naiiasov, ('oimt, I. 377 ; succeeds 
Stailkai, I. 330 ; inve stigates Aiislriaii 
linances, 1. 303 ; Solomon Roths- 
child re ports to, on conversion loan, 
I. 410 

Napier, Admiral, 11. 200, 208 
Naples, revolution in, 1. 251-2; 

Austrians enter, I. 2()7 ; revolution 
collapses, 1. 272 ; Carl Meyer Roths- 
child takes up residence in, 1. 297 ; 
linaneial straits of, 1. ;i.l.2 3, 37.5-0 ; 
mergeil into Italy, 11. 384 ; Roths- 
child bt'an(‘h at, given up, II. 385 
Napoleon niiona[>arle, victories of, I. 
35; refused loan by Wilhelm of 
lle.sse, I. 52 ; fours Rhine provinces 
and founds Confederation of the 
Rhine, I. 55; concent rates against 
Austria, I. 50 ; wins sixteen German 
Stales, 1. 58 ; orders oeeupalion of 
Hesse and Cassel, I. 59; iiitiinalum 
to Williehn of Hesse, I. 01 ; altitude 
tow^anls House of Cassel, I. .59, 04 ; 
d»«-!ares Continental blockade 
ag.ainst Englan. . 1. 07 ; learns of 
proposed Hessian rising, I. 81 ; 
returns from Spain and threatens 
Aiistri.'i, I. 87 ; campaign against 
Austria, I. 93 ; returns to Paris, I. 
94 ; inarriage contract, I. 90 ; birth 
of his son, 1. 108 ; collects the Grande 
Armdc, I. 121 ; advance on Russia, 
I. 122; defeated in Russia ani;^ 
Gernuiny, T. 122, 141 ; negotiates 
with Jinglish smugglers, I. 131 ; 
campaign in Saxony, 1. 142 ; abdica- 
tion of, I. 153 ; leaves Elba and 
returns to France, I. 172 ; defeat at 
Waterloo and banishment, I. 177>, I 
Napoleon III (Louis Napoleon) lan(&| 
in France, II. 194, 284 ; activity aftfl 
revolution, II. 272 et seq. ; clectfl 
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Napoleon III — conthiued : 

President, II. 275, 279; attitude 
towards Rothschilds, IT. 281, 287; 
dissolves National Assembly, 11. 
285-6 ; dcMlings with Rothsrlnlds* 
rivals, IT. 291 ; })ro(']aiiiied Napoleon 
III, II. 298 ; semis troops to Rome, 
II. 295 ; marriage of, 11. 850 ; interest 
in uiiilicatioM of Italy, II. 869 ; 
attempt on life of, 11. 870; visits 
James llothsehild at Kerrii'-res, II- 
890 ; relations with Tsar destrovetl, 
II. .895 ; demamls Riienish terri- 
tories, IT. 405 ; lowered i)resti»;e of, 
IT. 40,5 ; d(‘sir<' to .‘inm'x Liixeiiihiirg, 
II. 411-12; opposition to Ilohen- 
zollern candidature in Spain, II. 418 ; 
taken prisoner and eapilulates, II. 
415 

Napoleon, Prine<‘, II. 872, 871. 6 
National Workshops, 11. 270 
Nattier, II. 487 
Navarino, Ikitlh' of, I. 404 
Neapolitan exyu'dil ionary force, I. 261 ; 
loans, I. 251. (7 .syv/., 288 ; loan rejiay- 
ment, I. 285 ct srq. ; kingdom 
restored, I. 295 

Neipperg, .Adam Adalbert, (V)unt von, 
attendant on Mari<‘ Ii<mise, 1. 881 ; 
marries Alarie lionise, I. ;J88 ; death 
of, 1. 897 ; liiograpiiy of, I. 458 
Nell, Baron von, II. 820 
Nesselrode, (Jonnt, Biissian Alinister, 
I. 255 

Neiiniaiiri, Baron von, I. 176 ; TI. 75, 
197, 204 

Nice, Pn oeli ;uinexation of. If. 880 
Nieli(»las of i tiissia, 8’.sar, I. 40 1 ; 1 1. .5 1, 
78, 198,;{1.8 9, .860 
Nieljuhr, Herr, 11. :};m 7 
Nigra, (iiov'anni, II. 299 et acq.y 870 
Nohili, Count., 11. 2(Ui 
Nolteii, V^m <ier, Amsterdam bankers, 
I. 20, 115, 109, 170 


O 

O’DoNNKTX, (".OrTNT, .\tTSTRTAN ClfAN- 
Cp:i.iiOii OK TjiK Kxchkquk.h, 1. 79, 88 
Ofen, Hoods in, II. 177 
Olmiitz, Napoleon’s advanci* on, I. 94 
Oppenheiin, linn «»f, MeN'er Amseliel 
Rothschild I. 18 

Oppenheirn, Ileinriel., II. 416 
Order of Si .J.<hn ef)iifei .. order cm 
(Jkleycr Amseiu-l Rothsehild, 1. 47; 
p^oan made to, I. 50 
|prdin<arices in Prance, I. 428, 428 
Prl^ans, Duke of, II. 55, 08, 194, 196, 


OrlcSans, Louis Philip])e, Duke of. See 
Louis Piiii.iper:, King of Prance 
Orsini, attempt on life of Napoleon III, 
11. 870 

Out ram, Mr., II. 88 
Ouvrard, Paris hankers, I. 186, 317, 
341 ; 11. 13, 21, 78, 144 


P 

Paccauo, B., T. 264 
Padova, Bol liseliilds’ representative in 
Rome, II. 412 
Pages, (iarjiier, 11. 2<»!> 

Paimersf on, I.adv, II. 264 
Palmerston, |j)rd, II, 18, 20, 188, 191, 
ltt5, tor, 202 8, 271, 88 1 
Papal Sfalc-s. evaenalioii of, 11. 26, 27 ; 

loan Ibr, II. 17, 29 1 <1 scq. 

Paris, N.M|)i>lenn relnrns to, I. 91 ; von 
Dalherg visils, I, lOS ; .lames Itolhs- 
ehild go(‘s to, I. 109, 182 ; Solomon 
Rothschild g(n*s to, I. 121; poliec 
suspicion of Bolhsehilds’ aefivitlc's 
in, 1. 188 9; repnialion of .lames 
Rolhseliild in, I. MO; enlerc*d by 
Allies in 1818, 1. 1.58 ; 'I’reaty of, I. 
158, 169; Nc-a|)olltati securities on 
the in.arket in, 1. 275 ; rc'volf in, I. 
428; revohilion of 1880 in, JL 1 ; 
cholera e)>i(lemi(‘ in, 11. 68, 218; 
jiropcjsed St. ale hank in, II. 291 ; 
Alphonse? Hot lisc'liild becomes heacl 
of hraiieh in, 11. -lit) ; Prussian army 
rc'.aehc'H, JI. 118 ; rising of the 
(lominum* in. II. 42.5 
Parish, David, I. 97, 228, 28.5, 241 , 822 ; 
assoc'iated with Rot.hsc'hilds in 
lottery loan, I. 246 ft srq.; eon- 
nec-ted with Neapolitan loan, I. 258 ; 
]>ropostal Ausli'ian loan from Roths- 
child and, 1. 800, 824 ; ref>roaeli(?s 
the* Hot hsehilus, 1. 8(>7; commits 
.suicide*, J. .‘>C»7 ; hiogr.-iphv of, 1. 4.58 
Parish, .lohn, 1. 97, 228, 8(io 
Parliament , ‘ eli'ction of .lews to, II. 
252 ft srq., 867 

Parma, Dukedom of, ecided to Marie 
Loiii.se, T. 881 ; loan to gove;rnim;nt 
of, I. 885 ft scq. ; Highl of Marie 
I.ouise from, II. 10 ; Austrians 
oeeiipy, II. 22 
Paul, S., H. 875 

lVdre», Don, of Portugal, I. 885 ; IT. 138 
Peel, Sir Rohert, I. 402 ; II. 18, 20^288 
Po]>e, (iene^ral, I. 2.52, 480 
Percy, Major Henry, Wellington’s 
envoy, I. 178 

Pereira, Ludwig, Baroa von, II. 100, 
357 
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Pereire, Isaac, IT. 118, 291-2, 858, 857, 
361, 865, 378, 393, 406 
Pcrcirc, Jacques Emil, II. 112-13, 217, 
282, 291-2, 294, 353, 357, 365, 393, 
40(i 

Pdricr, Casimir, I. 311, 437; offered 
Preniiersliip, II. 14 ; James Roths- 
child’s opinion of, II. 15 ; appointed 
Prime Minister, II. 18 ; on Austrian 
evacuation of Italy, II. 25 ; recalls 
troops from Belgium, II. .34 ; inter- 
venes on Austrian entry into Papal 
State s, II. 59 ; contracts cholera and 
dies, II. 6.3 

Persia, Shah of, II. 451 
Persigny, Jean, II. 281, 284-6, 391 
Perugia, M.arie, marries Leopold Rotlis- 
child, II. 448 
Perzonale, Herr, II. 240 
Pesth, Hoods in, II. 177 
Peyronnet, M., I. 421-2 
Pfalz, Duke; Carl Theoilor von der, I. 24 
Piacenza, Dukedom of, ceded to Marie 
Louise, 1. 381 

Piedmont, disturbances in, I. 265-0 
Pillers<lorlT, Baron von, 1. 299 ; II. 238 
Pitt, the younger, I. 127 
Pius IX, Pope, 11. 250, 295 fl seq . 
Plettenburg family, loan to, 1.111 12 
Polaiul, rising in, 1 1, 393 
Polignae, Prince de, 1. 407, 420-1 ; II. 
388 

Pompadour, Marquise, TI. 436-7 
l*ope, temporal power of the, declared 
ended, 11. 10 

Portugal, Brazil breaks away from, 
1. 335 ; loan to, 11. 138 ; proposed 
union with Spain, I. 412 
Post OHiee claims compensation if 
interests damage<l by railways, II. 92 
Postal system introduced into the 
Tyrol, 1. 45 ; uiireliat)ility of, after 
European wars, I. 187 ; methods of 
“ interception ” in, 1, 

Pozzo di Borgo, Count, IL 23, 74r-5, 
136 

Prague, Wilhelm of Hesse goes to, I. 
77 ; Chief of Police of, reports on 
Meyer Amsehcl Rothschild, 1. 83 ; 
Wiihclm of licssc buys palace in, I. 
97 

Preye and Jordis store the Hesse 
treasures, 1. 66 

Primrose, Archibald Philip, II. 448 
Prol^eseh, Baron von, IL 10 
I’rokesch-Ostcn, Baron von, H. 335 
Prussia, defeated by French in 1792, 
I. 35 ; M itlidraws from war, I. 35 ; 
Wilhelm of Hesse made Field- 
Marshal of, 1. 35 ; ]King of, forced 


Prussia — continued : 
into exile, I. 76 ; joins Russia against 
France, I. 142 ; King of, confers wdth 
Emj)crors of Russia and Austria, 
I. 147 ; British subsidy for, 1. 17.3 ; 
flnaneial .stale of, in 1818, 1. 212 ; 
State loan for, 1. 412 ; receives loan 
of Federal money, II . 40 ; repre- 
sented oil Diet by Bismarck, II. 315 ; 
defeatcfl at Olmiitz, IL 317 ; war 
with Austria, IL 396 et seq.^ 402 ; 
eoneiiides alliance with Italy, IL 399 
Prussian Diskoiito-Gescllsehaft, II. 442 


Q 

Quadrupi.k Ai.i.ianck of 1840, II. 190 
el seq. 

Quicksilver mines, II. 120-2, 161, 163 


R 

Raday Family, II. 241 
Radetzky, Count, IL 59, 269, 299 
Radolin, Ih-inee, IL 460 
Radowitz, .Josef Maria von, Ambas- 
sailor, 11. 101 
Ragiisa, Duke of, 1. 351. 

Railways, origin of tlie, IT. 83 ; con- 
strueiion of, in England, IL 88 ; in 
Austria, 11. 89 et seq., in Brazil, IL 
.387, in Hungary, 11. 240, in Moldavia 
1 1. .365 ; f.ionel Itot hsehild's interest 
in, 11. 181 ; sale of Austrian Stale, 
IL 3.58 

Reebberg, Count von, 11. 189, 379, 381, 

.381 

Reform Bill, IL 14, 29, 57, 64, 65 
Itegcnsbiirg exchanged for Hanau and 
Fulda by Coiifedi'ratiou of tlie Rhine, 
I. I.'O 

Reieheiibaeh, I’reaty of,^ I. 143 
Reiehstadi, Napoleon Friin^*ois Charles 
Joseph, Duke of, birth of, I. 108 ; 
question of inheritance of, 1. 384- 
5, 397 

Reid-Irving, banker, I. 330 
Reiner, Areluluke, II. 226 
Rendsburg, Wilhelm of llessc escapes 
to, 1. 62 

Renevier, M., I. 357 
Rentes in France, Kuthsehilds under- 
write 80 million, 1. 415 ; slump in, 
« after French revolut ion, 1. 424, 429 ; 
conversion of, II. 378, 390 ; lluctua- 
tions ill, I. .351, 435, 439 ; II. 10-ft:jj 
14-15, 18, 25-6, 28, 30, 34, 106, 200^^ 
262, 364, 372 - 

Revel, Count, II.. 306 et seq. 
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Rhine, crossed by French army in 1792, 
I. 35 ; C'onfecienition of the, I. 55, 
67, 100, 144 ; Confederate fortress 
built on, I. 250 
Richelieu, II. 216 

Uichtenbergcr, Rothschilds* agent, II. 
187 

Ricpel, Fran/. Xavier, foresees import- 
ance to mines of railways, II. 86 ; 
visits iMigland to see railway pro- 
gress, II. o;i ; on const nietioii of 
Kaiser- Ferdinands-Halm, II. 104 
Rieti, Rattle of, I. 264 
Rittcr-Lifidenlhal, Frau von, I. 27, 50 
Robespierre, II. 216 
“ Rocket,” The, 11. 84 
Roman Kmpire, Holy, Prince ofThurn 
and Tavis Pt)stniasi.(T-(;eiieralof,I.44 
Romano, architect, If. 266 
Rome, riots in, IJ. 205 
Roquirol, M., II. 70 
Rosa, Count T. di S., II. ;169 
Rossi, (’ountess, 11. 177 
Rossini, 1. .111 ; II. 147, 170, 21.3, 217, 
221, .‘502, 408 

Rother, Christian von, efforts to obtain 
a loan for Ih'tissia I. 212-13 ; makes 
terms witli Nathan Ilothsehild, 

I. 214; ofunioii of Nathan Hoths- 
ehild, 1. 215 ; riegotj ites new Pnissiari 
loan, I. 411 ; President of Seehaiul- 
lung Rank, 1 1. 1 2 ; on eaneellation of 
loan agreenienl, II. .'1 elseq. ; advises 
aeoeptiiM'-e of Rot hseliilds' terms, 

II. t ; I'irnwial dealings with Roths- 
childs, II. 7<i : reeoininends S<flomt>n 
Rothschild h>i Pnissian Order, II, 
77 : secures t it'e for Nallianiel Holhs- 
ehild, 11. 78 ; biography of, I. 458 

RothsehiM, AileIhei<I {nee Her/,), 
marries Carl Rothschild, I. 225 ; 
visited by von Cilentz, 1. ‘226 ; joins 
Carl in Naples, I. 207 ; friendsliip 
with Princess Mctternieh, II. 167 ; 
sings at charity coneert, II. 177 ; 
death of, JI. 360 

Rothschild, Ado1[)h, Raron, takes over 
Nafdes branch, 11. 361 ; waitches 
dcvelopmcni.s in Italy, II. 370 ; 
leaves Naples, Tl. .‘183 ; settles in 
Paris, II. 385, ^31 

Rothschild, Ail)erL Solomon, Raron, 
II, 434 ; becomes head of Vieiiiia 
house, II. iM; marries Rcttiiia, 
daughter of Alphonse, II, 435 ; 
iinaiieial a<-fivities of, 11. 436 ; social 
position in Vicuna, II. 437 ; death 
i of, II. 440 


Rothschild, Alfons Meyer, in control 
of Vienna house, II. 440 
Rothschild, Alfred Charles, inter- 
mediary between Kngland and (ier- 
many, H, 451, ’453 ; letter to German 
Ambassador, 1 1. 454 ; cronsultcd 

regarding Ragdad railway, 11. 458 ; 
pro-jM()anese .sentiinents of, 11. 450 
Hothsebild, Amschcl .Meyer, Raron, 
birth of, I. 23 ; taken into the busi- 
ness, I. 37, 40 ; marriag<‘ to FA’a 
llanau, 1. .‘57 ; obtains protection in 
Cassel, I. 5t ; takes steps to protect 
intere.sts ibiring Napolt;onic wars, 
I. 50 ; police report on, I. 02 ; terror 
during Naptdeon’s advance on 
Austria, 1. 03 ; partner in the re- 
constituted firm, I. 10‘2 ; henefits 
under his father’s will, I. 1‘23 ; pre- 
sent at his father’s death, 1. 124 ; 
builds new bank in Frankfort, 1. 142 ; 
tries to obtain .Metterjiieh’s interest, 
I- 148 ; first linaneinl dealings with 
Austrian (Government, 1. 15*2 ; evades 
military sorvit'c, I. 175 ; t itle of 
nobility conferred on, I. 108 ; sub- 
mits design for coat of-arms, I. 100 ; 
petitions for Jt'wish eilize‘r)shij), 
I. 20t ; elTorfs to oht.iiri title of 
C’onsijl for .laiiH's ami Xatluiii, I. 
205 -6; <*ffoiis on behalf of .lews, 
T. 210 ; end<‘av'r>urs toohtain Prussian 
taisiness, I. 212 ; negotiates loan to 
Prussia, I. 216 ; contretemps re- 
garding loan to Crown Prii»oe of 
Hesse, I. 2R5 ct xrq. ; interview with 
von Gent/-, 1. ‘2‘2t ; suggested Might 
from Frankfort, I. 232 ; makes loans 
to important persons, 1. *275 ; invites 
Metlernic’h to dine, I. 200 ; granted 
tithf of Raron, 1. 302 ; negotiates 
French loafi, 1. 318 ; eollabonites 
with Frankfo:t hankers, I. 346 ; 
letter of eongratulali<iii on Kmj)eror’i 
recovery, J. 366; on Austrian con- 
version loan, I. 418 ; joins Frankfort 
civic guard, I. 428 ; on siMllcmcnt of 
I’russian loaii, II. 5 ; attitude to- 
wards Spain, TI. 120; attcmls Lionel’s 
wedding, II. 147 ; organises charity 
coneert, II. 177 ; attends family 
conference at Fraiikf(>rt, H. 180 ; 
activities of, II. 227- 8 ; visits 
Melternich, II. 230 ; annoyance at 
Press attacks, II. 248 ; rioters ay,ack 
house of, II. 267 ; anxiety at French 
situation, II. 284 ; on financing 
political newspapers, II. 314 ; calls 
on Bismarck, II. 3:5 ; Rismarck’s 
opinion of, II. 316 ; attitude towards 
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Rotlisehild , AmsclielMeycr — continued: 
AusLro-Prussian dispute, 11. 820 et 
seq. ; death of, It. 802 ; charac- 
teristics of, 11. 802 -8 

Rothschild, Anna, marries lion. Kliot 
Yorke, 11. 448 

Rothschild, Anselm Solomon, Raron, 
sent to delay si^nin^ of Prussian 
loan, J. 418 ; marries Ills cousin 
Charlotte, I. 400 ; visits Itcrlin to 
obtain eaneellalion of loan agree- 
ment, II. 2; incivascs his demands, 
II. 5 ; made Austrian t'onsuI-tieiHiral 
in Frankfort, II. 108 ; on (Quadruple 
Alliance, If. 102, 11)1. ; appeals to 
Government to stop Press attacks, 
II. 248 ; treasurer of (Jerman Federa- 
tion, II. 2.'>0 ; j»rante(i freethnn of 
City of Vienna, IT. 251 ; Lakes over 
control of Vi(atna branch, II. 200, 
845, 801 ; calls on Rismarck, II. 828 ; 
ap])eals to Vienna for intcrv<*ntion 
on behalf of Jews, 11. 820, 800 ; 
op))Oses Austrian State raiUvaj', 
11. 858 ; elTorls to control Vienna- 
Tricstt' Railway, II. 808 ; watches 
dcvelojanents in Italy, II. 870, a.skcd 
to umha’wrile Austrian lo.ai, 11. 881 ; 
attitude towanls Au>.l ro- Prussian 
War, II. 402 8 ; alarna <1 at threat 
of war, 11. 414 ; raises prc.sli^c of 
Austrian bram'h, II. 488 ; dcatli of, 
II. 484 ; will of, II. 484 5 

Rothschild, Anthonv, Raron, TI. 78, 
280, 252, 800 ; visits Goethe, I. 400 ; 
created Raron, II. 288 ; o)i lOnj^lish 
colonies, II. 405 ; friendshi]) with 
King Kflward VII, II. 447 ; daugh- 
ters of, II. ‘148 

Roths(diild, Rerllia Marie, Raroiiess, 
marries lluke of Wagram, II. 444 

Rothschild, Rettv, Raroncss, I. 400 ; 
11. 184, 1.52, 107, 220, 288 ; marries 
James Rolh.sehild, I. 845 ; llight to 
England during Revolution, II. 2(10 ; 
entertains Nai)oleori HI, II. 392; 
at Tuileries bail, IT. 895 

Rothschild, Carl (Kallmann) Meyer, 
Raron, birth of I. 31; supervises 
Wilhelm of Hesse’s business, I. 71 ; 
share in reconslil iilcd linn, I. 102 ; 
entrusted to carry Hessian pro))erty 
to Prague, I. 105 ; visits Wilhelm 
of Hesse in Prague, I. 114; goes to 
Lofjidon and smuggles cheque buck, 
I. 115 ; <‘ngagcd on Fileetoral busi- 
ness, I. 110; benelits under his 
father’s will, 1 . 128 ; present at his 
father’s death, I. 124 ; intermediary 
for money for Welliipgton, I. 153, 


Rothschild, Carl Meyer — continued : 
138 ; negotiates with von Barbicr 
to obtain Imperial business, I. 155 
et seq. ; evades military service, T. 175 ; 
efforts on bcluiir of Jews, I. 183 ; 
title of nobility conferred on, 1. 198 ; 
efforts to obtain title of Consul for 
James and Nathan, I. 200 ; inter- 
views Crown Piiriec of Hesse re- 
garding loan, I. 217 ; interview 
with von Gent/., I. 224 ; attends 
Aachen Congress, I. 225 ; marries 
Adellu id Her/, 1. 225; suggested 
flight from Frankfort, 1. 282 ; visits 
Vienn.-i iiiid Laibach reg.arding Nea- 
politan loan, 1. 255), 200 ; negotia- 
tions with Metternii'li, 1. 204; dis- 
agreement with Stud ion, I. 2G8 ; 
arrives in Florence, I. 270 ; inter- 
vi<‘w with I’rinee Ruffo, I. 270 ; 
arrives in Naples and is interviewed 
hy (Government, 1. 271-2 ; issues 
NVajJoIitan loan, I. 278 ; reports to 
Metternieh, 1. 271 ; arranges re- 
payna iiL of Neapolitan loan, 1. 280- 
7 ;* arranges second NcJipolilan loan, 
I. 288 ; lakes np residence in Naples, 
I. 297 ; obtains gratuity for von 
Gent/, I. 801 ; granteii title of 
Raron, I. 802 ; meets Solomon .and 
James in Vienna, 1. 810 ; linaneial 
transa(‘tions in Na}>les, 1. 842 ; ne- 
gotiations for Spanish loan, 1. 845 ; 
Neapolilan sympalhies of, I. 870 7 ; 
makes loan to Naples, I. 378 ; 
Metternieh op])Oses decoration for, I. 
879 ; visits RerJiii regarding Prus- 
sian loan, H. 5 ; negotiates J*rnssian 
li>an, 11. 85); nege)tiatcs loan for 
Papal Stales, H. 47 e.t seq. ; Papal 
Order (’onferred on, 11. 51 ; attitude 
to\> *rds Spain, 11. 120; attends 
Lionel’s weelding, II. 147 ; attends 
family eonfereiiec at Frankfort, II, 
189 ; iMisition in Naidcs after French 
Revedulion, 11. 207 ; negotiates 

Papal loan, 11. 290 ; efforts on be- 
half of Jews, 11. 290, 298 ; calls 
on Rismarek, 11. 828; death of, II. 
800 

Rotlisehild, Charlotte, daughter oF 
Carl and wife of Lionel Uothscliild, 
H. 147 

Rotliseliild, Charlotte, daughter of 
«Nalhan and wife of Anselm Roths- 
child, 1. 400 ; 11. 853 . 

Rotlisehild, Constance, marries Loflfts 
Rattcrsca, II. 448 ^ 

Rothschild, Edmond, support^ 
Zionism, II. 445 
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Rothsc}iild, Eduard, becomes head of 
French brunch, II. 445 
Rottischild, Eva (wee JIanau) marries 
Amschel Meyer, I. ;J8 ; works in 
liotlisehild business, 1. 77 ; invited 
to ball at Prussian I^ej^ation, 1. 289, 
293 

Rothschild, Evelina, marries Ferdi- 
nand Kotlischild, IT. 395 
RoMischihl, Evelyn, II. 4(12 
llothsebild, Ferdinantl Anselm, mar- 
ries his cousin bA’elina, II. 395; 
artislic tastes of, 11. 1.34 ; as sporls- 
man, 11. 435 ; friendship with Kin;^ 
Edward VTT, II. 447; entertains 
royalty, II. 451 

Rothschild, (lUdiila (w<r Sehnapj)er) 
wife of Meyer Ainsehel, I. 2.3, 32 ; 
intern ijrated by police, I. 02 ; 
benefits under her husband's will, 
I. 123 ; ileal h of, I. .30.3 ; II. 287 ; 
characteristics of, II. 287 8 
Rothschild, Cuslave, on loan to Tus- 
cany, II. .379 ; on (Jenerari’roehu, 11. 
421 ; on ])caee t<‘rms, II. 422 
Rothschild, Hannah (iU’c (‘oueii), 
Raroness, marries Xalhan, 11. 12(> 
RothschiM, House of: 

Fhiatu'inl : lojin to Ihuha'iis to .su]>- 
port Jillies, I. 14.3 ; proj>osed 
Austrian loan from, I. 299; 
^ranlspiivale loan to .Met ternir^h, I. 
301 ; n-puteil loan to Spain, I. 
309 , loan to Hu .'ia, 1. 307 ; pro- 
fits derived from .Vustrian loan, 1. 
3.32 ; I.Misiness relat ions w it h .Marie 
liiiuise, 1. 380 97; trustees for 
Monf ••ni.'ovo faioily, 1. ,3J)8 ; re- 
fuses loan to Russia, I. -tOt ct Si>i. ; 
transe.el ions rejrardin^ Prussi.ui 
loans, 11. 9; eeueral loans to 
Slates and iiidiviihials. II. ,39 ; 
linanees railway const rui lion, II. 
83 ct srq. ; dealinj/s with Spain, 11. 
117; eii^ineiTs fall in Spanish 
seeurities, II, 127 ; liiiaiu'ial in- 
Icri si in Austrian Lloyd, II. 105, 
185 ; refuses military loan to 
Rel;{iiini, 11. 180 ; ;;rauls loan for 
Jh*lp[iiin raihvays, 1 1. !89 ; handles 
Irish Famine loan and other .Slate 
loans, 11. 2"'9, ; tinaneial dilli- 
ciilties dunni.f French Hevoliiliori, 
II. 2(»2 : loan to Pope l^us IX, 
II. 295 >-t s- i/. ; loans so Sardinfe, 
II. 299 (I si'tf. ; nd'u.sivs to rujance 
political newspapers, II. ;U4 ; un- 
derwrite British war loan (C rimea), 
II. 359 ; dc’ulings with Bi.s.niarck, 
II. 397 ; helps France to pay olT 


Rothschild. House of — continued: 

licr war debts, 11. 420 ; tinanci.al 
assistance for Rnsshi, II. 443 ; 
loans to Hr.a/il, II. 458 ; as.sists 
Mor«»an Hank to stabilise French 
exchange, 11. 402 

Houses : J<'n}Tlish and French bran- 
ches cstablisheil, I. 41 ; Frankfort 
activities, I. 44: diiricnll ies in 
Frankfort, I. 109 ; proposed re- 
moval from Frankfort, durinf; 
riots, 1. 2tl2, 2.37 ; V'ienna branch 
established, I. 249, 250 ; Naples 
branch eslablishc'i, 1. 274 ; policy 
of xNaples branch, J. 2tM) 7 ; effect 
of French Rovohition on ( onti- 
nenlal branches, 11. 258 ; Vienna 
tir.aneb reviv'cd, II. 3.1.5; Nafde.s 
branch jiiviai np, 11. .381.-5; 

Enijlisli briineb hostile to His- 
marek, 11. 3‘)7 ; haiolisb branch 
becomes most iin|>orlanl, II. 445 

Politieal : inihienec of House of 
Hesse on, 1. 20; relations with 
House of 'I'lniru and 'faxis, 1. 41. ; 
coniidenlial aoreeinent with Hii- 
derus, 1. 85 ; W ill.i lin of Hesse’s 
dissiitisfaelion with, 1. 112; en- 
iieavoiirs to obtain Austrian 
(iovernnuait business, I. 152 ct 
sc(j. ; f.adiiH: to obtain it, 1. 195 ; 
ilistrust of, in Austria, J. 175; 
establishes relations with Austri:iu 
(io\ ermneiil , I. I8i ; in the con- 
fuleiua of Kiof^ Louis Philippe, 1. 
4,32; rt'lalioiis with vnu (Jcailz, 
11. 09 ; all it ude towards hiiuperor 
Franeis’ dealli, 11. 81 ; attitude 
(lurin;^ Syrian Irouhle, 11. 190 ct 
scfj.wxHi'd by Lranc'e. for diplomatic 
purposes, il. 213 ; attitude of 
Louis Napo' -ou towards, 11. 281 ; 
dismay at 1- raiieij-Aiistriau ^Var, 
II. 377 ; support sale of Wsietia, 
IL 398 ; failure to obtain Aus- 
trian peace, II. 402; appealed to 
for help by Saxony, IL 403; in- 
tervailion in Franeo-Prussian 
peace ncfioliations, II. 424; re- 
lations with ICinjieior Franeis 
•Toseph, IL 438; <(>nsiiltcd by 
Hritisii (loverumeid,, I. 453. ; aver- 
sion to Russia, II. 4.*)7 ; efforts to 
avert World \Var, II. 400- 1 

(Jeiti'nil : literature dealin{r wifji, I. 
11 ; origin of name of, I. 17; 
pttitioiis for titles, 1. 22 ; income 
before 1709, I. 33 ; t’amilv spirit of, 
1. 37 ; wealth of, .n 1798, I. 40 ; 
position during Napoleonic era, 
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Rothschild, House of — continued: 

I. 48 ; members employed in the 
business, I. 77 ; police suspicion 
and investigation of, I. 91-Jl ; 
reconstruction of the business, I. 
101 ; police activity against, I. 
317, 188-9 ; rewarded for services 
to Dalberg, I. 121 ; effect of 
Napoleon’s full on, 1. 145 ; recoin- 
iTU'oded by von Neumann, I. 176 ; 
supported by von Rarbier and 
Stadion, I. 1K9 et srq. ; appeals for 
Imperial recognition of services, I. 
192 ; reports by Stadion and vo.i 
I^edcrer on, I. 192 et seq.; eoat-of- 
arms of, I. 199 ct scq.; efforts to 
extend its infliiciicc, I. 204 ; policy 
during pt'riod 1815 22, 1. 209, 210 ; 
policy for (h'clining business, I. 
216 17 ; b<‘netits derived from 
Aachen Congress, I. 226 ; von 
Cientz’s private opinion of, 1. 228 ; 
institutes private ctuirier service, 
1. 242 ; Stadion’s report on, 1. 280 ; 
Smidt’s report on, I. 289 ; beeonies 
lessc'C of ('ourt i’heatrc, I. 290 ; 
attacked in (icrniun Tress, 1. 292 ; 
U)ss suffered by dealli of Stadion, 
1. 887 ; courier service und< r sus- 
picion, 1. 817 ; caricatures of, 1. 
854 ; von (hailz’s biography of, 

I. 870e/ srq. ; fioet he’s views on, 1. 
890, 400 ; anxiety during Krench 
Itcvolulion, J. 480 ; efforts to 
weather the st(»rin, I. 4il ; anxiety 
during Paris Itevohition, 11. 1 ; 
eonies safely tltrougli Kiirojmin 
crisis, II. 86 ; social status of, 11. 
55, 444 ; loss sustained by death of 
Nathan, 11. 154 ; disjiute regarding 
quieksilver mines, T. 161 ; efforts 
on behalf of Jews, IT. 174 ; hospi- 
tality of, 11. 179 ; propaganda of, 

II. 179 ; interest of, in applied 
seience, 1. 180 ; Horne’s altaeksi on, 
11. 214-15 ; Heine’s opinion of, 11. 
216 ct scq. ; piiblic resentment at 
power of, II. 289 ; priesthood 
opposed t<», II. 241 ; reconciliation 
between Hismarek aiul, 11. 828 ; 
oppohition to Austrian Stale Rail- 
way C o., 11. 858 ; commereial 
interests of, IT. 387 ; wealth and 
position after Franeo-l’russiaii 

^War, II. 429 ; ijr<‘sent-day wealth 
nnd position, II. 468 et seq. 

Kothsehild, .lames Meyer, Baron, birth 
of, I. 31 ; enters the business, I. 77 ; 
assists ill liiding Hessian treasures, 
I. 90 ; interrogated by poliee, I. 91-2; 


Rothschild, James Meyer — continued : 
partner in the reconstituted firm, I. 
102 ; goes to Paris, I. 109, 132 ; 
business activity, 1. 116 ; benefits 
under his father’s will, 1. 123 ; lives 
in (>raveliiies, I. 124 ; assists in 
smuggling money to Wellington, I. 
1.86 ; business repiitalion in Paris, I. 
140 ; smuggles French bullion to 
Holland, 1. 147 ; assists Nathan in 
financing loan to Louis XVII I, 1. 
367 ; eharaeteristies of, I. 168 ; title 
of nobility conferred on, I. 198 ; 
social activities of, I. 204, 401 ; 
appeals for title of Fonsul, I. 204-5 ; 
endeavours to secure liaiulling of 
W'.nr indeinnily, I. 229 ; on anli- 
Jewish distiirbanees, 1. 285 ; offers 
assistance for building Kliiiie for- 
tress, I. 250 ; puts Neai)olilan loan 
on Paris market, I. 275 ; desires to 
become Auslrian ('oi)suI-(hMieral, I. 
279 ; siqiported by von Stahl, I. 282 ; 
appointed Austrian tonsul-tieneral 
in Paris, T. 284 ; granted title of 
Baron. 1. .802 ; Order of Vladimir 
e<»iiferred on, I. ,807 ; sells French 
bonds, I. 809 ; meets von Gentz at 
Vj'rona, 1. 810 ; friendslup with 

Rossini, 1. 811 ; correspondence with 
Bertram ile Lis, 1. 811- ; fmaneiidly 
assists French campaign in Spain, 
I. 810 ; Cross of Legion of Honour 
conferred on, I. 821 ; marries 
Solomon's daughter. Belly, 1. .845 ; 
iiegoliab^s for Spanisli loan, I. 8t5 ; 
views on French conversion scheme, 

I. 851-2; refers Russian loan tpies- 
tic'ii to Solomon, 1. 105 ; attitude 
during Paris re\<)ll, I. 424 ; in the 
eonlidenei' of I/niis Pliilippe, J. 480, 
48- ; report U) Solomon urging hhiro- 
peaii peace;, 1. 484 ct scq, ; works to 
maintain peace during Revolution, 

II. 1, 10 ; report to his brothers on 
polities and fnianee, 11. 31 ; on con- 
ditions ill I’aris, 11. 11 ; on Casimir 
P^rier, H. 15, 17 ; works for Perier’s 
appointment, II. 18 ; on politi(*al 
situation in France, 11. 18, 19, 28 ; 
on Belgian problem, II. 28 ; opposcif 
to cleetioii of General Lafayette, II. 
32 ; inlhienee with French Court and 
Ministry, II. .86^ 7 ; on loan to Papal 

.^Stales, II. 49 ; social position of, II, 
55 ; commends Roquiri)! to Mettc -a 
nich, II. 76 ; negotiates for railvOh^ 
coiistruetion in Fraiic;e, II. 113 1 
attitude towards Spain, II. 119, 12 (;m 
133 ct refuses loan to Com)|| 
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Rothschild, James Meyer — continued : 
Toreno, II. 123 ; attends Lionel's 
wedding, II. 147 ; reproved by Met- 
ternioli for political tendencies, II. 
159 ; refutes rumours of intervention 
in Spain, II. 102 ; altcnds family 
conference at Frankfort, 11. 189 ; 
audience with King Louis Philippe, 
II. 194 ; attacked hv the Press, II. 
205 0, 247; meets Heine, II. 214; 
Heine’s opinion of, 11. 210; efforts 
on behalf of Damascus .lews, II. 223 ; 
visits Met.tcniich. TI. 230 ; under- 
writes French loan, II. 243 ; activity 
during 1848 Rev'oliitiori, II. 259 
et scq. ; retains the eordidenee of the 
French, H. 270 I ; visits Hrussels, 
II. 273 ; position under Pr<*sideii(iy 
of Louis Napoletin, IJ. 282 ; loss of 
financial supremacy in Paris, 11. 287 ; 
audience with Kni|Kiror Francis 
Joseph, IT. 290 ; warns Louis Napo- 
leon against rival bankers, II. 292 ; 
negotiates I’apal loan, 11. 297 ; 

negotiates Sanlinian loan, II. 299 
et 309 ; invited to llehiclberg 

conference, IT. 330 ; dismay at dam- 
age to Austrian credit, II. 347 ; 
interest in Louis Napoleon’s marri- 
age, II. 350, 353 ; antagonism to 
IliibiKa', II. 3.53 ; fear of war, 1 1. 35.5 ; 
opposes Austrian State Itailwaiy t'o., 
11. 358 ; shan s in French war loan, 
II. 359 ; watches developments in 
Italy, H. 370 rt snf. ; apjM^aled to for 
Au»lr>an loan, 11. 373 ; dismay at 
Franco- A list f ' an war, 11. 378 ; loan 
to Tuseai'V, il. 379 ; asked to under- 
write Au.'-trian hian, II. 381 ; Napo- 
leon Ill’s visit to, II. 390, 391 ; 
efforts towards Austrian ])eacM‘, II. 
401-3 ; af)])ea1ed to to assist Austrian 
finance, II. 407 ; illness and ileath of, 
II. 408 ; ftineral of, II. 409 
lothschild, Julie, Haroncss, marries 
Adolf, II. 301 ; friendship with Km- 
press of Austria, 11. 438 
lothschild, Kalman, partner with 
Meyer Amschel, I. 23 
lothschild, Leonore, marries Meyer 
Alphonse, II. 30G, 395 
lothschiM, Leopold, friendship with 
King Edwaird V II, 11. 447 ; marries 
Marie Perugia, 11. 448 ; consulted 
regarding ILigdad llailway, II. ^8 
lothschild, IJj.iel Nathan. Ilaron, 
visits Goethe, 1. 400 ; visits Madrid 
with offer of loan, II. 120 ; deooratetl 
by Que.cn of Spain, II. 121 ; marries 
Charlotte, daughter of Carl, IL 147 ; 


Rothschild, Lionel Nathan — continued: 
becomes head of the London branch, 
II. 1.52 ; on troubles in Spain, 11.158; 
llummelaiier's report, on, II. 170 ; 
appointed Austrian C’onsul-IJeneral 
in London, TI. 17t; obtains permis- 
sion to use title, II. 17!) ; on develop- 
ment of shipping and railways, II. 
180, 181 ; attends family (rouferciiee 
at FraiiklVirt, 11. 189; aetivitv in 
England, H. 252; eleeled M.l\, II. 
2.53 ; efforts to obtain admission to 
Parliamcul, 11. 288 !) ; efforts on 
behalf of Jews, 11. 3(»() ; lakes scat in 
House of {’ominous. II. 307 ; appi^al- 
ed to fi»r loan to Ausiria, II. 373 ; 
social position of, IL 391* -5 ; efforts 
to maintain European peace, 11. 414; 
di'sire to arbitrate on Franco- Prus- 
sian peace terms, 11. 124; leads 

symlicate to scciin^ Frcn<*h debt pay- 
incnts, IL PJO ; friemiship with 
Disraeli, H. 445 ; assists in fiurchase 
of Suez (.’anal shares, II. 147 ; 
fricaulship witli King Edward VII, 

II. 417 ; work for Je‘wish emancipa- 
tion, M, 44!) ; de.iMi td‘, 1 1. 450 

llothschiid, I.oiiis Nathaniel, in control 
of Vienna house, II. HO 

Kothsehild, Margui'rile, Raroness, 
marries Diiki* d(‘ (>ranionl., II. 41 1 

Ilothsi hild, iMari<‘ (/lA? Pt rugia), mar- 
ries Leopold, H. 418 

Ilothsi’hiM, Meyer Alphonse*, Raron, on 
situation in Franei*, II. 281 ; in Turin 
to negotiate with Cavoiir, IL 308, 
310 rt srq. ; marries Ltsmore Iloths- 
ehild, II. 3.9(1 ; xi.sils Mettternii'h, 
IL 382 ; gives a ball, 11. 402 ; siic- 
eeeds James in dins’ting Paris 
braneb, II, 4in ; s«‘nt for by Na])<)leon 

III, 11. 413 , alarmed at threat of 

Franco- Prussian war, II. 41 1- ; sides 
with Franei* in Franeo-Prussian war, 
11. 415 ; eonsiilt.tsl on Fraiu'o- 

Priissian peace b-rms, II. 419, 420, 
421 ; guarantees French indemnity 
payments, II. 424 ; experiences in the 
Paris ('ommune, II. 1-25 ; I'ontrols 
Paris house, 11. 4H ; assists lliissia 
riii'.'.n aally, 11. 4t3, 4(‘'^ ; attempts 
made on life of, 11. 444, 445 ; death 
of, 11. 445 

Kothsehild, Moyer Arnsehel, birth of, 
1. 17 ; joins linn of Oy>penhcim,l. 18 ; 
meets (general von Estorff, L 18 ; 
work as numismatist, I, 19 ; returns 
to Frankfort, I. 19 ; la siness dealt ng.s 
with Wiibelm of Hesse, I. 20-1, 24, 
28-9, 38 ; petitions for a title, I. 21 
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Rothschild , Meyer Amschcl — continued: 
becomes Crown Agent, 1. 22 ; 

characteristics of, 1. 22 ; marries 
Gudula Schnapper, I. 2:i ; birth of 
his children, I. 23, 31 ; w’ork as 
Crown Agent, I. 27 ; his home in 
Frankfort, I. 32, 30 ; war-time 
transactions, I. 36 ; encourages 
family y)articipation in his biisi 
ness, I. 37 ; intermediary between 
Finiperor of Austria aiifl \Vilhelrn of 
Hesse, 1. 39; iK'tilion to Holy 
Homan hhiij)cror, I. 45 ; granted 
title of imperial Crown Agent, 1. 46 ; 
honours conferrc'd on, 1. 47 ; obtains 
loan from Wilhehn of II(‘.sse, I. 47 ; 
negotiates loan to Denmark, I. 48 0, 
54 ; appeals for yiroteetion in Cassel, 
I. 53 ; takes steps to j)roleet interests 
during Napoleonic wars, I. 59 ; 
accepts power of allorney for 
Willielm of Hesse from Huderiis, 
1. 62; assists in recovering Hessian 
treasures, I. 66 ; ingratiates himself 
with C.arl von DalluTg, I, 68; 
w'atchcs over IVilhelm of Hesse’s 
int«*rests, I. 70 ; Wilhelm of Hesse 
becomes suspicious of, 1. 73 ; 

Wilhelm of Hesse again takes him 
into eonlidence, 1. 75; honesty of, 
I. 77 ; first eonneetion with Austrian 
Court, 1. 70 ; suiumoued by French 
to appear in court, J. 81 ; iliriess and 
ojieration, I, 81 ; police report on, I. 
83 ; negotiates purchase of Hritish 
stocks, I. 86 ; warrant issued against, 
I. 89 ; interrogated by police, I. 91 ; 
l<jan to Savagner, I. 92 ; devises 
sehenie for Hessian loan to Austria,!. 
99 ; obtains promotion for Huderus, 
I. 100 ; signs new partnership <leed 
with his sons, 1. 101 ; business prin- 
ciples and tactics, 1. U)4 ; lined for 
harbouring colonial goods, I. 107 ; 
loan to Dalberg for journey to Paris, 
I. 108 ; ccnsorshii) of corresjiondenec 
regarding, I. 117 ; activities on 
behalf of Jews, I, 118 ; made a 
member of Electoral College of 
Frankfort, I. 120 ; renewed illness, 
I. 122 ; makes his will, I. 123 ; 
death of, I. 124 ; maxim of, TI. 135 ; 
in favour of family intermarriage, 
I. 345 ; II. 147 

Rothschild, Meyer Amschcl, & Sons, 
forfnation of the lirm, I. 101-2 ; 
terms of partnership, I. 102-3 ; 
appointed ollicial bankers to Grand 
Duchy of Frankfort, I. 120 ; letters 
to von Harbier, 1. 156, 159 ; activities 


Rothschild, M. A. & Sons — continued: 
on behalf of Jews, I. 184 ; proposed 
invitation to move to Vienna, I. 
238 ; transfer of money from Naples, 

I. 240 ; negotiations concerning 
Austrian loan, I. 245 ; issue lottery 
loan, I. 246 ; issue French loan, 1. 
318 et seq. ; losses in Haiti, I. 353 ; 
apy>ointed Court bankers, II. 333 ; 
Wilhelm Carl becomes head of, II, 
432 

Rothschild, Meyer Carl, Haron, 
aliends Heidelberg Conference, II. 
3;56 ; negot iates Prussia loan, II. 338 
et seq. ; rectuves Order of Red Ivaglc, 

II. 341 ; takes over Frankfort 
branch, II. 3(J0, 363 ; elected to 
North German Reichstag, II. 363 ; 
asked to establish braneli in Herlin, 
II. 430 ; political activities of, II. 
431 ; death of, H. 432; friendship 
W’ith King Edward VH, TI. 447 

Rothschild, Meyer Nathan, 11. 252, 366 
Rothschild, Minna Caroline, marries 
Maximilian von (roldsehmidt, II. 432 
Rothschild, IMoses Meyer, police report 
on, 1. 83 

Rothschild, Nathan, Baron, birth of, 
I. 23 ; eiders the business, I. 37 ; 
goes to hjigland and founds branch 
there, 1. 41 ; characteristics of, 1. 40, 
44 ; su|)ervises Wilhe lm of Hesse’s 
interests in England, I. 75 ; relation 
to tlie reeonstitutecl linn, I. 109 ; 
illicit trading from England, 1. 108 ; 
biaiehts under his father’s will, I. 
123 ; c'ommereial activities in 
Manchester, I. 127 8 ; leaves 
Manel)ester for London, I. 128 ; 
olitains Ibilish naturalisation, I. 

129 ; marries Haimah Gohcii, 1. 129 ; 
.’«lations with Moses Montefiore, I. 

130 ; iiegol iates for Wilhelm of Hesse, 
1. 130 ; favours smuggling, I. 132 ; 
exports money to France, I. 132-3 ; 
gives linanrial aid to Wellington, I. 
135 ; aefpiires bullion from East 
India Co. and sells to Government, 
I. 135-6 ; business dealings with 
English Royal Family, 1. 145, and 
Treasury, I. 145-6 ; goes to Holland 
and ac(piires French currency, I. 
147 ; iiegoliales regarding English 
subsidies, I. 156 ef seq. ; becomes the 
,Iircrting hand of the firm, I. 167 ; 
makes loan to Louis XVIII, I. 167^ 
makes loan to Prussian Governmciiy 
I. 173 ; his intelligence service* I 
178 ; conveys news of Battle oi 
Waterloo to. Government, I. 178^ 
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lothschild, Nathan — continued : 
appeals for title of Consul, I. 204 -5 ; 
aspirations of, I. 209-10 ; negotiales 
loan to Prussia, 1. 214 Ki ; inter- 
course with von lliiniboldt, 1. 215 ; 
issues linglish ChjvtM’iiiuent loan, I. 
221) ; granted title of Consul, 1. 245 ; 
puts N^'apolilan securities on London 
niarkel, I. 175 ; Laurin's favourable 
report on, 1. 275 ct saj. ; concludes 
loan to Prussia, 1. ;101 ; granted title 
of Ihiron, 1. :i02, -UJ2 ; made Consul- 
General, I. 012 ; in Paris to negotiate 
French loan, I. 018 ; arranges repay- 
ment of Austrian loan, 1. 000 ; makes 
loan to Ilrazil, I. 005 ; plans for 
reduction of French debt, I. 008 ; 
founds Alliance Insiiraiu'c Co., 1. 
040 ; consulted by Ltird Liverpool in 
iiiiuticiai crisis, I. 049 ; regret at 
llcrrics’ resignation, L 400 ; of^Mvsed 
to Russian loan, 1. 400 ; on baigland's 
altitude towards Russia, I. 409 ; 
receives news of Paris revolt, 1. 424 ; 
tries to release Iiims<'lf from Prussian 
loan, LL 1 ; sends Ids brotiu r Carl 
to help Anselm in Ihulin, 11. 5 ; 
on lOnglish altiliale towanls French, 
11. 12- 10 ; on Knglish jieace policy, 
11. 20 ; social j)<>sitiou of, 11. 55 ; 
urges Wellington’s adofilion of peace 
policy, II. 04 ; warns Melternieh 
against alliance with Russia, 11. 74; 
rc<;eive.s [)resent from King of Prussia, 
II. 77 ; irderesled in early rad ways, 
II. •. <levelops railways in Relghiiu, 
II. 114 ; atlitede towards Spain, II. 
119, 12J) .•/ .V///., 100 et ficq. ; urges 
J^nglish iple^^ cnlioii in Spain, 11. 
121-; on suggested bhrglish hiaii to 
Spain, 11. 140; death of, II. 147; 
estalc and will of, 11. 151 3 : funeral 
of, II. 1.55 

Uhsehild, Nathaniel Meyer, Lord, 
given I'russiau title, 11. 78 ; on 
Kastcni hhiropean cpicslion, 11. 190 
et seq . ; social iiitert;sts of, II. 2.52 ; 
acts as link hctwccii .James and 
Lionel, II. 290 ; attends Heidelberg 
Conference, 11. .‘530; visits Glad- 
stone regarding Iloheiizollcrn candi- 
dature in Spain. II. 413 ; vi.sits 
Disraeli in iKterests of peace, II. 
415; artistic tastes of, 11. 434 5 ; 
irt treasures in his i>os.sessi<»n, 14. 
436 , friendship- with King Kdw'ard 
II. 447 : suer-cfds to baron»*lcy, 
1^450 ; raise* I to peerage, 11. 451 
>tftchild, Solomon, Haron, birth of, 
1. 23 ; enters the business, I. 37, 40 ; 


llotlLschild, Solomon — continued : 
marries Caroline Stern, I. 4-4 ; 
appears in l^'reneli court, I. 82 ; 
assists in haling Hessian treasures, 
1. 90 ; interrogate*! hy police, 1. 91-2; 
partner in the reconstituted firm, I. 
102 ; benelits under his father’s will, 
I. 123 ; in Paris, I. 121. ; in Rerlin to 
iu‘go(iate Russian loan, 1. 158 ; 

transmits Kiigiisli subsidy to Prussia, 
1. 173 ; granteii title of Commercial 
Ailviscr, I. 174 ; ic presentations on 
behalf t»f .lews. 1. 18.‘5 ; title of 

tuibilily eojifern.-d on, 1. 198 ; sub- 
mils iicsigii for eoat of arms, 1. 199 ; 
negotiates loan to IViissia, 1. 216 ; 
attends Aachen Congress, I. 22.5 ; 
siiggesU'*! Ilight froia Fraiikhirl, I. 
232 ; allends U) Austrian hiisiiiess of 
tile, firm, L 240 ; mak(‘s Vienna his 
heaihpiarters, 1. 2 U), 250 ; i>iTers loan 
for building Khine fortress, 1. 250 ; 
on Ni‘apolitan loan, 1. 255 ct rcq. ; 
anxiety at Italian situ.ilioii, 1. 260 ; 
puts forwards .James’s re«|uest for 
Consul-Generalship, L 279 ; intimacy 
with von Gent/., 1, 29:j- t ; annoyed 
at failure i>vcr Austrian loan, 1. 301 ; 
granted title of baron, 1. ,‘502 ; attends 
Congress <d‘ SovtTeigns at Ve rona, 1. 
306 ; refutes rumours of loan to 
Spain, 1. 300 7 ; iidcrview with voii 
Gcnlz, 1. 307 ; Drd« t of V'ladimir 
coiifcrrc*! on, 1. .307 ; starts courier 
service l>c tween Verona aiul Paris, 1. 
308 ; mcc'ts .James and Carl at 
Verona, 1. .310 ; pni.sscs Mett(jrnieh to 
help .Jews, L .323 ; clTorls to secure 
Austrian loan, 1. .3.30 ; negotiates for 
Spanish loan, 1. 315 ; views on 
Frcneh eonver .ion scheme, I. 352 ; 
on aimuity for de Marmont, 1. 350 ; 
supports ,Josej)li lluoiiaparte’s re- 
<|ue.st to return to I0uro]>e, 1. 300 ; 
so(*ial rise of, 1. 300 ; attends to 
Marie i.ouise’s luiane.es, 1. .388 ct 
seq. ; tries to obtain ilecoralion for 
Wertheiin.stein, 1. 393 ; received in 
audience hy Marie Loui.s'., 1. 397 ; 
negotiates Prussian loan, 1. 412 ; II. 
.39 ; shares in Austrian vonversion 
loan, 1. 414 ; elTorls to divert busi- 
ness from liethmaim, 1. 410 ; goes to 
Paris to study political .situation, 1. 
420 ; report to Mettcrnich on French 
situation, 1. 425 ; H. 57 ; w'oi ldf for 
Kuropeau ]u^ace, I. 438 ; liastens to 
Paris during revolution, II, 1 ; 
Rother’s favourable criticism of, II, 
5 ; dej lilted to settle l^russian loan 
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Rothschild, Solomon — continued : 
question, II. 9 ; returns to Vienna, 
II. It ; anxious to participate in 
military loan, II. 16 ; opposes 
Austrian support of Russia, II. 27 ; 
opposes military policy, II. 35 ; on 
loan to h^stcTluizy, II. 41 ; appeals for 
right to buy pr<qM‘rty, II. 43 ; leaves 
Vienna for Munich during cholera 
epidemic, IT. 46 ; approached re- 
garding l*apal loan, II. 49 ; ndatkms 
with Saphir, II. 52 ; assists Mctter- 
nich’s wife, II. 54 ; on French inter- 
vention in Auslro-ltalian dispute, 
II. 60 ; on new Metallitpies loan, II. 
66 ; appeals for “ toleration for 
Goldschmidt, II. 68 ; commends 
Roquirol to Mclter?iich, II. 76 ; 
receives present from Kingofl’nissia, 
II. 77 ; interested in early railways, 
II. 86 ; afiplics for permission to 
biiihl Northern Railway, II. 89; 
applies for eoneession for ('cntral 
Railway, II. 04 ; IcMcrs to Fmpor<»r 
and Mclternich about N'orlheru Rail- 
way, 11. 00, 07 ; projiosal to share- 
holders of Northern Railway, II. 90, 
100, 100 ; attitude towanls Spain, 11. 
120 it sa/. ; on Nathan’s vSpanish 
policy, 11. 131 ; on Ro/ao's enmity, 
II. J36 ; attends Lionel’s wt'dding, 
II. 147 ; letter to Metlernich on 
Nathan’s d<‘ath, II. 147, 150 ; social 
position .of, II. 166 ; obtains post 
of Austrian Fonsul-Gencral for -An- 
schn, II. 168 ; app<‘als to Metteriiieh 
for ext<‘nsion of Jewish riglits, II, 
175 ; urg<‘s State sup])oii of Au.strian 
Llo>d, II. 182 ; on refusal of loan to 
Helgiiim, II. 186, 188 ; atlemls 

family conference at Frankfort, II. 
18t) ; on need for paeitic French 
policy, II. 209 ; efforts on behalf of 
llaiiiaseus .lews, II. 223 ; controls 
Vienna-Trieste loan, II. 229 ; friend- 
ship with Metteriiieh family ; II. 

230 ; beconus citizen of Vienna, II. 

231 ; imports cigars into Austria, II. 

232 ; appeals to acquire landed j)ro- 
perty, 11, 232 ; purchases estates, II. 

239 ; luxurious habits of travel, II. 

240 ; applies for entail of estates, II. 
251 ; lends Mclternich money for 
flight, II, 265 ; ilees from Vienna to 
Frankfort, 11. 276, 433 ; anxiety on 
Fi^Wch situation, 11. 284 ; calls on 
Rismarck, II. 328 ; death of, II. 361 

Rothschilil, \MIhelm, II. 431-2 

Rothschild and Conlard, bankers, I. 
187-8 


Rothworth brings news of Battle of 
Waterloo to Nathan Rothschild, I, 
178 

Rubens, 11. 392 

Rudolph of Austria, Archduke, II. 226, 
4:^9 

Rue de la, Swiss banker, II. 300 
Rue, General de la, 11. 373 
Riiffo, Prince, I. 270 
Ruppell and Harnier, finance loan to 
Denmark, I. 47 ; dissatisfaction at 
Rothschilds’ transactions, 1. 40 ; 
negotiate loans, I. 79 
Russell, Lord .loliii, 11. 367 
Russia, refuses to recognise Continental 
blockade, I. 116 ; Napoleon’s ad- 
vance on, I. 121-2 ; his defeat in, I. 
122, 141 ; Rothschild loan to, I. 307 ; ^ 
hostilities with Turkey, I. 40 1, 408 ; 
refusetl loan by Rothschilds, I. 400 ; 
military loan to, 11. 73 ; dispute with 
Turkey, II. 348 ; thrt'atciicd by 
Austria, II. 35f» ; Polish rising 
against, II. 393 ; alliance with 
France, II. 442 ; massacres of Jews 
in, II. 458 ; defeat of, by .Japan, II. 
459 

Russo-Japanese War, II. 459, 400 


S 

SABAnuRO, Battle op, T. 61 
Saint Aulairc, (’oimt, 11. 14, 107 
Saint Aulaire, Countess, IJ. 167 
Saint Simon, Count, II. 112 
Saliccy, Rt.lhscbikls' confidential ser- 
vant, L 259 

Salam.’tnca. plight of troops in, I. 135 
Salisbury, Lord, II. 452 
Samoa, dispute regarding, II. 452, 455 ^ 
Sajihir, M. G., 11. 51-4 
Saraje\o murder, II. 461 
Sardinia, Rothschild loans to, II. 299 ; 
participates in Crimean War, 11. 
369, 370 ; alliance with France, ' 
II. 371 ; negotiations for loan to, II. - 
374-5 1 

Saurau, Count, I. 238 J 

Savagner, Chief of Police, visits Roths- \ 
chiids with seareh warrant, I. 89-91 
Meyer Amsehcl Rothschild’s loan to I 

I. 92 Jc 

Savary, General, Commissioner o^a 

aPolice, I. 117, 139 II 

Savoy, French annexation of, II. 38r « 
Saxony appeals to Rothschilds for hclpi,^. 

II. 403 13* 

Say, L(5on, II. 410, 440 
Schaumburg, Countess of, II. 227 . iujj 






